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COVER: Part of deckload of squid on beard a California vessel. About 
3.5 million pounds of squid were delivered between November 1957 and 
March 1958 to California Terminal Island canneries. Most of the catch 
is canned in its own ink for export to the Philippines and Greece, Fish- 
ing for squid in Southern California waters is done at night with a1,500- 
watt lamp hung from the mast or boom of a drifting boat to attract the 
squid to the surface. As soon as the school has surfaced, the night light 
is lowered to five or six feet above the water and brailing begins. Note 
the brail, which is power-operated. (See pp. 19 & 20 of this issue.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The American lobster (Homarus americanus) is one of the most valuable re- 





sources of the western North Atlantic. 


This species is caught in commercial quan- 


tities between New Jersey and Newfoundland, and the total catch in recent years 
(1953-1957) has averaged about 76,000,000 pounds, worth $27,000,000 to the fisher- 


men, Since most of these crus- 





taceans are sold alive, industry 
has had to develop means of 
storing the lobsters from the time 
they are caught by the fishermen 
until they enter the retail trade, 
It is the purpose of this paper to 


60 


discuss the important role that s 
lobster holding pounds play in pe 
these storage activities. * 
° 
YEARLY AND SEASONAL o % 
TRENDS OF THE FISHERY c 
= 


The need for storing large 
quantities of lobsters is apparent 
when the yearly and particularly 
the seasonal fluctuations in the 
landings are demonstrated. Scat- ™ 
tergood and McKown (1951) show- 
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1938 


1940 

1942 4 
1944 4 
1946 

1948 4 
1950 7 
1952 4 


1954 4 
1956 7 








ed that lobster production had 
been increasing in the western 
North Atlantic between 1921 and 1949, 


Fig. 


1 - Landings of lobsters in Maine and Canada, 


1938-1957. 


It is evident from figure 1 and table 1 that 


this upward trend has continued. Because Maine is by far the principal United States 
producer of lobsters, we are omitting other states from our discussion, 


The United States remains the principal market for Canadian lobsters (figure 2 


and table 2), 


It is not now possible to determine accurately the percentage of Cana- 


dian lobster landings that are exported to the United States, however, from the data 
* Director of Marine Research, Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Augusta, Me. 
*% Marine Resources Scientist, Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Newagen, Me. 





*4* Director, Fishery Biological Laboratory, Division of Biological Research, U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 








frozen lobster meat is included with live 
whole lobsters in the import classifica- 
tion "lobsters, not canned."" During the 
seasons when Canadian lobsters are im- 
ported, a pound of lobster meat repre- 
sents about four pounds of live lobsters. 
To state that between 65 to 80 percent 
of all Canadian lobsters are destined for 
export to the United States would not be 
an extravagant estimate. 








Of particular interest to the econo- 
my of the fishery are the marked sea- 
sonal landing fluctuations. Figure 3, 





Table 1 - Maine and Canadian Lobster 
Landings, 1938-19571/ 
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in tables 1 and 2, it appears that between 59 and 71 percent were shipped into the 
States during the last 10-year period. This is a minimum figure, because fresh or 
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Legend: 

GM Total Canadian Catch 

U. S. Imports, Fresh 
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SSS U. S. Imports, Canned 
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Fig. 2 - Canadian lobster landings and United States im- 


ports of fresh or frozen and canned (hermetically sealed) 
Canadian lobsters, 1948-1957. 






















table 3 and 4 show that most of the Cana- 
dian lobsters are imported during the 
months of May and June, while the Maine 
landings are principally in August and 
September, Together, Canadian imports 
and Maine landings result in a peak sup- 
ply during the period May to Septem- 
ber. 





Table 2 - Canned and Fresh or Frozen 
Lobster Imports from Canada, 1958-1957/ 



































Year Maine |Canadian| Total 
Le 0 Fh SED © oo So 
1938 7,659 34,324 41,983 
1939 7,571 34,223 41,794 
1940 7,643 29,479 37,122 
1941 8,937 30,181 39,118 
1942 8,404 30,162 38,566 
1943 11,468} 32,009 43,477 
1944 13,250 35,643 48,893 
1945 17,988 39,510 | 57,498 
1946 18,779| 41,099 | 59,878 
1947 18,277 35,059 | 53,336 
1948 15,923 40,858 56,781 
1949 19,273 43,210 62,483 
1950 18,353 50,140 68,493 
1951 20,759 48 ,968 69,727 
1952 20,036 47,652 67,688 
1953 22,300 46,518 68,818 
1954 21,668 46,103 67,771 
1955 22,718 48,959 71,677 
1956 20,572 51,608 72,180 
1957 24,403 43,688 68,091 
Total 325,981] 809,393 [1,135,374 
Average} 16,299 40,470 56,769 











1/Maine lobster landings from 1938 to 1940 and 1942 to 
1956 obtained from Fishery Statistics of the United 
States; Maine 1941 and 1957 data from Maine Land- 
ings monthly bulletins. Canadian lobster landings from 
8 to 1946 for provinces other than Newfoundland 
obtained from the Annual Fisheries Statistics of Canada 
and those for 1947 taken from the Monthly Review of 
Canadian Fisheries Statistics. “The 1948 landings taken 
from Monthly Report of Eastern Fisheries Division, 
Halifax, N. S. 1949 to 1951 data taken from Monthly 
Review of Canadian Fisheries Statistics, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 1952-1957 taken from Annual 
Report of the Federal Department of Fisheries. New- 
foundland statistics for 1938-1939 obtained from Tem- 
pleman 1941, Newfoundland Government Research 
Bulletin No. 11 (Fisheries), and figures for 1940 to 
1948 taken from Annual Reports iof Newfoundland Fish - 
eries Board. The 1949 to 1957 figures are taken from 
the Annual Reports of the Federal Department of Fish- 

































































Canned Preah 

Year | Changed to2/ Sanaa 3) Total 
Live Weight habeas 

é edeee ee 23000 LDS), «ccs ae 
1948 6,164 20,850 27,014 
1949 5,483 21,323 26,806 
1950 8,038 22,046 30,084 
1951 5,994 23,558 29,552 
1952 7,929 23,197 31,126 
1953 4,743 22,611 27,354 
1954 5,758 22,468 28 ,226 
1955 8,455 22,962 31,417 
1956 8,555 22,484 31,039 
1957 8,815 22,218 31,033 








eries. 














1/Data from U. S, Bureau of the Census, United States 
Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, FT110 Re- 
ports. 
2/These figures are obtained by multiplying the import 
canned meat data by a factor of 4.0, which is the 
estimated numberof pounds of live lobsters that yield 
ne pound ot canned (hermeticallysealed) meat. 








° 
3/This includes lobster meat that is not in hermetically- 


sealed cans. 
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Figure 4, tables 4 and 5 indicate that the seasonal volume of imports from 
Canada has a trend somewhat similar to that for Canadian landings. Delayed ship- 
ments,of lobsters that have been held in live storage in Canada are responsible for 
the instances where the imports exceed the landings, for example, during July and 
November to April. There are 
several reasons why the May Ca- 
nadian landings markedly exceed 
the United States imports: some " Ieee OP 
of the lobsters are processed in- - 
to canned or frozen meat; some 
are put into live storage; and a 
time lag exists between the land- 
ings of the lobsters in Canada 
and their shipment to the United 
States. 








Legend: 





Total 








The seasonal variation in 
the supply of lobsters is anim- 
portant factor in the price of 
lobsters. Figure 5 and table 
6 show the mean monthly prices 
for landed Maine lobsters. It is 
apparent that average prices are 
usually highest during the months 
January to April, which is the 
period when Canadian and United 
States lobster landings are atthe 
lowest. In the remainder of the 
year, the price drops as Canadi- 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 























an lobsters begin to be imported ‘eo 2 £.. = 6S ee ee 
and remains low while the Maine '-4.-2-. 3.3 SS 
fishery is at its peak. The sum- 

mer tourist season provides a Fig. 3 - Monthly Maine lobster landings and imports of fresh and fro- 


large market for live lobsters fon Conedion Sat, . SN OR. 


and, when that season has ended in September, the prices increase slowly as the 
catches diminish. 


The reasons for the seasonal fluctuations are based on several factors. Canada 
has a system of closed seasons that allows lobster fishing principally during those 
months when live lobsters are able to withstand shipment to distant markets and the 
cooked lobsters produce a good yield of meat for the canneries. This means that 






























































Table 3 - U. S. Imports of Lobsters (Fresh or Frozen) 1948-1957 4/_ 
Month | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 10-Year 
Average 
PTT Perey wewpere ks ke TE PREPS TS hk: Fah % 
Jan. 1,617 | 1,676 | 1,909 | 1,706 | 2,023 | 2,214] 1,777 | 1,832) 1,731 | 2,308 8.4 
Feb, 668 743 762 1, 355 903 952 1,078 1,026 1, 190 892 4.3 
Mar, 645 869 619 1, 320 978 880 1,039 827 666 1, 264 4.2 
Apr. 2,237 | 1,854] 1,325 | 2,050 | 1,937 | 1,661] 1,688 | 1,704 | 1,308] 1,551 7.7 
May 3,571 | 4,352] 4,149 | 4,892 | 3,980 | 4,614 | 4,284 | 4,898 | 4,741 | 3,800 19.3 
June 5,056 | 4,430 | 5,181 | 3,983 | 4,772 | 4,329 | 4,987 | 5,198 | 5,356 | 4,418 21.3 
July 2,626 | 2,181 | 2,482 | 2,334 | 2,339 | 2,790] 2,844 | 2,856 | 3,003 | 3,031 11.8 
Aug. 834 | 1,069 | 1,287 | 1,104 960 | 1,065 | 1,115 | 1,243 | 1,084] 1,380 5.0 
Sept, 507 650 659 678 731 436 517 557 474 830 2.7 
Oct, 231 318 335 391 289 169 185 212 232 190 1.1 
hy 432 379 386 500 701 698 397 286 250 pee Ry 
ec, 2,426 2, 802 2,951 3,245 3,584 2, 802 2,557 2,323 | 2,449 2, 30: 2.3 
Total “30, 850 21,323 | 22,045 | 23,558 | 23,197 | 22,610 | 22 468 | 22,962 | 22,484 | 22,21 100,0 
1/From customs information available at Bureau of Census office, New York City, N. Y. 








hard-shelled, rather than newly-moulted or thin-shelled, lobsters are desired. Lob- 
ster fishing is prohibited in most of the Canadian areas during the summer-autumn 
moulting season. The lobster season is also closed during the winter months in 
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many Canadian regions which are normally ice-bound, Along the Nova Scotia coast, 
where ice is no problem, a winter fishery is allowed. 


In Maine, there are no closed seasons, except for around Monhegan Island. Lob- 
sters are most readily caught shortly after moulting; as a result, most of Maine's 





















































Table 4 - Monthly Maine Lobster Landings, 1948-19571/ 

Month | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 10-Year 
Average 

TJSoG ceaei se fo YTS! "2 ee PELE SR EMER Ed 
en. 472 561 724 944 823 788 667 785 527 534 3.3 
Feb. 433 461 457 616 630 548 561 476 430 507 2.5 
Mar, 426 509 378 626 567 560 573 573 369 602 2.5 
Apr. 669 761 586 772 630 630 578 595 489 652 3.1 
May 982 | 1,008 991 927 803 673 568 666 750 949 4.0 
lune 862 807 723 883 729 915 623 650 587 816 3.7 
July 1,193 | 1,949 | 1,885| 2,819 | 2,393 | 3,402 | 2,877] 2,931| 1,315 | 2,984 11.5 
Aug. | 2,446 | 3,384 | 3,597| 4,348 | 4,720 | 4,726 | 5,257| 5,417| 3,767 | 4,786 20.6 
Sept. | 23883 | 3,697 | 3,635| 3,361 | 3,792 | 4,062 | 4,138| 4,761 | 4,509 | 4,489 19.1 
Oct. 2°441 | 3,072 | 2,542| 2,614 | 2,305 | 2,616 | 2,876| 2,830 | 4,113] 3,959 14.3 
Nov. | 1,956 | 1,807 | 1,650] 1,611 | 1,594 | 1,905 | 1,889] 1,888 | 2,307] 2,556 9.3 
Dec. | 1.160| 1.256 | 1.185| 1,238 | 1,050 | 1.475 | 1,061| 1,146 | 1,409| 1,569 6.1 
Total | 15,923 1 19,272 118,353 | 20,759 | 20,036 | 22,300 | 21,668 | 22,718 | 20.572 1 24,403 | 100.0 
'1/Data from Maine Monthly Landings, 











catch occurs during July to October when lobsters are not particularly hard-shelled 
and are consequently difficult to ship to market. 


LOCATIONS AND CAPACITIES OF LOBSTER-HOLDING FACILITIES 


Live-lobster storage facilities have been devised to provide means of holding 
lobsters during the periods when they are soft-shelled and difficult to ship to the 
retail trade or when the markets are unable to absorb greater quantities without 
markedly depressing the price. The relationship between the seasonal values and 
volume of lobster landings would 
be much more marked, if means 
of storing lobsters were not avail- 


=<<= Imports of Canadian Lobsters able, 








Legend: 


i a ——=— Canadian Lobster Landings 











Live-lobster storage facilities 
are in operation along the coast 
from Kittery to Eastport (table 7). 
Three methods of live lobster 
storage are currently in use: (1) 
tidal pounds for long-term (up to 
several months) storage (fig. 6); 
(2) circulating sea-water holding- 
tanks for preparation of daily ship- 
ments to market or for temporary 
short-term storage (fig. 7); (3) 
cars and crates anchored near 
docks, floats, or other installa- 
tions for auxiliary and short-term 





PERCENTAGE 























“ ¢ ¢ ¢ x 5 2 £ ee storage (fig. 8). Wet-well smacks 

mle z SOF a nice 8 % 8A are also employed for temporary 
Fig. 4 - Monthly Canadian lobster landings and United States im - storage of live lobsters at the buy- 
ports of fresh and frozen lobsters, 1948-1957. ing site. 


The western Maine coastal area from the Piscataqua River to Cape Elisabeth, 
with its lack of highly indented coast line and protective islands, relatively low pro- 
duction, and proximity to markets is not suited to the construction and use of tidal 
pounds, All tidal pounds except one are located between eastern Casco Bay and 
Jonesport with concentrations being generally located in the Boothbay-Bristol area, 
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the Friendship-St. George area, Vinalhaven, Stoningotn, Hancock-Sorrento, andthe 
Steuben-Beals area (fig. 9. 
















































































Table 5 - Monthly Canadian Lobster Landings 1948-19571/ 
Month | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 hi 1952 i 1953 r 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1 eer eer 
Average 
<0, Baebes ss belele Gh ak ss S Pe Se Seer tee coe cee % 
Jan. 1,010 | 1,090] 1,576) 1,941 Ger | mre 1,718] 1,642 | 1,117 885 3.0 
Feb. 194 189 340 509 311 367 290 235 577 509 8 
Mar 514 653 256 1, 153 780 814 642 356 461 740 1.4 
Apr. 2,614 | 2,418| 1,856| 2,246] 2,629] 2,227] 2,485] 2,766 | 2,139 | 1,620 4.9 
May | 12,966 | 14,261 | 18,346 | 16,881 | 15,358] 16,778] 16,177 | 18,079 | 17,884 | 14,841 34.5 
une | 11,095 | 10,054 | 11,424 | 10,606 | 11,504] 10,329] 11,460 | 10,976 | 12,685 | 11,208 23.8 
uly 2,371 | 1,949 | 2,038] 1,674] 2,757] 2,189] 2,386] 1,922 | 2,007 1,996 4.6 
Aug. 3,197 | 3,631] 4,211] 4,149] 4,121] 3,762| 2,769 | 4,087] 5,331 | 3,484 8.3 
Sept. 1,944 | 2,809] 3,039] 2,984| 2,483] 1,878| 2,140] 2,780| 2,581] 3,734 5.6 
(Oct. 234 397 424 205 308 40 295 481 464 380 ey 
Nov. 531 466 472 587 732 857 773 807 723 699 1.4 
e 4,188 5,293 6,158 6,033 5,582 5,341 4,968 4, 828 5,639 | 3,592 11.0 
otal 40,858 | 43,210 | 50,140 | 48,968 | 47,652 | 46,518 | 46, 103 | 48,959 | 51,608 | 43,688 100.0 
1/Newfoundland 1948 data from Annual Report of the Newfoundland Fisheries Board and General Review of the Fisheries; 
1949-1957 data from Annual Report of the Federal Department of of Fisheries; 1948-1952 monthly figures are calculated 
on basis of monthly percentages of period 1953-1957. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edwand Island, and Que- 
bec: 1948 data from Monthly Report of Eastern Fisheries Division, Halifax, N. S.; 1949-1951 data from Monthly 
Review of Canadian Fisheries Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 1952-1957 data from,Annual Report of the 
Federal Department of Fisheries. 





Tidal pounds represent over two-thirds of the Maine live-lobster storage facil- 
ities and are the best means to date for holding lobsters for several months with- 
out large mortalities. Complete data are not available for the storage capacities in 
Canada, exceptfor the pounds. There are now fifteen pounds which will hold about 
2,325,000 pounds of lobsters. One is located in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; the other 
fourteen in Charlotte County, New , 
Brunswick, Nine of these pounds 
have been built since 1950 and -" 
have more than doubled the pre- 70 
1950 pound storage capacity. 








Legend: 
---—- Maximum 
Mean 








Minimum 


Circulating sea-water hold- 
ing tanks for temporary and 
wholesale-retail trade storage 
are used extensively in western 
coastal Maine as far east as 
western Penobscot Bay. Cars, 
crates and other floating storage 
devices are used primarily in 
conjunction with pounds and fol- 
low the same coast distribution 
pattern as pounds. 


MAINE PRICE PER POUND 














M 











HISTORY OF TIDAL POUNDS i oe Gee re ae be ee 
Lobster pounds have been in Fig. 5 - Average monthly landed prices of Maine lobsters, 1948- 


1957. 
existence in Maine for many years, 


The first pound had been built near Vinalhaven in 1875 (Cobb 1901). This was a suc- 
cessful venture, but other lobster dealers were slow to adopt this method of stor- 
age. By 1890, there were three pounds (Counce 1891); in 1895, there were four 
pounds (Nickerson 1903); and in 1898 there were nine (Cobb op. cit.). These nine 
were located at Dyer Bay, Sunset on Deer Isle, Vinalhaven, Long Island, South Bris- 
tol, Pemaquid Beach, Southport, and House Island in Portland Harbor. By 1902, the 
number had increased to 23, and in 1903 there were 26 (Nickerson 1905) witha total 
estimated holding capacity of 1.5 million pounds of lobster. 
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The great increase in the number of lobster pounds after 1895 was largely the 
result of the decline in the Maine lobster-canning industry and the increase in the 
shipping of live lobsters. Cobb (op. cit.) stated that when the Maine supply of lob- 






































Table 6 - Average Monthly Landed Value (Cents) of Maine Lobsters, 1948-1957 
Month Year 10-Year Average 
— 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 |Mean| Maximum | Minimum 
os als 6 ere se eis 3 WE Ee 8 Slee ee - (Cents Perlb.)..... ete s oie, wal > 0 6 ahecals ang oem 
Jan. 42.6 42.7 45.1 41.6 51.0 51.7 44,3 51.3 72.0 47.9149.0 72.0 41.6 
Feb. 44.6 53.3 55.2 40.3 57.9 50.7 56.1 69.1 73.0 60.7 |56.1 73.0 40.3 
Mar. 52.4 60.8 | 54.6 42.8 63.3 60.2 61.7 72.8 | 76.3 60.7 | 60.6 76.3 42.8 
Apr. 45.9 45.8 54.4 35.1 52.2 56.2 62.5 60.7 76.3 46.7 |53.6 76.3 35.1 
May 36.2 37.6 38.1 31.3 40.6 45.3 | 42.5 43.5 46.0 43.3/ 40.4 46.0 31.3 
June 39.0 42.9 39.6 35.6 46.2 41.4 42.8 44.1 45.9 46.0/ 42.4 46.2 35.6 
July 35.3 34.8 32.9 31.3 38.6 35.5 36.2 37.8 50.8 36.6] 37.0 50.8 31.3 
‘Aug. 39.3 33.2 29.5 32.6 43.6 31.9 32.5 34.3 49.4 33.9) 36.0 49.4 29.5 
Sept. 37.8 30.5 28.5 29.9 38.5 34.4 30.8 30.9 38.0 33.6] 33.0 38.0 28.5 
Oct. 43.0 31.4 33.3 40.2 38.5 37.1 37.9 34.6 36.1 30.9) 36.3 43.0 30.9 
lov. 42.7 29.8 36.3 38.0 43.3 37.9 37.4 36.3 36.6 30.8] 36.9 43.3 29.8 
ec. 40.0 31.6 | 40.5 37.1 44.9 37.3 40.6 46.3 41.5 44.7} 40.5 46.3 31.6 





























sters began to decrease shortly before 1870, many attributed this decline to the can- 


neries. 


Laws restricting the activities of the canneries were enacted between 1879 


and 1895, and as a result the canneries that formerly could process any size of lob- 






































Table 7 - Capacity (Weight in Pounds) of Maine 
Lobster Storage Facilities 
Place Pounds Cars Tanks Total 
MN 6 oid lacs - - 35 , 000 35, 000 
ae - - 25, 000 25, 000) 
Re - - 6,000 6, 000 
Kennebunkport ° 7,000} 30,000 37 , 000 
iddeford . as ~ 14,500 14, 500 
_.. See eee - ~ 4,000 4, 000 
Scarboro .... - - 13,000 13, 
Cape Elizabeth . - - 12,000 12, 
South Portland . - - 29,000 29, 
Portland ... - - 135, 600 135, 
Harpswell 91,000 | 63,000} 22,000 176, 
Phippsburg . . . 75,000} 33,500} 23,000 131, 
Georgetown. . . - - 11,000 11, 
Southport. . . . 250, 000 800 2,000 252, 
thbay Harbor ,000} 29,400; 45,000 114, 
eG. ss « 70,000 - 9,000 79, 
seer - 28,000 2,450 30, 45 
South Bristol 285,000} 12,500 4, 200 301,7 
Sree ee 60, 000 5,000} 10,000 75, 
\Friendship 465,000} 17,000 - 482, 
St. George 285,000} 58,000} 155,000 498, 
South Thomaston 50,000 | 26,000; 29,000 105, 
Rockland. ... ~ - 54, 000 54, 000 
(Matinicus ~ 15,000 - 15, 000 
Rockport .... ~ - 100, 000 100, 000 
uscle Ridge Pl. 55,000} 10,000} 30,000 95, 000 
Vinalhaven. .. 235,000} 45,000; 31,500 311, 500 
a - - 10, 000 10, 000 
eer Isle . 50,000} 22,000 - 72,000 
Stonington... 200, 000 | 104, 000 - 304, 000 
‘Swans Island . - 23,000 - 23, 000 
iBrooklin . - 3, 900 - 3, 000 
ITremont .... - 42,000 - 42, 000 
Southwest Harbor ~ 43,000 - 43,000 
Cranberry Isles . ~ 34,000 - 34, 000 
Long Id. Pl. .. - 14,000 - 14, 000 
Hancock .... 710,000 6, 000 - 716, 000 
Sorrento .... 100, 000 - - 100, 000 
Winter Harbor . ~ 85, 000 - 85, 000 
Gouldsboro... 135,000] 17,000 - 152, 000 
Steuben 304,000} 37,500 - 341, 500 
IMilbridge 150,000} 24,000 - 174, 000 
Addison , 140,000} 15,000 - 155, 000 
jonesport.... 120, 000 | 100, 000 - 220, 000 
Pest . se ee ee 340,000} 15,000 - 355, 
Cutler .. - 33, 600 ~ 33, 
Eastport... 80 , 000 4,000 84, 000 
Total . 4, 290,000 | 968, 300 | 846, 250 |6, 104, 550 














ster during the entire year were final- 
ly restricted by 1895 to canning lob- 
sters of 104 inches total length during 
a few weeks in the spring only. Ac- 
cording to the Commissioner of Sea 
and Shore Fisheries, this brought a- 
bout the death of the canning industry. 
In the 1880's the lobster-canning in- 
dustry began moving to the Canadian 
provinces and by 1895 there was only 
one Maine lobster cannery, which 
closed shortly after the 1895 law be- 
came effective. Nickerson (1903) re- 
ported that prior to 1895 no live lob- 
sters were shipped west of New York 
State, but a few years later live lob- 
sters were being carried ''all over the 
country" in refrigerator railroad cars, 
As great numbers were sold to the live 
lobster market instead of canneries, 
there was a need for increased facili- 
ties for holding the catch, and pounds 
provided an excellent means of stor- 
age. 


During the first decade follow- 
ing the enactment of the larger min- 
imum size (1895-1904), 23 pounds 
were built in Maine coastal waters, 
the largest number ever constructed 
in so short a period (tables 8 and 9). 
Aside from the impetus provided by 
legislation unfavorable to lobster can- 
ning, there is not much evidence to in- 
dicate what other influences were nec- 
essary to encourage the construction of 
tidal pounds. The magnitude of the sum- 
mer-fall catch does not appear to be a 
controlling criterion, During the de- 
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pression of the 1930s, lobster production remained at or near a record minimum, 
averaging approximately six and one-half million pounds a year, yet in the eight- 
year period 1933-1940, thirteen new pounds were constructed, the second most rap- 
id rate of pound construction in the history of the industry. By contrast, in the sev- 
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Fig. 6 - Lobster pound at Pig Cove, Southport, Me., ca- 
pacity 100,000 pounds, built in 1888. 


the mouth of a small cove (figure 6). 
Some pounds have two dams connecting 
an island with the mainland, and a few 
have a dam from the shore forming 
three sides of the pound. The top 
of the dam is usually several feet below 
high water level, and the water flushing 
over the dam provides the needed cir- 
culation. 


To remove lobsters from the pound, 


seines or modified beam trawls are 
dragged along the bottom. Most pounds 
are designed to permit complete drain- 
age on low spring tides when the last of 
the lobsters may be collected. 


The use of lobster pounds is based 
upon seasonal variations in abundance 
and price of lobsters, and upon the dif- 


ficulties of handling new-shell lobsters in the summer, 


enteen-year period, 1941-1958, when 
landings had increased nearly 300 per- 
cent above the depression level, only 
eleven pounds were built. The doubling 
of Canadian pound capacity during the 
1950s would reduce somewhat the need 
for more Maine lobster pounds in recent 
years. 


DESCRIPTION OF POUNDOPERATION 


The term "lobster pound" has two 
distinct usages. Certain retail outlets, 


particularly those equipped with tanks, 
advertise themselves as lobster pounds. 
The industry itself, however, defines a 
lobster pound as an enclosed area, flush- 
ed by tide water, in which lobsters may 
be stored. The most common method of 
building a pound is to place a dam across 





Fig. 7 - Weighing and packing lobsters for shipment. In- 
door tank system in operation, 


A pound will be filled with 


hard-shell lobsters when lobsters first become active in the spring ar 1 when Cana- 
dian imports are at their peak. Care must then be taken that the lobsters are taken 


out before the summer moulting time, for most captive lobsters that shed their shells 
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Table 8 - Maine Lobster Po , Year Built and Location 

Year Capacity 
Built Location County Name of Pound in Pounds in 1958 
1875 Vinalhaven Knox Johnson and Young 300, 000 No 
1888 Southport, Ebenecook Harbor Lincoln Atwood 150, 000 Yes 
foseL/ Southport, Pig Cove Lincoln Robinson 100, 000 Yes 
189 - - ~ ~ - 
1898 Steuben, Dyer Bay Washington ~ - No 
1898 Deer Isle, Sunset Hancock - - No 
1898 South Bristol, High Id. Lincoln High Island 50,000 No 
1898 Bristol, Pemaquid Beach Lincoln ~ - No 
1898 Portland, House Island Cumberland - - No 
1898 Friendship, Long Island Knox Sim's 350, 000 Yes 
1899 Friendship, Forest Lake Knox Lowry 50, 000 Yes 
1899 South Bristol Lincoln - - No 
1900 Bristol, Back Cove Lincoln Trefethen 75,000 No 
1900 Unknown Cumberland ~ ~ No 
19003/ | Steuben, Dyer Bay Washington Wyman 54,000 Yes 
19004/ Steuben, Dyer Bay Washington N. I. Beal 20,000 No 
1901 Unknown Lincoln - - No 
1902 Unknown Hancock - No 
19022/ Milbridge, Smith Cove Washington Stewart 150, 000 Yes 
1902 Unknown Washington - - No 
1902 Unknown Washington - - No 
1902 Unknown Washington - ~ No 
1903 Unknown Washington - - No 
1903 Unknown Washington - - No 
1903 Unknown Hancock - - No 
1904 Hancock, Skillings River Hancock Consolidated #1 450, 000 Yes 
1904 Muscle Ridges, Hewell Id. Knox Hewell Island 55, 000 Yes 
19058/ | Friendship, Little Morse Id. Knox Post 65,000 Yes 
19062/ Boothbay Harbor, East Side Lincoln Higgins 40,000 Yes 
1909, Bristol, Johns Bay Lincoln Riverview 50, 000 No 
19138/ Beals, Robert Ray Cove Washington Robert Ray Cove 40, 000 Yes 
1914 Hancock, Skillings River Hancock Consolidated #2 90, 000 Yes 
19 14, Hancock, Skillings River Hancock Consolidated #3 90,000 Yes 
19 185) Gouldsboro, Bunkers Harbor Hancock American Lobster Co. #1 40, 000 Yes 
19182/ Gouldsboro, Bunkers Harbor Hancock American Lobster Co. #2 50, 000 Yes 
1918 Vinalhaven, Green Island Knox Green Island 80, 000 Yes 
1921 Harpswell, Cundy's Harbor Cumberland Watson #2 14, 000 Yes 
1923 Winter Harbor, Schoodic Point Hancock Schoodic Point 70,000 No 
1924 Hancock, Skillings River Hancock Consolidated #4 30, 000 Yes 
1924 Steuben, Dyer Bay Washington Mitchell 100, 000 Yes 
19262/ Jonesport, W. Jonesport Washington Kirby and Look 100, 000 Yes 
1926 Harvswell, Cundy's Harbor Cumberland Watson #1 65, 000 Yes 
1933 Bremen, Keene Neck Lincoln Zahn 60, 000 Yes 
1936 Addison, S. Addison Washington Look 140, 000 Yes 
1936 Eastport, Harris Cove Washington Emery and Frankland 80,000 Yes 
1936 Deer Isle, Sunshine Hancock Heanssler 50,000 Yes 
1936 Stonington, Causeway Hancock Barter 100, 000 No 
1938 Stonington, Moose Id. Hancock Colwell 50, 000 Yes 
1938 Corea Hancock Corea Seafoods 45, 000 Yes 
193810/ | Beals, Great Wass Id. Washington Deep Cove 300, 000 Yes 
1938, St. George, Long Cove Knox Wild Cat 120,000 Yes 
19398/ | St. George, Marshall Point Knox Marshall Point 40,000 Yes 
1940 Stonington, Green Head Hancock Cortesi 150, 000 Yes 
19409/ Sorrento, Oak Point Hancock Creamer 100, 000 Yes 
1940 Jonesport Washington Look 20, 000 Yes 
1943 St. George, Port Clyde Knox Horse Point 125,000 Yes 
1943 Vinalhaven, Norton's Point Knox Norton's Point 45,000 Yes 
1945 11 Vinalhaven, Indian Creek Knox Indian Creek #1 65 , 000 Yes 
194641/ | South Bristol, Christmas Cove Lincoln Hook 205, 000 Yes 
1947 10/ Boothbay, Farnum's Cove Lincoln Eagle 70,000 Yes 
1947 South Thomaston, Spruce Head Knox Spruce Head 30, 000 Yes 
1949 Vinalhaven, Indian Creek Knox Indian Creek #2 45, 000 Yes 
1949 12) Phippsburg, Hermit Id. Sagadahoc Hermit Island 75,000 Yes 
1951 Cushing, Pleasant Point Knox Associated 16,500 No 
1953 Hancock, Tidal Falls Hancock Tidal Falls 50, 000 Yes 
1955 Harpswell, Yarmouth Id, Cumberland a” Island 12,000 Yes 
1957 Steuben, Goose Cove Washington Fran 150, 000 Yes 
|1/One of the six pounds listed as built in 1898 was actually built in 1895; 7/Rebuilt in 1939. 
i2/Rebuilt in 1958, 8/Rebuilt in 1952. 
13 /Rebuilt in 1943. 9/Rebuilt in 1938, two pounds. 
4/Rebuilt in 1941, after being unused since 1920. Being reconditioned in 1958. 10/Rebuilt in 1955. 

Rebuilt in 1945. 11/Rebuilt in 1951. 
6/Rebuilt in 1957. 





12/Never completed. 
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are eaten by their companions, Pounding delays the moult by several weeks by which 
time they command a premium over the newly-shed lobsters that are being caught. 
After the hard-shelled lobsters have been removed, the softer, newly-moulted lob- 
sters from the landings are released in the pound. These lobsters harden as the 
summer progresses, and with- — 

stand the rigors of shipment SSS 
better. During the summer,a 
pound may be almost continu- 
ously stocked and emptied, de- 
pending upon sales, landings, 
and condition of the lobsters. 






In anticipation of the high 
prices prevailing in mid-win- 
ter when landings fall to avery 
low point, lobster pounds are 
stocked to capacity in late sum- 
mer or early fall when the 
combination of peak landings 
and dwindling markets result 
in the lowest prices ofthe year, 
Occasionally a lapse in produc- 
tion results in a short periodof 
high prices in late fall, at which 
time some: pounds may be emp- 
tied to be refilled when the price 


Fig. 8 - Weighing lobster crate on a lobster car. 


drops again. Generally such a sharp fluctuation is caused by a stormy period which 
prevenis fishing. 


The pound capacities as shown in table 7 represent the total poundage that could 
be held at any one time. In actual practice, many pounds during the year handle more 
than their capacity because of seasonal filling and emptying. Data were obtained 
from ten pounds that have been in operation during recent years. Fall and spring 
were the important storage seasons, These pounds, whose total capacity was 980,000 



































Table 9 - Maine Lobster Pound Chronology, by Decades 
Sead Number | Number in Operation | Capacity of Average Annual / 
Built in 1958 Those Built | Lobsters Landings— 
Lbs. Millions of Lbs, 
1870-1879 1 - 300,000 Unknown 
1880-1889 2 2 2/ 250,000 21.1 (5) 
1890-1899 8 2 3/ 400,000 12.1 (3) 
1900-1909 18 6 — 421,000 14,6 (10) 
1910-1919 6 6 470,000 13.1 (3) 
1920-1929 6 5 729,000 6.4 (3) 
1930-1939 10 9 985,000 6.5 (10) 
1940-1949 11 11 4 ,010,000 14,1 (10) 
1950-1958 4 3 — 228,500 21.4 (8) 
Total 66 44 

1/Numbers in parentheses in the last column refer to number of years when censuses were made. 
2/Four pounds not included. 
3/Ten pounds not included. 
4/One pound of 16,500 number capacity not completed. 








pounds, held an average of about 1,365,000 pounds during the years when they were 
filled and an average of about 1,190,000 pounds for all the periods. Using the latter 
average and applying it to the capacities shown in table 7, we find that an average 

of about 5,165,000 pounds would be stored, of which 3,120,000 pounds would be dur- 
ing the fall, 1,960,000 pounds in the spring, and 85,000 pounds during the summer. 
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In addition to an apparent rise in lobster abundance after 1943 (Taylor, Bige- 
low, and Graham 1957), it has been shown that economic factors were important in 
determining the size of the annual Maine landings during the economically-depress- 
ed period 1919-1940 and the more highly profitable 1940s and marginally-profitable 
1950s (Dow and Trott, 1956). However, the lobster fishery is a seasonal fishery, 
for seventy percent or more of the annual catch is made in the first four months of 
the July-June lobster year, and a portion of the fishing season (July-August) coin- 
cides with a high demand summer tourist 

















Table 10 - July and August Maine trade. During the two-month period of 
Lobster Landings and Average Prices, | this coincidence, average landed value 
1952-1958 (prices paid to the fishermen is ininverse 
Year Landings Average Price] relation to the size of landings (table 10 
Pounds Cents and figure 10) on an annual basis for the 
1952 7,112,505 41.9 last forty years (Dow and Trott, op. cit.). 
1953 8,128,386 33.3 The need for and the attractiveness of _ 
1954 8,134,331 33.8 pound-storing Maine-caught lobsters for 
1955 8,347,329 32.2 winter-marketing varies within the range 
1956 5,081,701 49.7 of this inverse seasonal relation. 
1957 7,769,962 34.9 
1958 5,955,785 50.2 Sea-water temperature appears to be 














an important factor in the catch during 
the July-August period. Table 11 and figure 11 show that there is a close relation 
between the January-July Boothbay Harbor, Maine water temperature and the size 
of the July-August catch. Presumably, the contraction or expansion of the moulting 
period is affected by the average temperatures prevailing in the months preceding 
the moulting time. Summer pro- 
duction in some years has been 
economically favorable for pound 
storage, but in other years, the 
delayed catches associated with 
low water temperatures has made 
summer pound storage specula- 
tively lessfavorable, When sum- 
mer market demand has been 
met, landed prices decline and a 
supply of surplus lobsters be- 
comes available for storage. 
During summers of low water 
temperatures (1956 and 1958), 
landings may fail to meet sum- 
mer demand and, consequently, 
prices remain relatively high. 
When these conditions occur, 
pound storage does not become 
economically feasible until the 
end of the tourist season brings 54 
a decline in demand. Theprice- 
production relation during the 
summers of 1956 and 1958 sug- 
gest that between those two years aS ae 35 40 45 50 55 
summer demand increased ap- PRICE PER POUND (Cents) 
proximately twenty percent. a sec : 
This assumptionis supported by Fig. 10 - Relationship between July-August Maine lobster landings and 

‘ , price per pound, 1952-1958. 

a million-pound increase in 
landings during July and August with no decline (actually an increase from 49.7 to 
50.2 cents) in price. 








PRODUCTION IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
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PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


There are a number of factors affecting the survival of lobsters held in pounds, 
Each of these factors has an optimum (most desirable) value or range of values for 
the survival of lobsters. Generally any deviation from the optimum results in an 
increase in mortality. Deviations of two or more factors from their optima appear 
to be synergistic, that is, the total mortality is greater than would be predictedfrom 
the deviation of the factors taken separately. 


Many of these factors are recognized. Prevailing water temperatures, salinity 
fluctuations, degree of mixing of impounded water with outside water, volume of en- 
closed water, area of bottom, and infection with disease all interact to produce such 
drastic variations in maximum storage capacity that even the most conservative 
pound operators have occasional trouble, Although these factors are recognized, 
their effects cannot be predicted with precision, and even their optimum values are 
in doubt. Much more work needs to be done to determine the precise interrelation- 
ships among these factors, 





























able 11 - July-August Maine Lobster Landings and January-July Mean Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, Surface Sea-Water Temperatures, 1944-1958 
peel Maine Lobster Landings Mean Boothbay Harbor Surface Water 
July-August Temperatures, January-July 
(Millions of Pounds) (Degrees Fahrenheit) 
1944 3.6 43.2 
1945 4.5 44.3 
1946 4,1 43.6 
1947 5.0 44.8 
1948 3.6 1/ 43-4 
1949 5.3 —' 46.5 
1950 5.5 46.3 
1951 7.2 48.5 
1952 7.1 47.5 
1953 8.1 49.2 
1954 8,1 47.3 
1955 8.3 47.7 
1956 5.1 44,7 
1957 7.8 46.2 
1958 6.0 44,9 
|1/July temperature was estimated. 








Water temperatures appear to be a limiting factor in the Casco Bay area in 
Maine, and establish the western limit of lobster pounding. Here water temperatures 
rise to 65° F. or higher, and the commercial storage of lobsters becomes difficult. 


Except as it affects the lobsters' tolerance to high water temperatures anddis- 
solved oxygen depletion, salinity does not seem to be a major problem in most 
pounds, The volume of fresh water required to reduce the salinity of the lobster 
pound to the danger point is more than is usually available. Occasionally, however, 
enough fresh water will flow over the top of a pound, sweeping away the higher lay- 
ers of sea water, so that there is insufficient oxygen in the residual layer of sea 
water to support the lobsters, In this case, mortality is directly due to smothering. 


Particularly during low tide, heavily stocked pounds may have marked oxygen 
depletion at the bottom stratum, even when the upper strata are progressively rich- 
er in oxygen. Compressed air has been used to break up such stratification and 
produce homogeneous oxygen distribution within pounds, Such treatment of fresh 
ponds has been described by Schmitz and Hasler (1958). 
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Pounded lobsters are usually fed, although they may go for several months with- 
out feeding. Unfed, they lose weight, and cannibalism becomes more troublesome. 
Redfish (Sebastes) racks (the skeletons left after the fish are filleted) and herring 
are the most popular foods. Trash fish may also be used. The amount of food given 
can be quite critical, If more is provided than the lobsters can eat, the resulting 
putrefaction consumes 
oxygen and may release ; 
toxic products. Food re- 91 =eeees: ‘ 
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son and condition of lob- 
sters; therefore, most 
poundkeepers provide just 
enough food so that none 
is left after twenty-four 
hours. 
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The known diseases 
of lobsters are fortu- 
nately few and not partic- 
ularly widespread, but at 
times they can be quite 
costly. Gaffkya homarii, 
the worst killer of stored 
lobsters, is a bacterium 44 
which multiplies in the 
blood stream of the lob- 
ster and destroys the 3 -— = SEE — 43° 
blood corpuscles (Snies- $ 
zko and Taylor, 1947). - 
This disease is common- 
ly known as "ned tail," Fig. 11 - Maine July-August lobster landings and mean Boothbay Harbor surface 
however, the reddish dis- i teens Baca rune ems Pay Je 
coloration sometimes found under the tail is not, as first believed, a symptom of 
Gaffkya infection, so the common name is misleading. Shell disease, caused by 
shelI-consuming bacteria which attack the cuticle of the shell or gills, may cause 
moderate mortality (Hess 1937, Sawyer and Taylor, 1949), The greater economic 
damage is done, however, by the unsightly lesions left on the shells of surviving 
lobsters. Most lobsters are sold alive or, in the shell, so shell disease has an ad- 
verse effect on their marketability. There are without doubt other diseases which 
we do not yet recognize. We know that severe winter mortalities can occur when 
neither red tail nor shell disease may be detected. At present their causes must 
remain subject for speculation. 
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There are several other conditions which do not occur in lobster pounds, but 
are lethal to lobsters stored in tank systems. One is gas disease, caused by the 
compression of air with pumped sea water (Harriman, 1955). This results in a su- 
persaturation of dissolved nitrogen which is injurious to lobsters. Some mortalities 
result from the presence of toxic ions (Wilder 1952, Harriman 1953), such as copper, 
or certain insecticides, notably the gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride (Lindane). 


The final aspect of lobster pound operation which is worthy of much more work 
is the role of pounds in conditioning of lobsters, Through most of the summer, large 
numbers of ''shedder'' (recently-moulted) lobsters are landed. Such lobsters have 
thin shells, poor meat, and do not ship well, Many pound operators put such lobsters 
into the pound until the shell becomes harder. A study of pound practices to promote 
methods of hardening shell and building meat content simultaneously is needed. 
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There is an extensive amount of information on the physical and biological lim- 
itations of pound operation, In the major lobster-producing areas, Federal and State 
biologists are available to discuss handling problems and in some cases may be able 
to diagnose the causes of mortalities. However, a considerable amount of informa- 
tion is either spotty or nonexistent. If biological research is to bring the greatest 
possible benefit to the lobster industry, a more intensive program of research must 
be supported, and the industry should make more effective use of the personnel and 
information at hand. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 53 - UTILIZATION OF 
SEA CUCUMBERS (Holothurians) AS FOOD 


Sea cucumbers (sometimes called sea slugs) are fleshy echinoderms occurring 
commonly on the bottom both of intertidal and of deep-sea areas. They are related 
to starfish. The leathery skin, however, has no spines and no skeletal structure be- 
yond small plates of calcareous material. The sea cucumber is a simple animal, 
tube-like in form, in which the skin and the longitudinal muscle surround the viscera. 
The front or anterior end is determined easily by the group of tentacles that serve 
to sweep water and food from the sea bottom. 


~ 





In the North Pacific, sea cucumbers may be gathered at any time of the year, 
but natives in Alaska claim that the quality of sea cucumbers is poor during the sum- 
mer or period of warmer water. Sea cucumbers, after being gathered, should be 
placed in a tub with a small amount of pure fresh sea water to allow them to con- 
tract. While they are still fresh and in good condition, they should be cleaned and 
eviscerated by cutting off one or both ends, splitting down the side, and scraping and 
flushing out the visceral matter. The skin and the attached inner muscle, which is 
usually white, can be handled in either of two ways: 


1. Most people prefer to use only the white longitudinal muscle, which looks 
and tastes like excellent-quality sliced clam meats, once it is separated from the 
outer skin. The skin with attached muscle should be washed in fresh sea water, and 
the white muscle should be peeled or cut away from the skin as thin strips. The 
muscle then can be used fresh, frozen, or canned. 


Fresh: Cook the thin white strips of muscle and use them in the same 
way as raw clam meats are used. The muscle, if simmered in a small a- 
mount of salted water for a few minutes, for example, can be minced easily 
and used to make chowder, fritters, and sea~cucumber dip, employing the 
same ingredients as those of clam dip--namely, freshcream, cream cheese, 
and seasoning. 


Frozen: Pack the muscle in small jars or cans, flood it with a 2-per- 
cent salt solution (about 1 tablespoon of salt per quart of water), close or 
seam it, freeze, and store at 0 F. The meats will keep for 3 or 4months 
in good condition. 


Canned: Use a process similar to that employed with minced razor 
clams, Fill the minced sea cucumber in brine into $-pound cans (307 x 113) 
with c-enamel, vacuum-seam; process for 35 minutes at 240° F. (10 
pounds steam pressure), and water cool. No data are available on the 
yield of meat per weight of whole animal, but it is known to be low. 


2. The Indians of the Northwest Coast prepare the entire skin and attached 
muscle for use by boiling the eviscerated sea cucumber for about 20 minutes or by 
roasting it in a fire pit. The sea cucumber also can be dried and used in the same 
way as is trepang or dried sea cucumber of the Orient. 
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A discussion of the preparation of trepang is given in Research Report 18 of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, Curing of Fisher 
Products, by Norman D. Jarvis. Copies of this bulletin may be bought from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
75 cents each. 


--By John A. Dassow, Supervisory Chemist, 
Fishery Technological Laboratory, 
ee Division of Industrial Research and Services, 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Seattle, Wash. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FROZEN STORAGE POSSIBLE FOR PINK SHRIMP 


The frozen storage life of pink shrimp is between 9 and 15 months, depending 
on packaging materials and storage environment. This finding was the result of 
tests completed early this year at the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Tech- 
nological Laboratory in East Boston, Mass. It was found that (1) peeled and deveined 
and (2) headless pink shrimp in the shell, frozen individually and in block form, pack- 
ed in commercial packages, and stored in a commercial-type cold-storage room at 
0° to -5 F. became unmarketable in 9 months due to excessive dehydration. Stor- 
age of similar samples at the same temperature in a high-humidity jacketed cold- 
storage room extended the storage life by at least 3 months. The quality of the con- 
trol-sample of shrimp which was vacuum-packed with water in hermetically-sealed 
cans and stored at -25° F. was still good to very good after 15 months of frozen 


storage. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN FREEZING GULF OYSTERS 


The problems involved in the freezing and storage of oysters have been investi- 
gated by Drs. E. A. Feiger, A. F. Novak, and M. E. Bailey at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. This research was conducted under a contract financed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries with funds provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
of 1954. The contract was terminated in 1958. Numerous investigations were made 
in which various methods of pretreatment, packaging, and freezing techniques were 
studied in efforts to develop a procedure which would result in a satisfactory frozen 
product. 


The most important requirement is that the oysters used for freezing be of 
prime quality, that is, have a high content of glycogen, fat, and total solids. It is 
also very important to maintain a good glaze on the frozen oysters throughout the 
storage period. Individually-frozen oysters or exposed surfaces of bulk-frozen oys- 
ters developed yellow colors and when these oysters were cooked the yellow color 
turned to orange and the oysters were found to have a strong, rancid flavor and odor. 


In addition to the yellow discoloration as a result of frozen storage, the mantle 
fringe of the oysters turned black and the mantle tissues became transparent so that 
the viscera mass showed through as a black or greenish black Spo}. These changes 
occurred even though the oysters were well glazed and stored at 0 F. Some oys- 
ters also showed a pink discoloration near the adductor muscle. 


The longer storage periods were also observed to result in increased fragility 
of the thawed oysters, and shrinkage and loss in weight during cooking also appear- 
ed to increase with increased frozen storage. 
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None of the treatments used on the raw oyster prior to freezing were success- 
ful in preventing all these adverse changes due to frozen storage. The use of a so- 
lution of sodium phosphate with a pH of 6.5 to 7.0 to wash the oysters prior to freez- 
ing reduced the amount of drip and the incidence of dark discoloration. Vacuum- 
packing in a sealed can was the best method of packaging tried. 


Re i 


HALIBUT IS PLENTIFUL 





Halibut is now plentiful because this is the beginning of the halibut season 
in the cold waters of the North Pacific Ocean, off the coasts of Washington, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, reports the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The main fishing season lasts from 8 to 10 weeks. 


The halibut, taken commercially, range in size from 5 to more than 80 pounds, 
with a few as large as 400 pounds being landed. The 5- to 10-pound sizes are re- 
ferred to as ''chicken halibut;" 
those from 10- to 60-pounds, 
"mediums;" those from 60- to 
80-pounds, "large;'"' and those 
over 80 pounds, as "whale" 
halibut. 


Halibut is a firm and fla- 
vorful fish having white, trans- 
lucent meat, It may be pre- 
pared very successfully by any 
of the basic cooking methods 
such as frying, baking, broiling, 
and steaming. 


Even though most of the 
halibut comes from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, halibut is a- 
vailable in all parts of the U- 
nited States, mainly as frozen 

steaks. Chunks and fillets of 
halibut are other forms in which it may be purchased. Frozen steaks or fillets 
may be cooked without thawing if additional cooking time is allowed. 





The home economists of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service suggest 
that you take advantage of the abundance of halibut steaks and fillets on the mar- 
ket and serve "Curried Halibut Casserole" to your family this spring. 


CURRIED HALIBUT CASSEROLE 





2 CUPS FLAKED HALIBUT + cup MILK 
i 
1 PACKAGE (8 OUNCES) NOODLES 1 CAN (102 OUNCES) CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 
1 
13 TEASPOONS CURRY POWDER 1 CAN (1 POUND 4 OUNCES) ASPARAGUS, DRAINED 


2 TABLESPOONS BUTTER OR OTHER FAT, MELTED] 1 CUP GRATED CHEESE 


Cook noodles as directed on package; drain. Place in a well-greased 2}- 
quart casserole. Cover with fish. Combine curry powder, butter, milk, and 
soup. Pour over fish andnoodles. Arrange a Sparagus over casserole and 
sprinkle with cheese. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 25 to 30 minutes 
ha until brown. Serves 6. 
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DEVELOPMENTS Sa 


DEEP-WATER TRAWLING FLEET: Every day, weather permitting, a fleet of 
about 50 vessels sails from the various harbors between Eureka and Santa Barbara, 
Calif., to tow their nets along the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, Modern navigation 
and depth-sounding equipment, combined with bigger and better winches, have made 
it possible for these fishermen to extend their operations farther offshore. Today 
it is not uncommon for them to fish in depths exceeding 2,000 feet. 





Over 20 different kinds of fish are caught in commercial quantities along the 
California coast. The total catch of this fleet has averaged well over 30 million 
pounds for the past several years and represents an income to the vessels of near- 
ly $2 million. 
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The trawl fleet, equipped with very specialized fishing gear, seeks fish living 
on or very near the bottom. In several hundred years no other type of fishing equip- 
ment has been developed to harvest sole and flounder adequately from the ocean 
floor. These nets derive their name, "otter trawl,"' from the large otter boards or 
kites used to spread the mouth of the net open as it is pulled through the water. 


A trawl net collects everything in its path, so is often blamed for the destruc- 
tion of feeding grounds, fish eggs, and young fish. 


The food-producing part of the sea is the surface layer of water and the shallow 
areas close to shore where sunlight may penetrate, rather than offshore depths 
where trawling occurs, California law prohibits all trawling within three nautical 
miles of the coastline. This usually limits the trawl fishermen to depths greater 
than 100 feet and removes them from the areas of greatest food production. 





OW 
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Few, if any, of our ocean fishes attach their eggs to the bottom in the depths at 
which commercial trawlers fish. Fish inhabiting deeper water have pelagic or free- 
floating eggs. These eggs drift at the mercy of winds and currents and are unaffect- 
ed by trawl nets. Climatic changes have far greater effect on the survival of the 
eggs than any action of the nets. 


Perhaps the greatest criticism of otter trawls is their destruction of smallfish. 
This charge was real. Extensive tests carried out in fishing countries all over the 
world, California included, have shown that small fish are caught in smallmesh 
nets, and larger mesh nets allow small fish to escape. 


In addition, larger mesh nets capture large fish in less time because a greater 
towing speed is possible with the lessened water resistance. Thus, fishermen bene- 
fit from a better grade of fish, less labor in sorting of the catch, and more assur- 
ance of a supply of fish for the future. 


Biologists from California, Oregon, and Washington have measured thousands 
of fish of several species, caught with nets of various size meshes, to have a sound 
basis for setting up uniform mesh regulations for the Pacific Coast. Today a coast- 
wide minimum mesh size of 43 inches (measured between the knots) is in effect. By 
stating what the minimum opening in the net must be, variations brought about by 
use of lighter or heavier twines is eliminated. A 43-inch opening gives the best bal- 
ance between marketable fish and escapement. 


Recent developments of underwater motion picture taking and television tech- 
niques are adding much to the store of knowledge about action of nets when fishing. 
What these developments reveal can have great bearing on future regulations, (Out- 
door California, January 1959.) ee: 
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SEASONAL FISHERY FOR SQUID: The California squid fishery is seasonal and 





is in full swing during the winter months. Between November 1957-March 1958 about 
3.5 million pounds of squid were \ 


A 


landed in California. i 
Mostof the catchis canned-- 
most of it in its own ink for ex- 
port to the Philippines and Greece, 
For the Latin-American trade 
squid may be canned in hot sauce, 


The squid fishery in Califor- 
nia is a fall-to-spring business, 
for itis then that they congregate 
in dense schools to breed and 
spawn. Duringthese months fish- 
ermen usually are willing to ac- 
cept $25 to $40 a ton because 
more lucrative species are 
absent, 





Unloading squid at . =o Mapes ae Koes oon _ — 
Most of the California squid wsedtoattract squid and the fishing ra ttn ata tenchacas 

catch is taken in Central Califor- pcg ter ts sede te yybegpay 

nia waters by special, small, round haul nets and goes to the markets and canneries 

of Monterey and San Francisco, However, the Southern California fishery is unique, 

generally involving smaller boats which brail the squid from the waters in much the 

Same manner as mackerel are scooped, but without chumming. 
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Fishing in Southern California waters is done at night with a 1,500-watt lamp 
hung from the mast or boom of a drifting boat to attract the squid to the surface. 
In the crystal-clear waters of the Channel Islands, where most squid are captured, 
large concentrations of squid make it seem as though the whole sea bottom is aris- 
ing from the depths and that the fishing boat will soon be aground, high and dry. 


As soon as the school has surfaced, the night light is lowered to 5 or 6 feet 
above the water and brailing begins. The brailing is accomplished by hand, or by 
power if the boat is equipped with a power-driven cathead. Hand brailing is done 


by one or two men from fishing racks hanging over the stern. 


from 2 to 10 tons a night. 


They may capture 


Boats using power brails usually are manned by three or more fishermen who 
operate the scoop from the deck. The brail end of the scoop is 3 or 4 feet in diam- 


eter and may be oval or round with a bag as long as 18 feet. 


As much as three tons 


may be taken with’ 3 or 4 passes of the scoop and as much as 30 tons may be put a- 


board during a single night. 


Besides the use of squid for food, a large amount is used for live and frozen 


bait. 


When squid are available, bait haulers and party boat operators frequently fish 
them for live bait on the sport fishing boats. Sometimes they are sought to supple- 
ment scarce anchovies and sometimes just because they are preferred over other 


kinds of live bait. 
partment of Fish and Game.) 





(Outdoor California, January 1959, issued by the California De- 





Canned Fish Consumer Purchases 


FEBRUARY 1959: Canned tuna purchases by household 
consumers in February 1959, were 1,125,000 cases of which 
46,000 cases were imported. By type of pack, domestic- 
packed tuna purchases were 224,000 cases solid, 720,000 
cases chunk, and 135,000 cases grated or flakes. The aver- 
age purchase was 1.9 cans at atime. About 34.3 percent of 
the households bought all types of canned tuna; only 1.6 per- 
cent bought the imported product, The average retail price 
paid for a 7-oz, can of domestic solid or fancy was 34,2 
cents and for a 6-1/2-0z. can of chunk 28,2 cents. Imported 
solid or fancy was bought at 29.3 cents a can. February 
purchases were substantially higher than the 849,000 cases 
bought in January by 32.5 percent; retail prices were slight- 
ly lower. 


During February, household consumer purchases of sar 
dines continued to be made more through independent out- 
lets than through chain outlets. Canned sardine purchases 
in February were 172,000 cases, of which 88,000 cases 
were Maine, 40,000 cases California, and 44,000 cases im- 
ported. The average purchase was 2,2 cans at a time for 





all sardines, but 2.6 cans for Maine, 1.6 cans for Califor- 
nia, and 1.9 cans for imported. Only 9.0 percent of the 
households bought all types of canned sardines; 5.3 percent 
bought Maine, 1.7 percent California, and 2.6 percent im- 
ported, The average retail price paid for a 4-oz. can of 
Maine sardines in oil was 11.2 cents, for a one~poundcan of 
California 24.4 cents, and for a 4-o0z, can of imported 25,3 cents, 
February purchases were up by 36.5 percent from the 
126,000 cases bought in January; retail prices were lower 
for domestic (except Maine sardines in oil) and imported. 
Because of the liberal stocks of canned California sar- 
dines, there has been an increase in purchases since Oc- 
tober 1958. 


Canned salmon purchases in February 1959 were 325,000 
standard cases, of which 169,000 cases were pinks and 
68,000 cases reds. The average purchase was 1.3 cans at 
atime. About 21,0 percent of the households bought all types 
of canned salmon; 10.4 percent bought pinks. The average 
retail price paid for a 1-lb. can of pink was 53.6 cents and 
for red 83.4 cents, February purchases were up about 24.5 
percent from the 261,000 cases bought in January. 





Clams 


NEW ENGLAND HARD CLAMS THRIVE IN FLORIDA: An experiment of the 





U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological LafFvratory at Milford, Conn., and 
the State of Florida showed that New England hard clams (Venus mercenaria) will 
thrive in Florida waters. The Laboratory sent very small clams to the State of 
Florida for planting. The clams not only survived but grew about five times faster 
than clams grow in colder northern waters. 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES, JANUARY'-FEBRUARY 1959: Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products: A total of 1.4 million poundsvalue $777,000) of fresh 
ae and frozen fishery products 
Table 1 - Fresh and Wisuex Manes Products were purchased in February 

















Purchased by Military Subsistence Market by the Military Subsistence 
Centers, February 1959 with Comparisons Market Centers for the use of 
QUANTITY VALUE the Armed Forces under the 





February | Jan.-Feb. February | Jan.-Feb. Department of Defense. The 
1959] 1958] 1959] 1958 [1959] 1958] 1959 | 1958 | quantity of these purchases 

.(1,000 Lbs.) . ERC) ee were lower than those in Jan- 
437 | 1,634 |2,926 [ 3, 326 | 777 ‘| ‘1 5001] 1,621 |1,944] uary by 3.5 percent and below 
February 1958 by 12.1 percent. 
The value of the purchases this February was 7.9 percent below the previous month 
and 22.4 percent below the same month a year ago. 


























For the first two months of 1959 purchases totaled 2.9 million pounds, valued 
at $1.6 million--a decrease of 12.0 percent in quantity and 16.6 percent in value as 
compared with the same pe- 

















riod of 1957. Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by 
Military Subsistence Market Centers, 
Prices paid for fresh and February 1959 with Comparisons 

frozen fishery products by the QUANTITY VALUE 
Department of Defensein Feb- | Species [February | Jan.-Feb. | Feb.]| Jan.-Feb. 
ruary 1959 averaged 53.6 cents 1959 | 1958} 1959 ]|1958]1959] | 1959 

a pound--3,1 cents a pound .. . (1,000 Lbs.) 2. fT... ($1,000). 
less than the previous month Tuna... | 368 | - 753 | 316] 189|, - 

and 7,7 cents a pound less than |Salmon Bs i - | 695 oh. tose 

in the same month in 1958. Sardines 25 | 3 37 21 Ss2li5% 


























Canned Fishery Products: Tuna and sardines were the only canned fishery 
product purchased for the use of the Armed Forces during February 1959, 
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Fisheries Loan Fund 





LOANS THROUGH MARCH 31, 1959: As of March 31, 1959, a total of 551 ap- 
plications for fisheries loans totaling $18,234,453 had been received. Of these, 291 
($7,346,792) have been approved, 187 ($5,273,789) have been declined, 41 ($1,677,126) 
have been withdrawn, and 32 ($2,987,122) are pending. As severalof the pending 
cases have been deferred indefinitely at the request of the applicants and collections 
are increasing, sufficient funds are available to process all new applications when 
received, 





The following loans have been approved between January 1 and March 31,1959: 


New England and Middle Atlantic Area: Alfred E. Wotton, Friendship, Me., 
$5,936; and Edwin F. Cramer, Atlantic City, N. J., $11,000. 





South Atlantic and Gulf Area: Henry Milton Forrest, Poquason, Va., $25,000. 





California: Anthony Leonard, Napa, $4,000; Jose da Silva, San Diego, $60,000; 
Charles Strickler, San Francisco, $5,000; and Gilbert Charles, Sausalito, 
$7,600. 
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Pacific Northwest Area: Harold R. Jones, Everett, Wash., $8,000; Clifford J. 
Errett, Seattle, Wash., $9,000; James B. Fullilove, Seattle, Wash., $3,000; Jesse B, 
Meagher, Seattle, Wash., $11,000; and Harold C, Hansen, Seattle, Wash., $17,000. 





Alaska: Henry Anderson, Juneau, $3,500. 


Jae 
Fishways 


FISHWAYS WITH STEEPER GRADIENT TO BE TESTED AT ICE HARBOR DAM: 
The first full-scale test of some of the research on fishways at Bonneville Dam, 
conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, will soon be made at the 
Ice Harbor Dam on the Snake River. The fishway on the south shore of the Ice Har- 
bor Dam will have the standard gradient of 1:16 while the fishway on the north shore 
will have a gradient of 1:10. The 1:10 gradient is less steep than the experimental 
1:8 gradient which Bonneville Dam experiments showed was apparently satisfactory 
for salmon acceptance. Continuous observations will be made at both fishways to 
obtain comparison data on the operation and efficiency of the fishways. 


ZN 
Florida 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI AWARDED GRANT FOR MARINE RADIATION RE- 
SEARCH: A grant of $12,000 to the Marine Laboratory of the University of Miami 
to be used for basic research on radium distribution in the bottom sediments and 
the water above in the Florida Straits, the Bahamas, and the Caribbean area, has 
been made by the National Seamen Foundation, 














This work is to ascertain how fast radium escapes from the sediments. It is 
produced by a thorium isotope which has been precipitated in the ocean waters, 
This originates from the uranium contained in all ocean waters. 





Food Poisoning 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES BUREAU DIRECTOR STATES FLOUNDER FILLETS 
NOT DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR FOOD POISONING: It is regrettable that the 
recent publicity centering around the alleged food poisoning in New Jersey resulting 
from the use of flounder fillets has marred the splendid and progressive steps that 
this Nation's commercial fishing industry has taken to provide the consumer with 
the finest quality and widest variety of nutritional, high-protein, low-calorie fish 
and shellfish, stated Donald L. McKernan, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, late in March. 











McKernan further stated that he would await the investigation of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration with respect to the use of sodium-nitrite in this particular 
lot of fish since that agency is the one charged with the responsibility for protecting 
the foods sold in this country from adulteration. The Bureau had been in continuous 
contact with officials of the Food and Drug Administration from the very earliest re- 
port emanating from the food poisoning case in Haddon Heights, N. J., near Phila- 
delphia, Pa, and confirmed the statement of John L, Harvey, Deputy Commissioner 
of Food and Drug, to the effect that the public has no cause for apprehension about 
the wholesomeness and safety of fish available in stores throughout the country. 





© -- bo ee 
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The question of the use of sodium nitrite as an additive in fishery products in 
the United States has been carefully explored and so far its use has been outlawed, 
By exercising adequate controls on fish and shellfish from the time they are actual- 
ly taken from the water until the time they reach the consumer there is no need for 
any such additives, Sodium nitrite is used in very limited quantities and under very 
careful supervision on fishery products in some other countries. It is also used as 
a preservative on certain types of meat products in this country. 


It is unfortunate, McKernan further stated, that this case, which was local to 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, received such widespread publicity throughout 
the Eastern seaboard, but on the other hand he commended the Food and Drug au- 
thorities and the local health officials for alerting the public to a potential hazard. 


McKernan stated he wants the public's interest safeguarded by having consumers 
assured only of the highest quality fish. He indicated that this policy of the Bureau 
would be reiterated at the annual convention of the National Fisheries Institute in 
New York City, April 12-15. At that time a major portion of the nation's fresh and 
frozen fish producers and processors will be assembled to discuss mutual industry 
interests. In my opinion, McKernan stated, this matter must be given major consid- 
eration at the meeting. 


Director McKernan also called attention to the program for voluntary standards 
for fishery products which has been established by the Bureau and adopted by various 
segments of the commercial fishing industry. This is further assurance that fishery 
products reaching the consumer are of the very highest quality. Products bearing 
the USDI Grade A symbol, stated McKernan, are packed under continuous inspection 
of U. S. Department of the Interior inspectors and will bring the ultimate in whole- 
someness, The fishing industry feels so strongly about the establishment of these 
voluntary standards that it has petitioned the Bureau through a national trade asso- 
ciation to increase this type of inspection service so the consumer will have com- 
plete confidence in fishery products. 


The country's consumption of fish and shellfish showed a very encouraging in- 
crease this past year indicating the growing reliance that is being placed on fishery 
products in the home, restaurants, and other eating places. 


McKernan stated the best evidence of the desire of the Philadelphia metropoli- 
tan area fish industry to keep pace with modern technological and merchandising 
practices is its plan to move into the new multimillion dollar Philadelphia Market 
Center when it is ready for occupancy within the next few months. The plans call 
for the most sanitary fish-handling facilities and will even include a test kitchen 
where new recipes for attractive fish and shellfish meals will be prepared for dis- 
tribution to household and institutional consumers. 


He ak a ae ok 


NEW YORK CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT FINDS FISH SUPPLIES SAFE: The 
New York City supply of fishery products has been checked and declared wholesome 
and free from contamination. The Director of the Bureau of Food and Drugs, New 
York City Department of Health, has been informed by the Philadelphia area office 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administration, that it has been definitely established 
that the fish which caused the poisoning in the Philadelphia and south Jersey areas 
late in March were processed in a Philadelphia plant and were contaminated there. 
None of the fish from that plant reached the New York City area. 








As a precautionary measure, New York City Health Department inspectors 
checked all shipments of flounder fillets that arrived at the Fulton Fish Market and 
other wholesale outlets in that City and found no contamination in the fish. Five in- 
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spectors under the direction of the Chief of the Fish and Shellfish Division of the 
Health Department were at the Fulton Fish Market before they were open for busi- 
ness at 6 a.m, on March 26 to inspect fish fillets. Following the inspection, the 
wholesale fish dealers were permitted to distribute the products. 


WE 


IF 
Great Lakes 


CONTROL MEASURES IN MICHIGAN'S GREAT LAKES STREAMS TO BE CON- 
TINUED: The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in February was granted per- 
mission to continue its work in controlling and destroying sea lamprey in Michigan 
streams tributary to three of the Great Lakes. The Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment Director designated 29 upper peninsula streams tributary to Lake Superior in 
which the Bureau may conduct chemical treatment; 83 streams tributary to Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, and Huron in which the Bureau may install, maintain, and op- 
erate screens, wei.s, traps, and electrical devices. 








To meet its June 30, 1960, deadline for chemical treatment of all Lake Superior 
lamprey streams, the Bureau will discontinue operating electrical barriers in 19 
streams tributary to Lake Michigan during 1959 and 1960. The Bureau expects to 
operate its devices in the remaining 35 streams between April 1 and July 31. 


< 


Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


EFFICIENCY OF TRAWLS VERSUS BAITED TRAPS IN RED SNAPPER FISH- 
ING ON CAMPECHE BANK (M/V Silver Bay Cruise 15): Comparative catch rates 
of baited bottom traps versus a modified 
| New England-type otter trawl were studied 
| by the U.S, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
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M/V Silver Bay Cruise No. 15 (Feb. 24-Mar. 12, 1959). 





eries exploratory fishing vessel Silver Ba 
during a cruise (ended March 12, 1959 
to Campeche Bank off the Yucatan Pen- 
ninsula of Mexico. 


Fifty-two trap stations were com- 
pleted using conventional and modified 
arrowhead traps incorporating various 
entrance designs which were suggested 
by underwater television observations 
of snapper trap fishing by the Bureau's 
gear research vessel George M, Bowers. 
A total of 399 pounds of snapper and 296 
pounds of grouper were taken in the 52 
trap sets, with the modified traps ac- 
counting for approximately 80 percent of 
the total catch of 695 pounds. 


Thirty-two drags were made in the 
same area using a modified New England- 
type fish trawl equipped with rollers and 
standard VD Rig. A total of 5,052 pounds 
of snapper and 803 pounds of grouper 
were taken during the trawling operation. 
Daily trawl catches averaged approxi- 
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mately 1,500 pounds with individual catches ranging from 20 to 1,260 pounds per 90-min- 
utetow. Gear damage was negligible and was limited tominor tears. 
conditions greatly curtailed the fishing effort throughout the trip. 


Adverse weather 





(M/V Silver Bay Cruise 15) 


Table 1 - Weight Tabulation of Snapper and Grouper Catch by Trawl © 






























































Total Average Weight 
Species Common Name Weight Weight Range of 
gh" | of Fish | Individual Fish 
Sr (POUDGS) ocd owe 
lutianus aya ....... Red snapper 3,565 8 1-20 
Lutianus analis ..... Mutton or King snapper 1,125 10 6-18 
Lutianus synagris ....j|Laneor Rainbow snapper 289 if 1-3 
Lutianus griseus Gray snapper 27 5 2-15 
utianus apodus ..... Schoolmaster 15 15 15 
Lachnolaimus maximus | Hogfish 31 8 6-12 
Total Snapper 9,092 
Epinephelus morio....|Red grouper 77 8 4-12 
pinephelus nigretus . .| Warsaw 10 10 10 
ycteroperca bonaci . . | Black grouper 30 15 15 
ycteroperca falcata. . | Scamp 176 8 2-10 
Promicrops itaira... .|Jewfish 510 250 225-300 
Total Grouper 803 
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TRAWLING FOR MIDWATER INDUSTRIAL FISH STOCKS BETWEEN MISSIS- 





SIPPI DEL.TA AND CAPE ROMANO, FLA, (M/V 





midwater trawl and two night-light stations were 
mercial Fisheries exploratory 
fishing vessel Oregon in the 
range from 
the Mississippi Delta to Cape 
Romano, Fla., from Febru- 
ary 24 to March 18, 1959. The 
cruise was part of a series of | 
cruises planned to discover off- ets, 
the-bottom stocks of fish suit- “Vs 
able for reduction, pet food, or a9 


5-40 fathom dep 


canning, 


Twenty-four tows in the 
Pass-a-Loutre-Chandeleur Is- 
land area (Mississippi Delta) 
yielded 6,570 pounds of mixed 
razorbellies (Harengula pensa- 


Oregon Cruise 57): 


ey, 























colae), thread herring (Opis- 
thonema oglinum), anchovies 
{Anchoa sp.), pinfish (Lagodon 
rhomboides), and menhaden 
(Brevoortia patronus). Indi- 
vidual catches ranged from 
10-1,050 pounds per tow. One 
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tow in 10-20 fathoms contained 870 pounds of menhaden. 
five tows produced only small amounts of anchovies. 


M/V Oregon Cruise 57 (February 24-March 18, 1959). 


Off Dauphin Island, Miss., 


The gear used in the trawling operations consisted of 40- and 60-foot square 


midwater trawls with mesh sizes tapering from 5 inches in the wings to } inch in 
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the cod end. A 500-watt lamp suspended approximately two feet above the surface 
was used for light-attraction studies. 


Fairly dense concentrations of round herring (Etrumeus sp.) and Spanish sar- 
dines (Sardinella anchovia) were indicated on the vessel's electronic fish finders in 
10-12 fathoms west of Cape San Blas, Fla. Five tows in this area, however, failed 
to produce catches of any significance. 





A total of 23 tows was completed in the 10- to 30-fathom depth range between 
Cedar Keys and Cape Romano, Fla. Failure to locate midwater fish in this area 
by echo-sounding was reflected in the catch which averaged approximately 10 pounds 
of mixed round herring, thread herring, and Spanish sardines per tow. In this area 
heavy concentrations of mixed small round herring and anchovies were attracted by 
night lights on two occasions. No attempt was made to capture any significant quan- 
tity of these fish due to the lack of suitable gear. 


Surface schools of fish which are normally abundant at this season were notably 
absent in the areas surveyed. This may be attributed to the adverse weather condi- 
tions that prevailed throughout the cruise. 


Numerous samples were collected and preserved for future laboratory study by 
Bureau biologists and technologists. 
ie 


Irradiation Preservation 


GRANT FOR STUDY OF SEAFOODS FOR ARMED FORCES: A new grant of 
$14,000 has been made to Oregon State College to study irradiation-preservation of 
seafoods for the Armed Forces. The research (sponsored by the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute) could extend the market for fresh Oregon crab meat 
and provide fresh-tasting fish products for Army menus in distant areas, 








Maine Sardines 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED: A 10-week newspaper 
advertising campaign for Maine canned sardines in 35 key markets from coast to 
coast was launched on March 17, 1959, by the Maine Sardine Council. The schedule 
calls for five insertions of 1,000-line color ads in each of 53 newspapers to be run 
on alternate weeks, and the budget is in excess of $200,000. 





The copy will contain a maximum of art and a minimum of type and will be built 
around the nutrition values, flavor, convenience, and versatility of the product. The 
industry's history-making quality-control and grading program will also be featured 
along with a punch line that ''Americans Are Now Eating More Than 125 Million 
Maine Sardines a Month." 


The campaign was designed to boost consumption during the traditionally good 
spring sardine selling months, as well as to stimulate trade and consumer interest 
in the product for the 1959 pack season which gets under way in late May. 


The markets to be covered are: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bangor, Birmingham, Buf- 
falo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbia (S. C.), Dallas, Jackson, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New 
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Orleans, New York, Newark, Oakland, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), Richmond, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, San Antonio, San Francisco, Shreveport, Toledo, and Washington, 


DPS 


Menhaden 


ATLANTIC FISHERY TRENDS IN 1958: The most striking feature of the men- 
haden fishery late in the summer of 1958 was the failure of the September-October 
"run" of large fish in southern Long Islandwaters. From 1952 through 1957, large 
old fish which occurred in the summer fishery farther northward appeared along the 
southern Long Island coast in 
September, where they pro- 
vided excellent fishing through 
mid- or late October. No one 
knows why the run failed to 
materialize in 1958. 








The fishery in the fall of 
1958 off the North Carolina 
coast was exceptionally good. 
The catch, based on prelimi- 
nary data, was about 1,500 


tons below the record set in Fig. 1 - Menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus), is similar in appearance to the 

1956. herring, has a black spot just back of the head on each side, ranges in 
size from 5 to 8 inches, which make up most of the present catch, toa 
maximum of 18 inches. 














Data for 1958 on menhad- 
en (which are used almost exclusively in the manufacture of meal and oil) reveal 
several interesting things. Two-year-old fish comprised a substantially greater 
proportion of the Chesapeake Bay catch than in any previous year (about 60 percent). 
Two-year-old fish in the Middle Atlantic attained the largest size in any year for 
which the U. S, Fish and Wildlife Service has data, Two-year-old fish constituted 
the bulk of the fall catch off the coast of North Carolina. 





Fig. 2 - Part of the menhaden fleet at Beaufort, N. C., a center of menhaden operations. 


For the past three years two-year fish have contributed substantially to the 
Chesapeake Bay fishery during the first part of the season. However, by early Au- 
gust these were replaced by one-year-old fish. This shift in age composition did 
not occur in 1958. This indicates that the 1956 year-class was either unusually a- 
bundant or the fish failed to move out of the Bay as indicated in the past. The re- 
eR that the two-year-old fish were chiefly responsible for the increased yield 
in the Bay. 
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In 1958 the Middle Atlantic fish were larger than they have been for the last six 
years. No one knows whether the increased growth represented generally better 
feeding or other environmental conditions or resulted from a lower population abund- 
ance. These larger-than-usual two-year-old fish appeared also in the North Caro- 
lina fall fishery and made the largest contribution to the catch in that area in both 
weight and number. 


National Fisheries Institute 


FISHING INDUSTRY PROBLEMS POINTED OUT BY INSTITUTE PRESIDENT: 
It is only a matter of time when the Soviet Union will push the United States out of 
its No. 2 position in world fisheries, L. Vernon Drape, New Bedford, Mass., presi- 
dent of the National Fisheries Institute, told the General Session of the group at its 
14th annual convention in New York City on April 13. 








High cost of vessel construction and the postwar trade and defense policies of 
the United States have forced a steady decline in the American fishing fleet on both 
the east and west coasts, Drape said. 


Depletion and disappearance of the once-plentiful halibut whose last stand is 
being made in Northern Pacific waters was predicted by Drape with the denuncia- 
tion of the recent invasion of these waters by a Russian fleet of from 50 to 75 trawlers, 


"While we recognize that these are international waters, the Pacific halibut re- 
source has been maintained only because United States and Canadian fishermen re- 
strict their catches through regulations formulated under an international treaty. 
Fishermen of the two nations strictly adhere to an annual fixed quota of halibut. 
When the quota is reached, the season is closed,'' Drape explained. 


Drape told the convention that, ''should Russia continue to fish these waters with- 
out regard to seasons or regulations, the North Pacific halibut will be depleted be- 
yond restoration." 


Drape told the convention that substantial progress had been made in the mar- 
keting of fishery products with the United States consumer. The National Fisheries 
Institute has embarked upon a program in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries for a revolutionary standards program similar to that proved so 
successful with agricultural products. He stated, "in an industry like ours, it isa 
never-ending vigilance and an absolute essential that we maintain the best quality 
from the time the fish are removed from the water until they reach the dinner table," 


OK OK IK 


ORDERLY SHRIMP MARKETING URGED AT ANNUAL CONVENTION: The un- 
ceasing demand in the United States for shrimp has created a booming market into 
which a word of caution was injected on April 13, by the President of the Shrimp As- 
sociation of the Americas. The Association held its meeting at the same time as the 
14th annual convention of the National Fisheries Institute in New York City. 





The Association President called for ''a more orderly increase" in bringing the 
shrimp to market in contrast to the 225 percent jump in imports last year and the 
accompanying vigorous fishing of shrimp beds throughout the world. 


United States shrimp imports from all sources in 1958 rocketed to 85.4 million 
pounds, up from 69.7 million pounds for the same period in 1957. 
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"It was only a short time ago that we considered 150 million pounds of shrimp 
annually the top of the market, We are now consuming 210 million pounds and there 
appears to be no end in sight," said the Association's President. He also called for 
extension of international agreements and conservation laws to insure a continued 
source of supply of this vital protein food. 





North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research 


COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES OF BUTTERFISH AND GROUPER FOUND OFF 
CAPE FEAR, N. C. (M/V Delaware Cruise 59-2): Commercial quantities of butter- 
fish (Poronotus triacanthus) and black grouper (Mycteroperca bonaci) were taken by 
the U. 5S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel Delaware dur- 




















ing a February 16-March 2,1959, 
cruise, A total of 4,000 pounds 

of small and medium-size butter- 
fish were taken inonetow 60 miles 
east-southeast of Cape Fear ata 
depth of 150 fathoms (latitude 
33°22' north, longitude 76°54'30" 
west), and 400 pounds of grouper 
were taken in another tow 60 miles 
south of Cape Fear at depths 
ranging from 96 to 100 fathoms 
(latitude 32°51' north, longitude 
77°58' west), Other tows yielded 
quantities of small squid (Loligo- 
pealii), round herring (Etrumeus 
sadina), and chub mackerel (Pneu- 
matophorus colias), but these and 
other species were not taken in 
commercial quantities. 








This cruise was the second 
exploratory cruise made off the 
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coasts of the Carolinas and Geor- 4 
gia by the Delaware. The first 
cruise was made in February 1958 
and was marked by an excellent catch of red snapper (Lutianus sp.) southeast of 
Cape Lookout; the species was not found during the 1959 cruise. The prime objec- 
tive of the second cruise was to expand the survey along the edge of the Continental 
Shelf in this area for commercial concentrations of fish and to resample the areas 
previously worked, However, some sampling was done in more shoal water for com- 
parative purposes, Tows were made at 34 stations using a standard No, 41 otter 
trawl equipped with 45 feet of wooden rollers and a small mesh liner in the cod end. 
The rollers helped to minimize damage to, and loss of, gear which was nevertheless 
considerable. The area surveyed included a considerable amount of unfishable bot- 
tom in the deeper water. A complete net was lost in 81 fathoms (latitude 32934' 
north, longitude 78931' west), and extensive damage to the lower wings and bottom 
belly of the net was incurred in 98-100 fathoms (latitude 32°53' north, longi- 
tude 77955'30"' west). 














M/V Delaware Cruise 59-2 (Feb. 16-Mar. 2, 1959). 


In addition to the 34 trawl stations, two oceanographic transects were made, 
Bottom-water temperatures recorded on similar transects during the 1958 cruise 
indicated that the water was warmer at the 75-fathom depth than at shallower or 
greater depths. This year's data failed to indicate the presence of this warm-water 
intrusion. With but one exception, all bottom-water temperatures taken at the 75- 
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fathom depth were in close agreement with those taken from adjacent deeper and 
more shallow depths. Butterfly fish and other tropical species which were present 
in the same areas last year, were not found this year. It has been reported by local 
fishermen that the southerly current flow along the coast seems to be much stronger 
than jn previous years, 





North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


FISHING GEAR RESEARCH PLANNED IN PUGET SOUND (M/V John N. Cobb 
Cruise 41): Gear research studies will be made by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Exploratory fishing vessel John N. Cobb from February 9-March 27, 1959, 

a h a in Puget Sound, The studies will 
be made in the shallow water areas 
of Puget Sound, including East 
Sound, Holmes Harbor, Hood Ca- 
nal, or other areas exhibiting de- 
sirable bottom and water charac- 
teristics. 
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Studies will include use of 
otter trawls (modified to increase 
their efficiency) to determine their 
effectiveness under actual fishing 
conditions, Evaluations are to be 
made of the degree to which hori- 
zontal and vertical spread is af- 
fected by the net modifications, 
Three different types of otter- 
trawl doors will be tested to de- 
termine the importance of design 
in spreading the trawl. 





Tests will be evaluated by 
SCUBA divers while working from 
Se a sea sled. The divers will read 

and record force measurements 
The John ¥ oe a vessel operated by the Service's Bureau of Com- taken at various points on the 

trawls, as well as noting the op- 
erating characteristics of the trawls. Still and motion pictures will be made to aid 
in the final evaluation of the underwater tests on the otter-trawl gear. 





x 


Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 


OBSERVATIONS ON CALIFORNIA CURRENT EXTENSION IN VICINITY OF HA- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS CONTINUED (M/V Hugh M. Smith Cruise 50): In an effort to de- 
lineate the California Current Extension, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
research vessel Hugh M. Smith on cruise 50 (which ended February 10, 1959) con- 
ducted operations in the area 13° N, to 23° N. latitude, 147° W. to 170° W. longitude-- 
extending from 500 miles west of Oahu to a point 700 miles east and as far south as 
600 miles. Bathythermograph and surface salinity samples were obtained at approx- 
imately 30-mile intervals. 
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Surface water, with salinities and temperatures which could be called the "North 
Pacific Equatorial" type, was found to have spread to 20° N, to the east of Hawaii. 
This equatorial type water to the southwest was found south of the line between 18°N., 
158° W., and 15° N., 168° W. Surface waters with salinities and temperatures which 
could be called the ''North Pacific Central" type were found to the north. The transi- 
tion zone between these two water types was from 30 to 150 miles wide. Water of 
the California Current Extension with salinities and temperatures intermediate to the 
two types mentioned above, and with which it is assumed that season fish are asso- 
ciated, was found only in a few restricted areas, 


A total of 39 stations were occupied during the cruise of which there were 11 
long-line stations with 40 baskets of 11-hook gear. The remainder of the stations 
were 0-60 meter oblique plankton hauls. Although analysis of the significance of the 
data from the biological samples must await the completion of the remaining two of 
this series of three cruises scheduled during the advent of the Hawaiian skipjack 
season, the absence of season skipjack within the cruise area was strikingly evident. 
This absence indicates that these fish were not associated with either North Pacific 
Central or North Pacific Equatorial water in the vicinity of the Hawaiian Islands 
during the winter months and suggest that they migrate to different parts of the ocean 
more than 500 miles away from Hawaii. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1958, p. 62. 
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TILAPIA REARING EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED: The U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries tilapia plant at Paia, Maui, which had been held on a stand-by 
basis during January and most of February, was re-activated in late February, un- 
der terms of an agreement signed by the Maui Fisheries and Marine Products, Ltd., 
the Territory Board of Agriculture and Forestry, and the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries. The re-activation of the plant provides an opportunity to test meth- 
ods developed at the Kewalo plant for inducing early spawning and to evaluate the 
cost of employing these methods on a commercial scale during the spring months 
when the fish are normally inactive. The Bureau's scientists hope to obtain further 
information regarding the utilization of the bait-size tilapia at sea as the skipjack 
season was very poor last year and did not provide proper conditions for testing a 
new bait fish. 





The brood tanks were drained on February 25-27 and the adult fish, as well as 
the young fish which had accumulated since last December, were removed, The 
adults were then returned to the brood tanks in the ratio of 200 males to 600 females 
to a tank, which allots 4.1 sq. ft. of bottom area to each male, 


Last year's operation allotted 3.6 sq. ft. per male but experiments conducted at 
the Kewalo plant indicated that the most productive sex ratio and brood stock con- 
centration was a 3:1 ratio of females to males with an area of 4 sq. ft. per male. 
The present stocking of brood fish was, therefore, carried out in accordance with 
these results. 


The methods developed at the Kewalo plant by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries and the Territorial Fish and Game indicate that spawning can be induced dur- 
ing the winter months by increasing the water temperature. Heating elements are 
on order for the brood tanks at Paia and it is hoped that by increasing the water 
temperature a significant increase in production can be obtained during the coming 
-- spring months over that of 1958 when production did not reach a favorable level un- 
til June. 

“ Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1959, p. 30. 
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TUNA RESOURCES SURVEY IN MARQUESAS AND TUAMOTU ISLANDS AREA 
ENDED (M/V Charles H. Gilbert Cruise 43): The completion of a 24-year oceano- 
graphic and fishery research program (principally to assess tuna resources) in the 
Marquesas and Tuamotu Islands was marked by the return to Honolulu on March 26, 
1959, of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Charles H. Gilbert, 
from a 79-day trip. A United States west coast tuna clipper, the Cape Falcon under 
charter to the Bureau, took part in this last survey of the area to determine if tuna 
was sufficiently abundant for live-bait fishing on a commercial scale. 

















The research vessel was primarily engaged in determining the abundance of 
surface schools of skipjack and yellowfin along survey tracks which had been fol- 
lowed during previous cruises. It was found that the number of schools sighted was 
less than half of those reported during the same seasons in 1957 and 1958; also, that 
the fish were small, averaging about 6 pounds, and the schools, although large, were 
frequently wild and difficult to chum to the vessel. 


A fishery biologist from the Bureau's Fishery Laboratory in Hawaii accompa- 
nied the Cape Falcon from San Diego, Calif., to Almejas Bay, Mexico, where 24,000 
pounds of live bait were loaded prior to proceeding to the Marquesas. He reports 
that a total of nearly 200 schools, mostly skipjack and yellowfin, was sighted in the 
waters of French Oceania, The vessel caught only 16 tons in the season proven to 
be best from surveys made in previous years. This disappointingly low figure re- 
sulted from the comparative scarcity of schools, the small size of the fish, their 
wildness, and the fact that the Mexican bait was too large. 


Approximately 1,000 live Marquesan sardines were released in Maunalua Bay, 
Oahu. This is the eighth Oahu release of these fish which were introduced as a pos- 
sible supplement to the nehu, which is in short supply and is the principal live bait 
used by the Hawaiian tuna fishing fleet. Since the first release made in December 
1955, recoveries have been made, usually by commercial fishermen during baiting 
operations, from waters near the Islands of Kauai, Maui, Hawaii, and Oahu. Those 
sardines caught near Kauai, Oahu, and Hawaii are believed to be the result of spawn- 
ing in the Hawaiian area, indicating that these fish, transported from French Oceania, 
have been established in Hawaiian waters, 


Ow 


Practical Method of Preventing a Purse-Seine 
Net from Sinking to Its Full Depth 


One of the problems facing purse-seine fishermen is whether or not to lay out 
the net when fish are running in waters shallower than the net. As the purse-seine 
nets now used in California have a stretched depth of from 29 to 40 fathoms (174-240 
feet), the only practical time nets can be layed out in shallower waters is when the 
bottom is sandy and free of snags. Under those conditions sets can be made indepths 
as shallow as five fathoms (30 feet) without any trouble. In fact, shallow sets are 
the most efficient, as the fish cannot sound and escape the net by going under the 
leads. 


The problem in setting nets in shallow waters comes when the bottom is rocky, 
or contains other snags such as shipwrecks, old buoys or anchors, waterloggedtrees, 
etc. Risking a net at today's prices for synthetic netting is not practical yet it is at- 
tempted many times, sometimes with disastrous results. 


Usually, in order to decrease the depth to which a purse-seine net sinks, one or 
sometimes two strips of netting are removed from the seine. This involves a good 
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deal of work, usually a full day, and by the time it is done the fish may have moved 
to deeper water, where the shallow net cannot catch them. This type of work is frus- 
trating to say the least, and many ideas have been tried over the years, including 
carrying two nets, one deep and the other shallow. 


In order to eliminate the risks inherent in setting a deep net in shallow water, 
one of the most successful purse-seine captains fishing out of San Pedro, Calif., has 
devised a method of cutting down the distance the net sinks in the water. The meth- 
od, which has been used for two years by this captain, is according to him very prac- 
tical and has been used many times without any trouble. He uses it on both his tuna 
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Fig, 1A - Deep purse-seine net stretched out and adjusted so that it does not sink its full depth, 


Fig. 1B - Top view of deep purse-seine net showsihow the webbing balloons out behind the cork and lead lines. The only 
visible effect is at points A, B, C, D, etc. where the corks dip slightly where the lines are tied. 

pe ~ Showing how the 38 fathoms of webbing balloons out behind the cork and lead lines. 
we 


. The purse line prevents the 
bing from sinking any deeper than about 23 fathoms between depth control lines, 
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and sardine purse-seine nets, and it is very economical both as to time and cash out- 
lay. It consists of a number of 20-fathom (120-foot) long nylon ropes which are per- 
manently tied to the cork line 20 fathoms apart. When the captain wants the depth 
decreased, the loose end of the nylon rope is tied to the chain lead line at a point di- 
rectly across the width and inside the net. These points have previously been mark- 
ed on the chain lead line by painting two or three links, and in the case of the lead 
line are 18 fathoms apart. The difference in the distance between ropes along the 
lead line from those on the cork line is due to the practice of hanging nets "in" at 
the lead line at the ratio of 10 to 9, This "hanging in'' makes the net bag or balloon 
out, and is a desirable feature in purse-seine nets, On his tuna net, which is about 
40 fathoms deep, the 20-fathom long lines hold the net up so that between ropes it 
will dip only about 22-23 fathoms (132-138 feet). To date, he had not used this meth- 
od to shorten the depth of his tuna net anything less than 22-23 fathoms, but he had 
decreased the depth of his sardine net to about 15 fathoms (90 feet). 


When the vessel is operating in deep waters, the lines are not tied to the lead 
line, but are allowed to dangle free. Hanging loose they are no problem, and when 
the net is brought back aboard each line is passed across the width of the net and 
layed over the lead line near the marked point, leaving about a fathom free, If the 
vessel goes into shallow waters, which are known or suspected to be foul, one or 
two of the crew members tie the loose ends of the lines to the leads at the marked 
points, They take two turns around the chain and then tie a running or slip knot, 
This entire operation takes only 2 or 3 minutes, [If the lines have been tied and a set 
is not made, when the vessel moves out into deeper water and the extra depth is 
needed, it is an even simpler matter to pull the knots loose. 


When questioned about the possibility of the lines breaking when the purse line 
is pulled tight and a strong tide is running, the captain states that he has experienced 


no broken lines using one-half inch diameter nylon rope, which he considers strong 
enough, 


If the net were allowed to hang free for any length of time, the webbing, which 
is about 38 fathoms (228 feet long) in his tuna seine could dip to about 28 or 29 fath- 
oms (168-174 feet). This does not happen, however, since when the purse line is being 
drawn in the net balloons back behind the corks and leads, giving the fish more room 


to swim in, and is very effective in confusing them and making the net more efficient. 


The possibility of decreasing the depth of the net more than 20 fathoms seems to 
be limited only by the length of the depth control lines. In practice, however, the 
captain now using this method states that anything under 10 fathoms (60 feet) would, 
in his opinion, not be practical. He feels that the web would bag out behind the lead 
and cork lines properly, but that it would sink from its weight, closing the bag and 
dragging across the bottom with the danger of snagging. 


During the past two years the captain estimates that he used this method in at 
least 20 percent of the sets he made. Whether or not he increased his catches by 
the same figure, however, is a moot question, as he may have caught fish some- 
where else, keeping away from the shallow spots. The captain feels, however, that 
about a 10-percent increase in catch would be a realistic estimate, Where it helps 
this captain the most is in eliminating snags with subsequent loss of netting and time. 
Being an aggressive fisherman he averaged 3 or 4 snags per year without this meth- 
od. Since using this method for the past two years, he has had none, meanwhile lay- 
ing his net out in many places he would not have considered before, 


--A. D. Sokolich, Market News Reporter, 

Branch of Market News, 

Division of Industrial Research and Services, 

U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, San Pedro, Calif. 
€. 
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‘ Rail Express 


REQUEST FOR RATE INCREASE WITHDRAWN: The Railway Express Agency 
in March 1959 asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to with- 
drawn its proposed 34-percent increase in rates, effective immediately, onthe ground 
that even if granted it would be ' ‘totally inadequate" to cover costs. In its petition 
the Agency contended that it is "no longer in a position to continue subsidizing the 
users of express service by transporting express traffic at out-of-pocket losses." 

It estimates a deficit of $38,000,000 in 1959 on an out-of-pocket cost basis. 





It has also been announced that the Agency's Board of Directors will meet inthe 
middle of April to consider various proposals for continuing express operations. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has recently submitted a proposal which would grant Eastern 
railroads 7 percent more revenue than they are currently receiving. Legislationhas 
also been introduced which would require the U. S. Post Office Department to take 
over express operations, 





Salmon 


BLOOD TESTS USED TO DISTINGUISH RACIAL STOCKS: The development of 
serological techniques or blood tests is one of the most promising methods of at- 
tacking the problem of identifying North Pacific Ocean high-seas salmon stocks as 
to Asiatic or North American origin, The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory at Seattle, Wash., has done a great deal of this serological 
d work and reports that the research progresses slowly because of the lack of adequate 

stocks of serum made from rabbit blood, 








Laboratory personnel are exploring the feasibility of obtaining horse and goat 
sera so that the research can progress more rapidly. Because sera from animals 
such as rabbits, horses, and goats do not give the desired refinement, the Seattle 
staff is investigating the use of the iso-immunization technique whereby sera are 
developed from captive salmon, This technique will enable the researchers to de- 
velop methods for much finer discrimination between salmon races than heretofore. 


OK KK 


SALMON PACKERS IN WASHINGTON SEEK TO LIFT BAN ON FISH TRAPS IN 
ALASKA: The Washington State packers of canned salmon late in March 1959 were 
seeking to enjoin the U. S. Department of the Interior from banning or eliminating 
the use of salmon traps in Alaska, A suit was filed in the Federal District Court by 
the attorney of the canners, The complaint was that the Government order banning 
the traps is unlawful. A 30- to 40-percent loss in revenue will be caused by the ban, 
the canners report. In 1958, Alaska's salmon fishing industry is estimated to have 
yielded a gross revenue of $65 million. The percentage loss in revenue was esti- 
mated to be the amount that was derived from the use of traps as opposed to other 
types of salmon fishing gear. 








The Interior Department trap ban in Alaska was issued as a conservation meas- 
ure under powers extended to the Department during Alaska's transition from a ter- 
ritory to a state. But the packers' complaint pointed out that such an "abrupt" change 
is unlawful, particularly in view of the canners' complaints that the trap ban will 
close six canneries and throw out of work some 2,200 persons dependent for jobs on 
the use of the traps. The complaint seeks a preliminary injunction as a prelude to 
a permanent voiding of the trap ban, The suit also explained that ''no substantial in- 
crease in catcn'' can be expected from the use of seines or other mobile fishing gear. 
—_ <—ese <P 
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Shad 


VIRGINIA AND FEDERAL BIOLOGISTS COOPERATE ON STUDY OF YORK 
RIVER RUN: A cooperative study of the shad run in Virginia's York River was 
started early this year by biologists of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory at Gloucester Point, 





The Bureau biologist, who is directing the research, outlined the purposes of 
the study in this way: ''We want to follow changes in the fisheries, Probably four 
times as many drift-netters are operating in the River now as there were in 1952 
when the last survey was made. Besides that we would like to check the importance 
of shad as a sport fish. We are always interested in knowing the abundance of shad 
in the run each year and records we collect this spring will be a continuation of 
those the Virginia Laboratory biologists have been gathering for the past several 
years. 


Scientists have developed improved tags in the last few years which will be em- 
ployed for tagging shad this spring. Instead of the metal pin used to hold two discs 
against the back of the fish, streamer-type tags will be used, ''Fishermen will be 
happy to know that this streamer tag will not hang in their nets and tangle them like 
the Petersen disc-type did,"' the Bureau biologist reported. ''They are also much 
easier to remove from the fish," 


Pictures of the tag on a fish will be posted in several places along the River so 

that fishermen will know what to look for, The biologists anticipate tagging about 
| 1,000 shad at the mouth of the 

York River, Varying numbers 
will be released each week dur- 
ing the upriver run, Tags re- 
turned from fish caught on rod 
y) and reel or in nets will enable 
scientists to estimate the total 
number of fish reaching the 
spawning grounds, It is in the 
best interests of the sport and 
commercial fishermen to return 
(Alosa sapidissima) all tags. A reward of 50 cents 
will be paid for each tag returned, 


Scientists will also need records from fishermen to complete their studies; there- 
fore, a crew of four biologists will distribute log books to fishermen and ask them to 
keep records of their catches. 

















In past years, Bureau biologists have studied shad runs from the Connecticut 
River, Conn., to the St. John's River, Fla, "It is interesting to note,’ the Bureau 
biologists stated, ''that shad entering rivers in Florida and all the way up to the 
Neuse River in North Carolina die after spawning. Further up the coast a larger 
percentage of spawned shad return to the ocean, In Chesapeake Bay, for instance, 
around 15 to 20 percent of those reaching the ocean after having spawned return the 
following year. In the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers, between 35 and 50 percent 
return and appear in the fishery the following year, This accounts, in part, for the 
larger fish usually caught in northern waters. Six- and seven-pound shad are not 
uncommon in the Connecticut River. 


Near the close of the spawning season, fish will be tagged on the spawning 
grounds to help scientists determine whether the home-stream theory is true. If 
marked fish return in future years to the York River, it will substantiate that shad 
do return to their home rivers, Tagged fish also help indicate migratory patterns. 
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Sport Fishing 


Nearly a million more fishing licenses were 
sold in the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, than in the previous fiscal 
year, but hunting licenses showed a decline of 
about 154,000, the U. S., 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported on March 1, 1959. 
The combined total of 
34,941,729 licenses sold 
to sportsmen in 1958 ex- 
ceeded all previous rec- 
ords, and represents an increase of 746,546 over 
the 1957 record of 34,195,183 licenses. 





The 1958 total was made up of 20,177,605 fish- 
ing licenses and 14,764,124 hunting licenses; inthe 
previous year 19,276,767 fishing licenses and 
14,918,416 hunting licenses were sold. The in- 
crease infishing licenses amounted to 900,838; the 
decrease in hunting licenses was 154,292. 


Total cost to hunters and anglers for all licenses, 
permits, tags, and stamps (not including the Fed- 
eral "duck stamp") was $99,018,130--an increase 
of $8,401,091 over the previous year's total of 
$90,617,039. Hunting licenses amounted to 
$53,607,668 of the 1958 total while fishing licenses 
cost $45,410,462. 


Resident fishing licenses accounted for 17,401,982 
of the total; nonresident licenses numbered 
2,775,623, The States which attracted the greatest 
number of nonresident fishermen were Wisconsin 
(363,332), Minnesota (305,160), Michigan (254,658), 


Arkansas (167,186), Tennessee (165,257), and Flor- 


ida (164,767). California led in resident fishing li- 
censes, with 1,388,433; Minnesota was second with 
1,104,591; Ohio had 876,633. 
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Table I - State Fishing Licenses Issued in 














the United States, 
8 

















July 1, 1957 to June 30, 195: 

Total Costto 

State ; Anglers for All 
Fishing Licenses Licenses, Permits 
 Resident[Non-fesident] Total] Stamps, ete. 
ce eeennet | ESE 
jJAlabama..... 464,050 27,046 491,096 762,593.15 
Arizona ..... 173,412 18,250 191,662 501,403.50 
Arkansas 287,713 167,186 454,899 943,579.60 
(California 1,388,443 20,255 | 1,408,698 4,112,077.00 
Colorado ee 274,901 118,402 393,303 1,429,290.50 
Connecticut .. . 104,651 3,748 108,399 410,520.59 
IDelaware..... 9,996 1,326 11,322 23,689.50 
Florida ..... 315,432 164,769 480,201 979,127.75 
Georgia ..... 434,839 14,918 449,757 603,830.33 
he 172,869 64,664 237,533 916,256.50 
Ilinois...... 793,370 20,151 813,521 1,219,518.75 
Indiana,..... 796,359 38,792 835,151 1,090,004.75 
nde SO 384,609 13,369 397,978 598,452.72 
Kansas...... 243,256 6,498 249,754 $11,642.75 
perpred 334,627 81,501 416,128 780,487.00 
Louisiana 159,664 29,210 188,874 260,456.00 
Maine ...... 141,447 76,598 218,045 781,648.12 
Maryland ... 82,980 15,196 98,176 322,319.50 
(Massachusetts . 222,817 5,419 228,236 653,746.87 
Michigan. .... 854,776 254,658 1,109,434 2,411,016,00 
Mi «++ |] 1,104,591 305,160 1,409,751 2,318,168.60 
Mississippi... 139,780 57,320 197,100 402,300.00 
Missouri. .... 598,441 70,124 668,565 1,792,820.00 
Montana ..... 199,731 52,902 252,633 678,086.50 
Nebraska .... 184,303 9,780 194,083 378,847.15 
INevada...... 26,319 25,622 51,941 208,737.50 
iNew Hampshire 81,977 52,976 134,953 446,610.25 
INew Jersey... 141,540 9,922 151,462 599,416.25 
INew Mexico .. 77,807 38,237 116,044 438 ,264.30 
INew York .... 771,245 47,772 819,017 1,804,129.75 
North Carolina. 349,616 40,460 390,076 794,599.03 
North Dakota. . 76,340 2,533 78,873 83,939.00 
TO. cc coors 876,633 25,257 901,890 1,855,485.00 
(Oklahoma .... 399,710 86,342 486,052 1,072,020.75 
Oregon...... 349,966 27,755 377,721 1,285,322.25 
(Pennsylvania. . 656,848 29,680 686,528 1,811,506.60 
IRhode Island . . 16,187 739 16,926 56,097.02 
South Carolina . 228,622 | 17,408 246,030 461,721.75 
South Dakota .. 85,186 41,317 126,503 242,253.00 
Tennessee ... 558,267 165,257 723,524 850,601.00 
OROS feces 818,341 ad 818,341 1,741,431.65 
Utah seccces 126,467 12,275 138,742 421,480.75 
\Vermont..... 72,817 36,248 109,065 260,694.75 
Virginia..... 365,597 15,150 380,747 611,826.83 
Washington ... 377,180 20,975 398,155 1,606,111.37 
West Virginia . 216,354 10,275 226,629 461,614.65 
Wisconsin.... 748,247 363,332 1,111,579 2,788 ,045.25 
Wyoming .... 113,659 68 ,849 182,508 626,670.50 | 
‘Totals ... [17,401,982 2,775,623 20,177,605 410,462. 








Note: Also see Comm, 


al 


United States Fishing Fleet’/ Additions 


DECEMBER 1958: A total of 28 vessels of 5 net tons and over wereissued first 
documents as fishing craft in December 1958. Compared with the same month of 





jal Fighe: 


Review, May 1958, p. 41. 





















































i/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 


Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing Craft by Areas, 
December 1957 and 1958, and Annual Totals 1955-58 
Rowe December Total 
1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 | 1956 ] 1955 
PS rrr ERE UE eS ee 
OW RE gs hi 8's 04 eo 1 1 13 19 15 18 
MIGGIG AUONUC .. css eee ns = 1 13 23 26 13 
Chesapeake ..... Te eS 6 5 99 104 138 54 
ea Po ares? kee + 11 135 130 119 65 
... MELCR Eee eee 11 23 270 166 100 103 
ho, OEE Pe eee re 5 4 112 102 76 117 
SPREAD |. 5 gy SG a eee 1 1 10 8 6 9 
a a, RE oe ee arg - a 31 48 40 35 
cn RR eee ears _ - = 1 3 
han ST ie = * - 1 - - 
iy 9 ee ee - = 1 * ° 1 
PPP TSS 28 47 684 601 521 418 
__[Note: Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis of their home ports. 
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able 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Table 3 - U. S. Vessels Issued First 
Documents as Fishing Craft by Documents as Fishing Craft, 1938-1958 
Tonnage, December 1958 Year “Number 
Net Tons Number RMOG o's sae ooete hee 6 
{° ea eeerere-ve Il RT e's a. ces ee eae ae eee 601 
SO te 80 be NW cee es ble 6 rr en SS er 521 
ES RR 5 Po eR Ae tne Ss ee Se 418 
eee 2 oe oe 4 RE ns ¢ O Wines 1a bie. RS 717 
Oe Pe en ee 1 ROOM ..<sohe Sis Ces a ee es 729 
oS eer eee 1 a, RE en ta Pree Berge 675 
a aE 28 BUDS oie orks. 6 te: Baal etRTe Rie Tees 780 
l RAP cce ss ee Pee 812 
1957, this was a decline of 19 vessels. PRAT eS aed ee: 1,002 
The major portion of the decline occur- ., SPR srt kere 1,184 
red in the Gulf States where only llves- | |1947 ..........0000. 1,300 
sels were issued first documents, com- RGD a a kh 1G SDS Be > tel 1,085 
pared with 23 in December 1957. . BWWebwihe tia war 741 
| Saree ee ee 635 
YEAR 1958: Fishing craft issued Revert eyo tee 358 
documents as fishing craft during 1958 BIE in yao 315 ME) dale tb sli 358 
totaled 684 vessels--an increase of 83 Bel oS 6k oe Wee es hE ot ats 354 
vessels as compared with 1957. Of the 2, | MS pe ete Sh rs pe 320 
vessels documented for fishing, 40 per- |) Serer eer TT ee 357 
centwere reported from the Gulf FPR See 376 
States. 1/Data are partly estimated. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS, FEBRUARY 1959: Imports of cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch fillets (including blocks) into the United States 
during February 1959 amounted to 10.3 million pounds-~a decline of 8 percent as 
compared with the same month of last year. 





During the first two months of 1959, imports of cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
cusk, and ocean perch fillets (including blocks) amounted to 29.3 million pounds-- 
35 percent above the amount reported for the same period of last year. Canada ac- 
counted for 44 percent of the total imports during January-February 1959. 


The quota of groundfish and ocean perch fillets and blocks permitted to enter 
the United States at 14 cents per pound in the calendar year 1959 is 36,919,874 pounds, 
based on a quarterly quota of 9,229,968 pounds. The quota for the calendar year 1958 
amounted to 35,892,221 pounds. Imports during individual quarters in excess of the 
established quarterly quota enter at a duty of 25 cents a pound. 
Note: See Chart 7 in this issue. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, 1958: Summary: The quantity of selected fish- 
ery products imported into the United States during 1958 
was higher than during 1957. Several products were im- 
ported at a record high. Exports of fishery products, as 
usual, were low compared with imports. 





fish and ocean-perch fillets and blocks up 15.7 percent; 
shrimp up 22.5 percent; fresh, frozen, and canned salmon up 
38.2 percent; and fish meal up 23.6 percent. 








The quantities of the major fishery products exported 
in 1958 varied considerably from those of 1957, Fish oils, 
though the leading export, decreased 18.1 percent, Other 
decreases in exports were: canned mackerel down 86,5 
percent and miscellaneous canned fish (mostly canned an- 
chovies) down 89.9 percent. Increases were: fresh or fro- 
zen miscellaneous fish, mostly fresh-water species, up 
72.6 percent; canned salmon up 38,0 percent; and canned 
sardines, not in oil, up 19.4 percent, 


In quantity imported, tuna was again the leading product, 
followed by groundfish and ocean-perch fillets and blocks, 
fish meal, shrimp, and salmon, Fresh and frozen tuna im- 
ports were 42.1 percent above those of 1957. Canned tuna 
imports were up 4,1 percent. Other increases were: ground- 
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Imports: *ROZEN TUNA: The 1958 over-allimports of 
frozen tuna rose to a record 197,961,000 pounds; 80 per- 
cent of these imports were received from Japan. However, 
imports of frozen albacore were down 20.8 percent from 
1957, owing to a poor 1958 fishing season by Japanese fish- 
ermen, Instrumental in setting the record imports were re- 
ceipts of 110,997,000 pounds of other frozen tuna (principally 
yellowfin) from Japan, 125 percent more than in 1957. The 
most significant feature in the 1958 tuna trade was the large 
receipts of tuna caught by the Japanese in the Atlantic and 
transshipped to the United States through third countries. 
Although beginning only in September, imports of Japanese- 
caught Atlantic tuna into California were 3.7 percent of the 
State’s yearly imports of frozen tuna. The amount of Jap- 
anese-caught Atlantic tuna imported into Puerto Rico and the 
U. S, east coast and Gulf ports was believed to be higher 
than that imported through California. Because ofa self-im- 
posed embargo from January to September, the 1958 ship- 
ments of tuna loins and discs from Japan fell to 2.8 million 
pounds, down from 10,6 million pounds in 1957. Imports of 
loins and discs from other countries increased from about 
1.5 million pounds in 1957 to about 2.2 million pounds in 
1958. 





CANNED TUNA: Imports in 1958 consisted primarily of 
tuna canned in brine, The 1958 quota of 44,693,874 pounds 
which was designated to be imported at the 12-1/2 percent 
ad valorem rate of duty was exceeded by about 750,000 
pounds, The excess was dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem, 
Canned tuna in oil, subject to a 35-percent ad valorem duty, 
was imported in small amounts, 


FRESH AND FROZEN GROUNDFISH FILLETS: Imports 
of groundfish fillets in 1958 increased as higher receipts of 
cod and ocean-perch fillets more than offset lower receipts 
of haddock fillets. Receipts of blocks and slabs of fillets 
were slightly above those of 1957. Canada, despitea slight 
decrease in its 1958 shipments, remained the most impor- 
tant supplier of groundfish and ocean perch, sending 71.1 
percent of the fillets and 68.1 percent of the blocks import- 
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ed into the United States. Iceland, with 23.8 percent of the 
total groundfish fillet imports, almost doubled its 1957 ship- 
ments, Among Iceland’s shipments were nearly 16 million 
pounds of frozen blocks of bits and pieces; this was about 
10 percent of all fresh or frozen groundfish fillets imported 
from all sources, By a decision of the Bureau of Customs, 
blocks of bits and pieces are imported at a rate of 1 cent 
per pound, under paragraph 720(b) of the Tariff Act. 


SHRIMP, MOSTLY FROZEN: The quantity of shrimp 
imports continued its record-breaking rise. The 1958 re- 
ceipts were more than double the annual average of the 1950- 
54 period. Mexico, again the most important supplier, sent 
65.7 percent of the total. Panama, Ecuador, and Hong Koag 
were other important sources, 


CANNED SALMON: A recordhigh of 29.2 million pounds 
was importedin1958. Shipments from Japan, although less 
than in 1957, were 73.2 percent of the total. Canada sent 
7.8 million pounds, or nearly five times more than in 1957. 


CANNED SARDINES: The decline in imports of canned 
sardines in oil in 1958 was primarily due to lower Norwe- 
gian shipments, which fell to 11 million pounds or about 16 
percent less than in 1957. Imports of canned sardines, not 
in oil, rose as receipts from the Union of South Africa in- 
creased to 7.9 million pounds, over two times those of 1957. 


OYSTERS, MOSTLY CANNED: The record 1958 receipts 
were nearly nine times the annual average of the 1949-53 
period. Japan shipped about 94 percent of the 1958 total. 


FISH MEAL: Canada, which supplied over half the fish 
meal imported in.1957, sent only 27.7 percent in 1958. 
Peru doubled its 1957 shipments and became the main 
source with 33.3 percent of the total in 1958, 


Exports: CANNED SARDINES NOT IN OIL: Despite the 
19.4-percent increase in quantity over 1957 exports, ship- 
ments in 1958 were below expectations. In 1958 the Cali- 
fornia sardine canning industry had its best pack since 1951. 
The world market for this product, however, has changed. 
Sales to some of the former South American markets either 
were limited by exchange difficulties or were hampered by high 
tariffs to protect local fisheries. In the Philippine market, 
which formerly took large quantities of the U. S, product, 
exporters found strong competition from lower-priced sar- 
dines originating in Japan and the Union of South Africa. 


CANNED MACKEREL AND ANCHOVIES: Lower catches 
of mackerel and anchovies in 1958 resulted in smaller a- 
mounts canned for export. 


CANNED SALMON: In 1958, United Kingdom restrictions 
on canned salmon were removed and sales to that country 
rose to 7.8 million pounds. 


FISH OILS: For the third successive year, exports of 
fish oils continued to decline from the record high of 
142,286,000 pounds in 1955. These exports have been 
mainly menhaden oil. Over half the 1958 exports of 
94,043,000 pounds was shipped to West Germany and the 
Netherlands for use in margarine, 








Virginia 


FISHERIES LABORATORY AWARDED GRANT FOR TEACHER TRAINING: A 





grant to conduct a research participation program for teacher training this summer 
was awarded by the National Science Foundation to the Virginia Fisheries Labora- 
tory at Gloucester Point. It is the only marine laboratory in the United States to 
receive a grant from that Foundation for a course of this nature, according to a 
March 11 announcement by the Director of the Laboratory. 


The purpose of the training program is to stimulate interest in marine biology 
by giving research experience and instruction to teachers of biology in high schools 


and small colleges at an active center of marine research. ‘Teachers who are 
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aware of career opportunities in marine science and who understand the educational 
requirements can perform a valuable service to their country by guiding promising 
candidates into this growing profession," the Laboratory's Director states. Those 
registered in the course will be required to conduct simple research projects under 
competent scientists at the Laboratory and will observe methods and techniques of 
marine research. Furthermore, they will become familiar through lectures, labora- 
tory experiments, and field trips with local salt-water animals and plants. 


The Information Officer for the Virginia Laboratory is director of the program 
and the Head of the Department of Biology and Geology, Texas Christian University, 
will be the instructor. The course will run from June 22 to July 31. 


The grant by the Foundation makes it possible for teachers to further their ed- 
ucation and broaden their experiences by giving them up to $75 a week, plus allow- 
ances for travel and dependents, Only 12 teachers can be selected for the program 
this year because of limited working space at the Laboratory. They will be chosen 
according to their previous scholastic records, the number of pupils under their su- 
pervision, and their services to the teaching profession. 
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Washington 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON AWARDED GRANT FOR FISHERIES RESEARCH: 





Two fisheries research grants that will total nearly $120,000 over a three-year pe- 
riod have been received from the National Institutes of Health by the College of Fish- 
eries at the University of Washington, Seattle. 


One project is to study bacterial standards of precooked frozen seafoods under 
an initial grant of $28,000 for the first year's work. Grants of $23,000 will be al- 
located annually for two subsequent years. The other project, scheduled at $15,000 
annually for three years, is for research on marine bacteria. 


In the frozen seafood project, bacterial analyses of the products at various 
stages of processing and marketing will be made as a safeguard against the possi- 
bility of food poisoning. 


In the marine bacteria research, a type culture collection of bacteria from ma- 
rine plants and animals will be established and a logical system for their classifica- 
tion developed. Because marine bacteria thrive in a cold environment, this project 
may provide important information that could be applied to the storage and preserva- 
tion of blood, in addition to the significance to fisheries. 
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Wholesale Prices, March 1959 


Wholesale prices for selected edible fishery products in 
mid-March 1959 were down 4.1 percent from the preceding 
month due primarily to lower prices for fresh drawn had- 
dock, and fresh and frozen fillets. As compared to the 
same month in 1958, the March 1959 edible fish and shell- 
fish (fresh, frozen, and canned) wholesale price index (128.2 





percent of the 1947-49 average) was up about 2.7 percent 
due to higher prices for fresh and frozen drawn and dressed 
salt-water products, fresh haddock fillets, fresh-water yel- 
low pike, and canned Maine sardines. Fresh and frozen 
shrimp were lower in March this year as compared with 
the same month of 1958. 





The March 1959 price index for the drawn, dressed, and 
whole finfish was lower by 10.1 percent from the preceding 
month because of a sharp drop in drawn fresh haddock prices 
(down 30.1 percent) and more moderate declines in the 
wholesale prices for frozen red king salmon, drawn white- 
fish, and yellow pike. The only increase in wholesale fish 
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prices from February to March 1959 was a slight rise in fillet items at Boston, the March 1959 index for frozen proc~ 
frozen halibut prices. As compared with March 1958, the essed fish fillets and shellfish declined 2.6 percent from the 
subgroup index for this March was higher by 21.5 percent preceding month. From March 1958 to March this year the 
due to higher prices for all the items in the subgroup except wholesale price index fell 5.0 percent because of declines of 
Lake Superior whitefish. 8.3 percent in frozen shrimp prices at Chicago and a slight 


drop (1.3 percent) in the price for frozen haddock fillets at 
The fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup index from | Boston. The other fillet items in this subgroup were un- 
February to March this year was lower by 3.5 percent due to | changed this March from a year ago. 
declines in wholesale prices for fresh haddock fillets (down 
21.5 percent), fresh shrimp (down 1,0 percent), and fresh From February to March 1959 the over-all canned fish sub- 
shucked oysters (down 2,1 percent), The subgroup index in group index was unchanged, Tuna canning continued at a rec~ 
March this year when compared with the same month in 1958 ord pace in March this year; however, the excellent Lenten de- 
was higher by about 1.0 percent. Higher prices for fresh had-| mand helped to keep packers’ inventories at a manageable level. 
dock fillets (up 35.7 percent) and oysters (up 4.5 percent) more| As compared with the same month of 1958, prices for the se- 
than offset a drop of 5.2 percent in fresh shrimp prices at New| lected canned fish products this March were lower by 3.0 per- 


York City. cent. Higher Maine sardine prices (up 17.8 percent) were off- 
set by 23.6-percent lower California sardine prices and slightly 
Due to lower frozen shrimp prices at Chicago and declines lower prices for canned tuna and salmon, 





of 1-2 cents a pound in prices for the three subgroup frozen 

























































































Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, March 1959 With Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ey (194'T-49=100) 
Mar.| Feb, Mar. | Feb, Jan, | Mar. 
1959] 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). . 2.10 sc cccccec cc ee 128.2 133.7 135.4 | 124.8 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: .....:s-+ s gee ccese22esse-8 148.8 | 157.9 | 160,.6/141,1 
t Drawn, Dpeseed, or Whole Finfish: . . . 2. . + p55 5 ple eee 153,6 | 170.9 | 174,1] 126.4 | 
= Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . .. | Boston bb. 15 21 149.2 | 212.8 | 232.9] 91.2 
Halibut, West,, 20/80 lbs., drsd,, fresh or froz, | New York |b. 33] 33 103.1 | 102.6 | 103.7} 99,0 
¢ Salmon, king, lge. & med,, drsd,, fresh or froz, | New York |b. a | 168.5 | 173.0 | 174,1/142.4 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago ‘b. 67) 77 166.1 | 190.9 | 166.1|185.9 
Whitefish,L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh New York |b, 80} .80 161.8 | 161.8 | 146.6/161.8 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan&Huron, rnd.,fresh . New York |b. 13) 74 170.0 | 173.5 | 153.6/158.3 
Processed,Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): ... . . oo « 9:2.$ 320 913 5s 6 2 255 145.8 | 151.1 | 154.2 |144.6 
Fillets, haddeck, sml., skins on, 20-lb, tins. . | Boston bb. 48) .61 161.6 | 205.9 | 214,4/119,1 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . |New York |b. 91} .92 143.8 | 145.3 | 150.1/151.7 
Oysters, shucked, standards ...... .. | Nerfolk gal.} 5.88] 6,00 145.4 | 148.5 | 148.5/139.2 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shelifish):. . . . . 620s 22222822332 133.8 | 137.4 | 138.9/140,9 
Fillets; Flounder, skinless, 1-lb. pkg. ... . | Boston lb. Al} .42 106.0 | 108.6 | 108.6|106.0 
Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-Ib, pkg... . . | Boston lb. 40} 42 124.0 | 131.8 | 128.7/125.6 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-Ib. pkg. . . . | Bosten lb. 30] 31 118.8 | 124.9 | 124,9|118.8 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . . . . . | Chicago lb. 86) 87 132.3 | 133.8 | 137.7)}144.3 
Canned Fishery Productas . «és 6,0 ‘0's 4-0. ig 05 9 w= yg ible le! s 98.8 98.8 98.9 | 101.8 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz.), 48cans/cs, .. . | Seattle cs, | 22,25 |22.25 116.1 | 116.1 | 114,8]120.0 
Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 0z.), 
45 CONS/CR, 6k 6" 6 6 v0 4 ke & ee © 8 w LeC AOR. 1 use sa. 719.3 19.3 719.3) 82.9 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack, No. 1 oval (15 oz.), 
43 CANS/O8.) os eee Sis oe ein 8 8c es) PRCA) T8007 28 86.9 | 86.6 | 91,0}113.8 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
(3-3/4 oz), 100 cans/cs.. . 2... «e+e |New York |cs,| 8.22] 8.22 87.5 | 87.5 | 90.1] 74.3 
'1/ Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, 
These prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily abselute level, Daily Market News Service 
“Fishery Products Reperts’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 
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International 


BALTIC SEA 


CONVENTION PLANNED 
FOR PROTECTION OF FISH: 
Negotiations were still in progress 
towards the end of February 1959 be- 
tween the countries bordering on the 
Baltic Sea concerning measures to pro- 
vide protection against indiscriminate 
salmon fishing practices in the Baltic. 
These negotiations are expected to lead 
to the signing of a convention providing 
for protection of cod, herring, and flat- 
fish as well as salmon. 





Press reports indicate that the fish- 
ery experts of the negotiating Baltic 
countries are fully agreed on mesh-sizes 
of fishing nets as well as other fishing 
gear to be used in the Baltic. They ap- 
pear to be likewise agreed on prohibi- 
tion of the use of sunken lines strung 
with artificial bait in salmon fishing 
during certain periods of the year. 


Research has revealed that large 
areas in the Baltic where the cod start 
to spawn are oversaturated with oxygen, 
while in other sections of the Baltic dif- 
ferent hydrological conditions prevail. 
As a result, landings of Baltic cod are 
presently considerably smaller than 
some 10 to 15 years ago and a further 
decline in spawning density is feared in 
future years unless the Baltic waters 
improve. Moreover, the flatfish popu- 
lation of the Baltic is believed to be cur- 
rently rather sparse. (United States Em- 
bassy report from Stockholm, February 
27, 1959.) 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
COMMON MARKET CAUSES SOME 


CONCERN IN FISHERY CIRCLES: 
The European Common Market--con- 








sisting of France, Italy, West Germany, 





Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg-- 
started to function on January 1, 1959. 
The six countries began by effecting a 
10-percent reduction in customs tariffs 
and a 20-percent increase in import 
quotas between member nations. Spain, 
at least for the present, is on the mar- 
gin of this organization. England's posi- 
tion will also be marginal when the Zone 
of Free Commerce becomes impractical, 
In both England and Spain, and in Scan- 
dinavian countries, the formation of the 
European Common Market has caused 
some apprehension. 


In fishing industry circles of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market nations there 
is some alarm about the possible effects 
of the new market. The French fishing 
industry is especially concerned about 
the future of some of their export prod- 
ucts such as fresh fish, salted herring, 
and canned sardines and tuna. Since en- 
try into the Common Market was pre- 
ceded by measures which liberalized 
trade, France fears that it will have to 
compete with the fishery products ex- 
ports of other member countries. 


French fishing vessel owners fear 
that the domestic market will be invaded 
by products from the five other Common 
Market nations due to the new exchange 
rates and the reduced tariffs. But this 
fear is considered to be unfounded. With 
the exception of West Germany, the oth- 
er Common Market countries do not 
have the potential production and volume 
to seriously disturb the present level of 
France's domestic prices for fishery 
products. 


On the other hand, the demand for fish- 
ery products is generally inelastic and 
little is needed to produce changes in 
its stability. Despite this, it is neces- 
sary to hope for the best (Industrias 
Pesqueras, Vigo, Spain, January 15, 
1959). 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
FISHERY STATISTICS EXPERTS: 

An international meeting of experts 
on fishery statistics in the North Atlan- 
tic area is to be held in Edinburgh in 
September 1959 at the invitation of the 
United Kingdom Government. 





The Conference is being convened by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Na- 
tions in cooperation 
with the International 
Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries and the Interna- 
tional Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea. 











Governments concerned with the North 
Atlantic fisheries have been invited to nom- 
inate experts directly concerned with col- 
lecting, analyzing, and publishing statis- 
tics on the fishing industries and trades 
of their countries. The Scottish Home 
Department will act as hosts to the dele- 
gates. About 50 or 60 experts are ex- 
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In addition to holding plenary sessions, 
the Conference will work through two com- 
mittees. The first will deal with fish catch- 
ing statistics and the second will be con- 
cerned with fish processing, distribution, 
and consumption statistics. Working and 
background papers for the meeting are 
being prepared by the sponsoring bodies 
and by various participating countries. 


This will be the second international 
meeting on fishery statistics. The first 
was organized by FAO and held in Copen- 
hagenin May 1952, The Edinburgh meet- 
ing will be held in the Government Buildings 
at Saughton and will carry forward interna- 
tional cooperation in fishery statistics 
which was stimulated by the Copenhagen 
meeting. It will start on September 22, 
1959, and is expected to end on Wednes- 
day, September 30, but, if desirable, the 
meeting will be extended to Friday, Octo- 
ber 2. 
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SECOND WORLD FISHING BOAT 

CONGRESS MAY DETERMINE 

FUTURE OF FISHING BOAT DESIGN: 

One of the main problems facing the fishing in- 
dustry of the world is to determine design and con- 
struction criteria which will ensure that fishing 
boats will be both safe and sea-kindly and, at the 
same time, operate efficiently. 








pected to attend the Conference. 


The meeting will be of interest not only 
to officials but also to biologists, econo- 
mists, and fishing industry executives. 


It is hoped that delegates will be able 
to identify the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in providing statistical data for the 
use of Governments, international agen- 
cies, and the fishing industry and will 
indicate the action to be taken to eliminate 
or reduce such difficulties. 


Fishery statisticians are faced with an 
ever-growing demand for more numer- 
ous and more detailed statistical data 
and will attempt at the Conference to 
work out with the users further means 
of simplifyingtheir task. Itis also hoped 
that delegates will be able to say how to 
standardize both national and international 
ee statistics to make them more use- 
ul, 





ude 


A function of the Second World Fishing Boat 
Congress is to focus attention on this question and 
a great many of the papers presented deal with 
such problems as stability and sea-kindliness. In 
an interview at the Rome headquarters of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), where the 
Congress was scheduled to meet April 5-10, 1959, 
the Chief of the Fishing Boat Section, Fisheries 
Division, FAO, and Secretary of the Congress 
pointed out: 
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The Congress makes a very important contri- 
bution towards solving the problem of making fish- 
ing boats safer at sea and increasing their efficien- 
cy. In many ways the problem involves contradic- 
tions. For example, a vessel with a long period of 
roll is much more comfortable for the crew and 
provides easier working conditions which contri- 
bute to efficiency in operation, but it is in more 
danger of capsizing than a vessel with a short peri- 
od. Naval architects and boat builders throughout 
the world need a simple method of establishing the 
stability of fishing boats on the drawing board but 
we have not, so far, acquired sufficient data for 
this purpose, However, judging from some of the 
papers contributed to the Congress, we are ap- 
proaching a point where universally-accepted meth- 
ods may be proposed. 


For example, there is a mass of information 
from Japan. In fact, we can say that the Japanese 
have opened up their books on design of fishing 
boats and are making available data which most 
other nations would regard as secret, if any of 
them had collected such information! These Jap- 
anese papers give a vast number of figures on the 
performance of many vessels so that we have a 
good picture on their stability, distribution of 
weight in the hull, center of gravity, speed, per- 
formance, and behavior at sea. 


Among other contributions, one from Germany 
proposes a simple diagram to show the period of 
roll in relation to the beam of the ship. It states 
that both short and too long rolls are bad and pro- 
poses a minimum and maximum period of roll, 
criteria which may be applicable to any type of 
fishing boat in any part of the world. Naval archi- 
tects in other countries are invited to check these 


proposals by carrying out actual measurements 
at Bea. 


Similarly, there are papers dealing with pitch- 
ing and the question of the distribution of weights 
in the hull. There is much conflicting opinion a- 
bout this, some experts supporting the theory that 
the weights should be concentrated amidships and 
others holding that these weights should be distri- 
buted throughout the length of the hull. There is 
also the important question as to whether hulls 
should be fine or full-ended and the extent to which 
such designs improve the comfort of the crews 
and enable the boat to continue fishing in high 
winds and rough seas. 


It is interesting to observe that naval architects 
and others in the United States, United Kingdom, 
Japan, and many European countries, who are in- 
vestigating this problem of stability with the hope 
of establishing criteria which will enable the sta- 
bility of a boat to be predicted while on the draw- 
ing board, are approaching the problem from 
many different angles. Yet it appears that they 
are coming to the same conclusions and these seem 
to be in line with the criteria proposed in 1939 by 
Professor A. Raholaof Finland. Itisarather ironic 
situation to find that valid criteria had been pro- 
posed 20 years ago and that all the work in recent 
years seems to confirm this. 


One of the most controversial papers at the 
Congress by an American naval architect proposes 
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a new way of determining scantlings of wooden ves- 
sels. At the present time, the scantlings required 
by classification societies and by governments are 
largely based on the rule-of-thumb methods of the 
past. In many cases, the rules call for scantlings 
which are far thicker and heavier than is really 
necessary, and do not take into consideration mod- 
ern scientific and technical knowledge nor the im- 
proved methods of construction. A much lighter 
standard of scantlings which would considerably 
lower wooden boat construction costs, perhaps by 
as much as 10 percent, is proposed. The propos- 
als were based on a selected number of ships 
which, with lighter scantlings, have operated suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. It is hoped that 
this will lead ultimately to a revision of scantling 
requirements by classification societies. 


Among other interesting papers are some deal- 
ing with outboard engines and with surf boats. A- 
merican manufacturers of outboards have in the 
past chiefly concentrated on supplying the speed 
and pleasure boat market but they are now show- 
ing a good deal more interest in the fishing boat 
market because European makers are invading it, 
much as they have invaded the small car field. The 
fishing boat market is a particularly promising 
outlet, especially in the underdeveloped countries 
where the first step towards mechanization of fish- 
ing boats is often the installation of outboard en- 
gines. An example of this development is to be 
found in Uganda where, in the past six years, the 
lake fishermen have installed more than 1,200 out- 
boards in their craft and these, allied with the in- 
troduction of nylon nets, have helped to double the 
fish catch from the lakes--from about 24,000 to 
more than 48,000 metric tons a year. Similar im- 
pressive examples of the expanding use of out- 
board engines can be found in many countries of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


One of FAO's naval architects presents a paper 
which sums up FAO's work on surf boats during 
the past seven years. As a result of this work, 
prototype surf boats, 24-foot over-all, have been 
built and tested and have been found capable of 
passing through 5- and 6-foot surf. The architects 
are now concentrating on the design of a boat which 
will be cheaper to build than the ordinary fishing 
boat in size and will be suitable for using as a 
surf boat launched from, and landed on, the open 
beach or for operating from a fishing harbour. 


The First International Fishing Boat Congress 
led to a widening understanding of fishing boat de- 
sign and construction. It brought naval architects 
into the fishing boat business, drew attention to 
the problems they were faced with in the business, 
told them what had been done to date, and pointed 
out what remained to be done. 


Since 1953 we have made a great deal of pro- 
gress in hull design and construction and there 
have also been many other technical advances. 

The Second Congress adds appreciably to our knowl- 
edge of these latest developments, including the 
progress made in design and construction of stern 
trawlers, whalers, and factory ships. It also points 
to the future trends in fishing boat design and con- 
struction, including the use of atomic power for 
the factory-type fishing vessel. 
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SECOND WORLD FISHING BOAT CON- 
GRESS RECEIVES ABOUT 50 PAPERS: 
For the Second World Fishing Boat 

Congress scheduled in Rome, Italy, 
April 5-10, 1959, about 50 papers on 
various aspects of fishing vessels had 
been received as of mid-March. The 
meeting is sponsored by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). 





Under the general subject of Tactics, 
a number of papers were submitted on 
deck design and equipment for drift- 
netting, gill-net fishing, long-line fish- 
ing, pole-and-line fishing, and trawling; 
also a paper on centralized control of 
trawlers. 


For the topic of Construction, papers 
were listed on suggested standard scant- 
lings; glass-reinforced plastic hulls; 
care of the catch; engineering and archi- 
tecture of the fish hold; icing versus 
freezing; propulsion engines for fishing 
boats; steam versus Diesel; propulsion 
systems for motor trawlers; recent 
trawlers fitted with multiple-reduction 
gears; device for raising and lowering 
propellers; an analysis of dimensions, 
weights, and costs. 


For the topic of Sea Behavior, papers 
were presented on hull form design of 
fishing boats; model tests of some fishing 
launches; an advanced hull and propeller 
design; loads imposed by trawling gear; 
new perspectives in sea behavior; be- 
havior of trawlers at sea; shape of Dutch 
coastal fishing boats; trawler forms with 
bulbous bows; tests of fishing boat models 
in waves; notes on stability; transverse 
stability of tuna clippers; a method to de- 
termine freeboard in relation to stabili- 
ty; safety from capsizing; and causes of 
accidents. 


Under the general topic of Productiv- 
ity, the papers covered commercial out- 
board fishing craft; traditional Japanese 
small fishing craft; design and mass 
production of shrimp trawlers; develop- 
ment of a trawler of unorthodox design; 
postwar Dutch fishing fleet; design stud- 
ies for stern trawlers; Diesel whale 
catcher; modern refrigerated factory- 
ships in Japan; and choice of boat type 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
ON FISHERY COOPERATIVES 
HELD IN NAPLES: 





A technical meeting on Fishery Co- 
operatives, organized by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), Rome, 
in association with the International La- 
bor Office, Geneva, was held at Naples, 
Italy, May 12-21, 1959. 


Governments and intergovernmental 
organizations interested in fishery co- 
operatives were invited to send repre- 
sentatives and experts to exchange in- 
formation, experience, and views on the 
function, organization, and management 
of fishery cooperatives. 


"As we have found at FAO, there is a 
strong and growing interest in fishery 
cooperatives in many parts of the world," 
stated the technical secretary of the meet- 
ing. 'For this reason we have been ask- 
ed for a good deal of help and informa- 
tion in connection with fishery coopera- 
tives, but I must stress that we are pri- 
marily concerned with them only to the 
extent that they may provide a practica- 
ble means of increasing efficiency in 
fish production and trade in some areas 
where there is an expressed desire for 
such types of undertaking. 


"Some very successful fishery coop- 
eratives are to be found in highly-devel- 
oped fishing countries, such as Canada, 
Sweden, Norway, Japan, and several oth- 
ers. But there are differences of pur- 
pose and approach and there is a wide 
range of working methods among these 
successful organizations. 


"In most cases little is known about 
them outside the countries concerned. 
The primary purpose of the Naples meet- 
ing is to enable experts to make a com- 
prehensive review of modern organiza- 
tion and practice in fisheries coopera- 
tives, exchange information, experience 
and views and, we hope, come to con- 
clusions which will point the way to the 
best means of promoting and developing 
cooperative undertakings to meet condi- 
tions in different countries." 


Many governments and other authori- 
ties are in fact fostering the formation 
of fishermen's cooperatives with the aim 





and size for Polish deep-sea fisheries. 
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of improving the fishermen's social and 
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economic welfare as well as setting up 
an efficient commercial organization. 
This is especially true in those fisher- 
ies which are small-scale and widely 
dispersed and where existing commer- 
cial channels are too narrow and restric- 
tive to offer any incentives to the fisher- 
men. 


The meeting discussed cooperative and 
private enterprise in fishing, fishery coop- 
eratives and governments, cooperative ed- 
ucationinfisheries, management of coop- 
eratives, andthe future of cooperatives. 


The selection of Naples, at the invita- 
tion of the Italian Government, as the site 
for the meeting was particularly appro- 
priate because of the traditional associa- 
tion of the port with the fishing industry. 
There are some 20 fishermen's coopera- 
tives in Naples and the immediate vicin- 
ity. 


INTER-AMERICAN FOOD CONGRESS 


ANNUAL MEETING IN MIAMI BEACH: 
Industry food technologists from the 
United States and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials will present a bi- 
lingual program, through the medium of 








simultaneous translation, for Latin A- 
merican Government officials, food in- 
dustry representatives and their guests 
from 17 countries at the Annual Inter- 
American Food Congress to be held at 
the Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 9-13, 1959. The Congress is spon- 
sored by the Inter-American Food Insti- 
tute, a nonprofit corporation designed to 
assist the Latin American food industry. 
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The purpose of the Institute is to pro- 
mote, through a scientific, nonpolitical 
effort, effective cooperation and exchange 
of ideas and information.among the peo- 
ples of South America, Central America, 
and countries of the Caribbean Area, rel- 
ative to technical and scientific advances 
pertaining to the production, processing, 
packaging, quality control, and market- 
ing of food and food products. The Insti- 
tute is at present governed by an execu- 
tive committee consisting of six men 
from United States industry and six from 
Central and South America. 


Latin Americans from every type of 
food industry will be in Miami Beach to 
learn our latest advances in bio-chem- 
istry, chemistry, microbiology, enzymo- 
logy , and the nutritional aspects of meat, 
poultry, fish, fruit, vegetables, cereal, 
confections, and dairy products, as well 
as processing and packaging methods, 
quality control, grading, and marketing. 
Special sections will be devoted to each 
of these subjects. 


Major manufacturers in the food field 
will exhibit their products at the Con- 
gress for the inspection of the Latin A- 
mericans who will attend. 


Because of the desire of the United 
States Government to cooperate with the 
Latin Americas to improve their stand- 
ards of living, and because of the tremen- 
dous investment of private United States 
capital (over $9 billion in 1958), the In- 
stitute is certain that American industry 
will find ready markets for its products 
in Latin America. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
SALMON COMMISSION 


SOCKEYE AND PINK SALMON REGULATIONS FOR 1959: 

Regulations for 1959 sockeye and pink salmon fishing have 
been approved by the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission for Convention waters off the west coast of the 
United States and Canada, according to a February 5, 1959, 
news release from the Commission. The original sugges- 
tions for regulatory control were submitted to the industry 
at a meeting held on December 16, 1958, and again on Janu- 
ary 21, 1959. Numerous recommendations were presented 
by the official representatives of the industry on the Com- 
mission’s Advisory Board, 





United States Section: One recommendation was thatthe 
westerly limit to net fishing in the Strait of Juan de Fuca be 
changed easterly from the Bonilla~Tatoosh lineto the Port 
Angeles- William Head line to protect immature coho or sil- 
ver salmon and to protect from overfishing the pink salmon 
destined for Puget Sound streams outside Convention waters. 
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In considering this recommendation in respect to coho or 
silver salmon the Commission was cognizant: (a) That coho 
or silver salmon are not included within the terms of refer- 
ence of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention. (b) That the 
taking of coho or silver salmon in the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
has been under specific discussion in investigation by the 
United States and Canadian Governments since February 1957. 
(c) That the Bonilla~Tatoosh line has been declared a ‘‘Pro- 
visional Line’’ by the Governments concerned subject to re- 
consideration at a second International Conference on Coor- 
dination of Fisheries Regulations between Canada and the 
United States scheduled for March of this year. 


The Commission pointed out it could not take any action in 
advance of an official decision of the Governments presently 
concerned with the problem and its solution, 


In considering the above recommendation further the Com- 
mission pointed out that Article VI of the Pink Salmon Pro- 
tocol recognizes the need of extensive biological knowledge 
concerning the pink salmon stocks concerned by requiring that 
‘the Parties shall conduct a coordinated investigation of pink 
salmon stocks which enter Convention waters for the purpose 
of determining the migratory movements of such stocks,’’ 

A Coordinating Committee was established in 1957 consisting 
of representatives from the State of Washington Department 
of Fisheries, the Department of Fisheries of Canada, the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, and the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission. This Committee has been 
preparing a comprehensive plan of investigation to be conduct- 
ed this year for the purpose of determining the: 


(a) Destination, migration routes, times of passage, catches, 
and exploitation: rates of the pink salmon stocks moving 
through fishing areas adjacent to Convention waters but mi- 
grating to streams located in Convention waters. 


(b) Destination, migration routes, times of passage, 
catches, and exploitation rates in Convention waters of pink 


salmon passing through Convention waters en route to streams 


in Outside Areas. 


The operation of the coordinated program in 1959 is ex- 
pected to cost $150,000 and will be mutually undertaken and 
financed by the four agencies above referred to. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the results will be of great value 
in delineating the size of each population and the effects of 
each individual fishery operating upon it during its passage 
from the sea to its respective spawning ground, 


The sockeye populations fished in Convention waters are 
practically all destined for the Fraser River but there are 
many’ pink salmon stocks destined for streams lying both 
north and south of the Fraser River both within and outside of 
Convention waters, The possibility exists that these popula- 
tions have a variable ability to reproduce themselves as a 
result of both natural and artificial variations in environ- 
ment. This possibility necessitates the need for detailed in- 
formation not yet available in order to have the maximum 
flexibility in localized regulationto properly protect as many 
stocks as possible while still allowing a maximum harvest of 
all the stocks, While awaiting acquisition of the necessary 
knowledge by the investigations conducted under the auspices 
of the Coordinating Committee, the Commission in its opinion 
has established a policy of regulatory control sufficiently 
restrictive to provide protection to practically all, if not all, 
of the stocks of pink salmon available to the fishery in Con- 
vention waters, It has emphasized at both of the meetings 
with the industry that any variations from normal in the size 
of the 1959 run of pink salmon will result in additional regu- 
latory restrictions in all of the pertinent fishing areas of 
Convention waters, 


It is important to point out that the responsibility of either 
government or of this Commission has not yet been clearly 
defined in the case of salmon populations being subjected to 
a fishery either before or after entering Convention waters. 


The following is a digest of the recommendations ap- 
proved by the Commission as regulations for sockeye and 
Pink salmon fishing in Convention waters for 1959, 


All United States Convention Waters: June 21 to July 19-- 
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daily 4:00 a.m, to 8:00 p.m, P.S.T, Monday through Wednes- 
day; gill nets open daily 6:00 p.m, to 8:00 a.m. Monday after- 
noon to Thursday morning. August 16 toSeptember 27--purse 
seines and reef nets open daily 4:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Mon- 
day through Thursday; gill nets open daily 6:00 pp.m, to 8:00 
a.m, Sunday afternoon to Thursday morning, Waters wester- 
ly of a line projected from the Iwersen dock on Point Rob- 
erts in a straight line towards the Active Pass light toa 
point where said line intersects the International Boundary-- 
September 6 to September 27, closed, 


Canadian Convention Waters: West of William Head - 
Angeles Point line (final determination on daily opening and 
closing hours in this area will be held in abeyance pending 
possible receipt of a mutually-approved recommendation 

from the respective fishermen): June 21 to 5:00 p.m. July 
19--closed, July 19 to August 16--purse seines open daily 
5:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Wednesday; gill nets 
open daily 5:00 p.m, to 5:00 a.m, Sunday afternoon to Wednes- 
day morning; traps open 5:00 a.m. Monday to 5:00 a.m. Thurs- 
day. August 16 to August 30--purse seines open daily 5:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Thursday; gill nets open daily 
5:00 p.m, to 5:00 a.m. Sunday afternoonto Thursday morning; 
traps open 5:00 a.m. Monday to5:00 a.m. Friday. August 30 

to September 20--purse seines open daily 5:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m, Monday through Friday; gill nets open daily 5:00 p.m. to 
5:00 a.m, Sunday afternoon to Friday morning; traps open 5;00 
a.m. Monday to 5:00 a.m, Saturday. 














East of William Head - Angeles Point line: June 21 to 
7:00 a.m. July 20--closed except for spring salmon nets un- 
der regulation by the Department of Fisheries but having a 
mesh of not less than 8 inches for linen nets and 8-1/2 inches 
for nylon nets, July 20 to September 10--open 7:00 a.m. 
Monday to 7:00 a.m, Thursday. 


Easterly of a line from Point Grey to North Arm Jetty to 
Sand Heads light to Canoe Pass buoy thence on a direct line 
towards the West Point Roberts light to the International 
Boundary: Closed 7:00 a.m. September 10 to 7:00 a.m. Sep- 
tember 21. Open 7:00 a.m, September 21 to 7:00 a.m. Sep- 
tember 24, Closed7:00 a.m, September 24 to October 12 ex- 
cept for spring salmon nets under regulation by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries but having a mesh of not less than 9 inches 
for linen nets and 9-1/2 inches for nylon nets. 


Westerly of a line from Point Grey to North Arm Jetty to 
Sand Heads light to Canoe Pass buoy thence on a direct line 
towards the West Point Roberts light to the International 
Boundary including Areas 17, 18 and portion of Area 19: 
Closed 7:00 a.m. September 10 to 7:00 a.m. September 14, 
Open 7:00 a.m, September 14 to 7:00 a.m, September 18, 
Closed 7:00 a.m, September 18 to 7:00 a.m, September 21. 
Open 7:00 a.m, September 21 to 7:00 a.m. September 25. 
Closed 7:00 a.m. September 25 to October 12 except for 
spring salmon nets under regulation by the Department of 
‘Fisheries but having a mesh of not less than 9 inches for 
linen nets and 9-1/2 inches for nylon nets, 


Note: These are the dati the C ission which are usually 
adopted and issued by Canada and the United States without change. 








INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
COMMISSION 


AMENDMENT TO CONVENTION 
RATIFIED BY PANAMA: 

The protocol amending the Internation- 
al Whaling Convention of 1946, done at 
Washington, November 19, 1956, was rati- 
fied by Panama on February 9, 1959. The 
protocol will not be in force until the re- 
quired number of countries complete rat- 
ification. 








closed, July 19 to August 16--purse seines and reef nets open 
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International (Contd.): 


JAPAN TO WITHDRAW FROM CON- 

VENTION EFFECTIVE JUNE 30, 1959: 
Japan notified the International Whal- 

ing Commission on February 6, 1959, of 
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its intention to withdraw from the Inter- 
national Whaling Convention (signed in 
Washington, December 2, 1946, and en- 
tered into force November 10, 1948) and 
Schedule of Whaling Regulations on June 
30, 1959. 


MARINE BIOLOGY STUDIES INCLUDED IN 1958/59 ANTARCTICA PROGRAM 


The Committee on Polar Research of 
the U. S. National Academy of Sciences 
and its panel on Biological and Medical 
Sciences, in cooperation with the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, has prepared a 
broad program as part of the continuing 
United States scieatific research in Ant- 
arctic regions. Australia, Great Britain, 
Argentina, and other nations are also 
supporting continuation of biological pro- 
grams in the south polar regions. 


At the U. S. Naval Air Facility, on 
Ross Island in McMurdo Sound, a per- 
manent laboratory will be installed by 
1959 to support field studies in biology, 
medicine and other life sciences in the 
summer season. 


In December 1958 marine biology 
studies were being conducted by six 
investigators working partly from ships 





and partly from the laboratory at Mc- 
Murdo. A study of the food cycle of ma- 
rine fauna was being made at Hallet Sta- 
tion and at McMurdo, to be continued by 
invitation from the New Zealand Oceano- 
graphic Institute, aboard the HMNZS En- 
deavour during a cruise along the An- — 
arctic convergence zone and in the Ross 
Sea. The ecology of inshore marine in- 
vertebrates is being studied at McMurdo. 
Marine biologists accompanied the USS 
Glacier through the Ross Sea to McMurdo 
Sound, and the USS Edisto to International 
Geophysical Year Ellsworth Station on 
the Weddell Sea, for studies of the sys- 
tematics of Antarctic fishes and other 
marine biological observations. Physio- 
logical properties of blood and of ana- 
tomical adaptations to feeding habits and 
habitat is to receive particular atten- 
tion. (IGY Bulletin No. 18, December 
1958.) 





MARINE OILS 


ESTIMATED WORLD 
PRODUCTION IN 1959: 

World production of marine oils in 
1959 should be slightly higher than the 





pelagic season, up 500 from 1958. The 
future of Antarctic whaling is uncertain 
as several countries have conditionally 
withdrawn from the International Whaling 





Table 1 - Estimated World Production of Marine Oils 1/ 
(averages 1935-39 and 1950-54, annual 1952-58, and forecast 1959— ) 
































Type orecss*/1958="|1957| 1956 |1955 |1954 |1953 1953 sq Sa S35- 
oa aety te he. & eta Ree eee 01 BOG Short TOG), soe. oc ar cee 
Whale....... 450 | 430 | 440] 425] 420] 455/420) 460 545] 440 
Sperm whale . 110 115 100; 120; 100 75| 55 85 30 80 
Fish (including 
liver) ...... 450 | 440 | 455| 515| 530| 515|455| 455] 480| 465 
foal... T,010__|{ 985 | 995 |1,060|1,050]1,045| 930|1,00Q 1,055 | 985 | 























coming year. 
3/ Preliminary. 
Note: Compiled from official and other sources. 





1/ Beginning with 1950 the years indicated are those in which the predominant share of a given oil was produced. 
2/ Fotecasts for 1959 oils are based on the assumption that normal weather and fishing conditions will prevail during the 








1958 output. Whale oil production is ex- 
pected to be up as a result of an increase 
to 15,000 in the blue-whale units to be 
taken in the Antarctic during the 1959 





Commission because of failure of the 
participating countries to agree on indi- 
vidual country division of the catch 
limit. 

















May 1959 


International (Contd.): 


Sperm oil production in 1959 is not 
expected to equal that of 1958 primarily 
because of the low prices received for 
the 1958 output. The 1958 output was up 
sharply from that of 1957. Relatively 
high prices in 1957 probably stimulated 
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the increase in sperm whaling in the An- 
arctic during 1957/58 pelagic season. 


World fish oil production in 1959 is 
forecast slightly above 1958. The Nor- 
wegian output should be up somewhat from 
last year when unfavorable weather and 
difficulty in locating fish reduced produc - 
tion approximately one-half. 


NORTH PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES CATCH, 1956-57 


Japan and Russia in that order, are 
the leading two salmon producing nations 
in the Pacific. This was revealed ina 
meeting of the International North Pacif- 
ic Fisheries Commission in Tokyo in 
1958 when the U.S,S.R. presented to the 


comprehensive picture of the North Pa- 
cific salmon fisheries is presented. 


Japan caught a total of 743 million pounds 
of salmon in the two years; Russia 680.5 mil- 
lion pounds; the United States 589.5 million 






































Table 1 - North Pacific Salmon Fisheries Catch by Countries, 1956-57 
Country Sockeye | Pink [| Chum | Silver | King | Total 

ot. Shes te eee eee (Miis0n + OUNGs) oss fe hea ee 

1957: 
oY: | 15.7 57,3 27.2 22.8 13.7 135.7 
United States 67.5 71.6 68.9 26.8 30.5 265.3 
vepen 2 Ss 93.8 214.5 98.2 2.0 0.2 408.7 
ORR OS See 8.2 234.6 70.5 11.9 1.9 327.1 
Total 185.2 578.0 264.8 63.5 45.3 1,136.8 

56: 
Gansga , %, 2% 21.5 29.0 27.4 Bo:-6 13.7 116.8 
United States . 94.3 102.2 59.9 29.5 38.3 324.2 
VOOR... gx. ase 43.8 158.4 111.3 19.9 0.9 334.3 
UO eR 12.6 159.1 170.3 9.2 2.2 353.4 
Toes 2S Be iB 448.7 368.9 83.8 55.1 1,128.7 

















Commission its salmon catch statistics | 
for the years 1956 and 1957. When com- 
bined with previously available datafrom 
Japan, the United States, and Canada, a 


pounds; and Canada 252.5 million pounds. 
Only the United States and Canada fish for 
the king salmon, which originate on the U- 
nited States side of the Pacific. The most 
abundant salmon in the two years was pink. 


NORTHWEST PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


PROGRESS ON 1959 NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND RUSSIA: 

The biological subcommittee of the Japanese- 
Soviet Northwest Pacific Fisheries Commission 
by early March 1959 had completed its considera- 
tion of the condition of the Far Eastern North Pa- 
cific salmon populations. The deliberations were 
not made public in detail, but press reports re- 
vealed differences between the views of Japanese 
and Soviet scientists on the state of the salmon 
resources and the effect of the high-seas fishery 
on salmon conservation. 





The regular annual meeting of the Japan-Soviet 
Commission for Northwest Pacific Fisheries open- 
ed at Tokyo on January 12, 1959. The purpose of 
the meeting is to consider the condition of the salm- 
on, herring, and g crab resources in the Pacific 
Ocean north of 45° N. latitude and west of 175 W. 


longitude and todecide what limitations of catch and 
fishing practices are necessary for the conserva- 
tion of these resources. The most important point 
of the discussion is the salmon catch that the Jap- 
anese are to be allowed to take, and the conditions 
under which it is to be taken. 


As all meetings are closed and there are no ob- 
servers from third countries, the only information 
available on the discussions, aside from occasion- 
al communiques issued by the Commission, is that 
found in the Japanese press. The press, however, 
is very active in gathering and reporting detailed 
information on these meetings. 


Salmon and King Crab Catches: The first sub- 
stantial information to come from the conference 
was the report of salmon and king crab catches by 
Japan and U.S.S.R. in the 1958 season. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Japan reported a total catch of 181,854 metric 
tons of all species of salmon, broken do as fol- 
lows: within the treaty area, north of 45° N. lati- 
tude, the Japanese took 110,145 tons (145 tons over 
the quota set by the Commission), of which mother- 
ship fleets took 91,619 tons (24,248 red, 35,918 
chum, 22,092 pink, 9,361 other salmon) and land- 
based gill-netters took 18,526 tons (31 red, 3,410 
chum, 13,128 pink, 1,957 other salmon). South of 
the treaty area land-based gill-netters took 40,853 
tons (1,330 red, 16,181 chum, 23,128 pink, 214 oth- 
er salmon) and long-liners caught 9,875 tons (2,736 
chum, 7,139 pink). Japanese coastal salmon fish- 
eries produced 20,981 metric tons (1,747 chum; 
19,234 pink). 


The Soviet Union reported a total salmon catch 
of 73,000 metric tons, of which 13,800 tons was 
taken in Kamchatka. Red salmon landings were re- 
ported as 1,000 tons. 


Japan's four king crab cannery factoryships in 
the Sea of Okhotsk caught 9,958,000 crabs and 
packed their planned quota of 320,000 cases. The 
Soviet fleets reportedly packed 340,000 cases out 
of a planned 480,000. 


Violations by Japanese of Northwest Pacific 
Fishery Regulations: The second matter of im- 
portance on which the Commission took action was 
that of violations by Japanese fishing boats of the 
regulations determined by the Commission for fhe 
1958 salmon fishing season. There has been a 
large number of violations of the regulations of the 
Japan-Soviet Northwest Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion during the past year. (In contrast, along the 
Provisional Abstention Line established under the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Convention 
by the United States, Canada, and Japan, no viola- 
tions by Japanese boats have been reported during 
the 5 years that the Convention has been in force.) 
It should be noted that these regulations are quite 
complex, involving numerous closed areas, net 
mesh-size limits, and the length and spacing of 
sets of gear. Furthermore, a large number of 
salmon boats operate independently in Far Eastern 
waters, whereas the fishing in waters nearer the 
Provisional Abstention Line is done by boats under 
the control of motherships carrying Japanese gov- 
ernment inspectors. 








It is not clear exactly how many violations were 
apprehended, because there may be duplication be- 
tween the Japanese and Soviet figures. However, 
the Japanese reported 77 vessels already dealt with 
and another 11 still under investigation, while the 
Russians reported apprehending 23 vessels fishing 
illegally. According to Japanese sources, almost 
all of the violations were cases where vessels not 
licensed to fish salmon north of the treaty line had 
independently entered treaty waters. The Soviet 
side, on the other hand, cited principally cases 
where vessels attached to mothership fleets had 
entered closed areas, set excessive amounts of 
gear, set nets too close together, caught more than 
their quotas, or taken excessive numbers of im- 
mature fish. The Russians laid stress on the fact 
that in a number of cases they had obtained from 
the captains of the offending boats written state- 
ments that they had been ordered by the mother- 
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ship operating companies to violate the Commis- 
sion's regulations. The upshot of this aspect of the 
Commission's proceedings was passage of a reso- 
lution in which both delegations recognized that 
there had been violations and urged the govern- 
ments to take stricter control measures. 


Condition of Northwest Pacific Salmon Resources: 
From its third week the Commission entered upon 
the discussion of the condition of the salmon re- 
sources of the Far East. The "resource question" 
was debated in plenary sessions for about a week, 
after which the plenary recessed and the discus- 
sions were continued in the Scientific and Techni- 
cal Subcommittee. These subcommittee proceed- 
ings first covered the general state of the resources, 
and then took up each species in turn, in the order 
of pink, chum, red, silver, and king salmon. These 
discussions continued until February 3, with no 
agreement reported on any important point. 





The cases presented by the two national sub- 
committees with regard to the state of the salmon 
resources may be roughly summarized by saying 
that the Soviet representatives have claimed both 
in general and in respect to each species that the 
resources have declined to a dangerously low level, 
and that this decline has been primarily caused by 
the Japanese high-seas fishery, while the Japanese 
have maintained that it is premature to say thatthe 
resources have declined, and that even if they have, 
it is not from any effect of high-seas fishing. 


The Russian arguments are based on convention- 
al grounds in that they emphasize the importance 
of spawning escapement and the numbers of down- 
stream migrants as indications of the condition of 
the salmon populations. They have claimed that 
escapements were generally very small in their 
rivers last year, and this contention has been cor- 
roborated to some extent by the reports of Japan- 
ese observers who visited the Soviet Far East last 
summer. The Russians base their claim that the 
Japanese high-seas fishery is to blame for the 
small runs into the coastal zones on such evidence 
as the high occurrence of net-marked salmon, re- 
portedly around 20 percent in some major red 
salmon streams, and the large numbers of salmon 
bearing wounds caused by long-line hooks. 


The Japanese delegation in rebuttal of the Soviet 
claims fundamentally has tried to establish that the 
point of view of the coastal nation, with its empha- 
sis on spawning escapements and fry survival, is 
only half of the picture; the standpoint of the coun- 
try operating on the high seas also has to be con- 
sidered to get a balanced view of the state of the 
salmon populations. One item of evidence (see 
table) shows the annual combined coastal and high- 
seas salmon catches since 1926. They contend that 
these totals do not show any declining trend in re- 
cent years and that they also show that in some 
past years the coastal catch was at as low a level 
as it was in 1958. The Japanese delegation has 
tended to stress the size of the high-seas catch in 
the years of the parent runs, in predicting the a- 
bundance of fish in the coming year, rather than 
rely entirely on estimates based on spawning es- 
capements. They claim that the relation between 
the number of spawners and the number of adult 
fish produced from a given spawning is by no means 
consistent or predictable. 














~~ & CLO 
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Japan (Contd.): 


The Japanese biologists also based a good deal 
of their argument on the Fujinaga Hypothesis, a 
double-barreled postulation worked out by the chief 
of the Japanese Fisheries Agency's research sec- 
tion. According to this hypothesis, the high-seas 
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tons, and they advocate a reduction of the populations 
of the predators. The Russian representatives deny 
that there is any evidence that fur seals eat any sig- 
nificant quantity of salmon. Predationon salmon 
eggs and fry by Dolly Varden trout has also been 
brought up by the Japanese scientists as a factor ad- 
versely affecting the salmon stocks; they have used 
Russian scientific papers to document this argument. 









































Table 1 - Japanese and Soviet Salmon Catches in Northwest Pacific Waters, 1926-195 
Year Japanl/ | U.S.S.R. | Total | Year Japani/] U.S.S.R | Total 
. (1,000 Metric Tons). . . . (1,000 Metric Tons). . 
1958(plannedj 110.0 120.0 - 1062 wooed se 139.5 296.9 
1957....| 149.4 150.0 300.44 7042)... 6s; 262.9 148.3 411.2 
1956....| 134.5 165.7 300.2 1940 ..... 209.9 119.6 329.5 
1955 ....]| 163.3 172.4 BS6.9-8) 10S8. oe are % 380.7 157.3 538.0 
oe 60.1 121.6 301.79 1008 2 8<% 297.1 142.0 439.1 
£OOS 5. 5. % 32.7 190.8 233.6:4 10st ESF % 324.8 134.8 459.6 
fn 27.4 118.1 145.5 | 1936 .....] 265.5 126.1 391.6 
See 10.5 251.7 262.2 |] 1935 .....| 235.6 96.8 332.4 
1050... 5.2 113.6 118:8.8 1934... <i; 244.5 129.9 374.4 
| er 4.9 263.4 268.35 1933" 92° rs 115.6 92.8 213.8 
iS aie 0.4 133.8 134.2} 1932 .....] 136.6 153.0 289.6 
Ree 5s wie 2.1 221.3 223.44 1931 .....j} 107.0 138.9 245.9 
POS. ks 0.4 136.2 136.65 1030). 2. 2c} 9S 146.2 317.8 
NOE 66. 5 5.1 158.1 163:2.3 1989 6 SS 91.9 49.0 140.9 
Spe 21,7 177.6 199.37} 1928 .....] 211.8 91.4 303.2 
1943 ....| 187.9 202.1 390.0:8 1927-55. sx 75.5 54.1 129.6 
Contd. in Opposite Column 1006 |. 63s 4 160.3 349.0 
1/ Japanese catch is total mothership and individually ~operating gill-netters (in treaty waters, apparently). 








fishery exploits to a considerable degree resources 
that would otherwise be unutilized, for it postulates 
a very high natural mortality among fish migrating 
toward the spawning streams, and it also assumes 
that the stock of salmon available for capture in the 
high seas includes considerable numbers of fish 
originating from a large number of minor streams 
where the runs are not large enough to warrant ex- 
ploitation by coastal fishermen. 


The heavy natural mortality postulated by the 
Japanese is apparently to be blamed in large part 
on starvation and vitamin deficiency. The only con- 
crete evidence so far publicly reported is a sample 
of 21 red salmon examined by Japanese scientists, 
who found 4 with what they considered definitely 
pathological symptoms and another 3 suspected 
cases. The Russian scientists contend in rebuttal 
that these "pathological symptoms" are nothing 
more than natural physiological changes occurring 
in fish approaching their spawning period. The 
Soviet delegation has further maintained that nat- 
ural mortality cannot be reliably estimated on the 
basis of tag returns, and they hold that the Japan- 
ese claim that their high-seas fishery utilizes fish 
from minor streams which would otherwise be 
wasted is undocumented and unprovable. 


The Japanese delegation placed considerable 
Stress on the role of predation on salmon by fur 
seals, sea lions, and sharks, claiming that the 
catch of the Japanese fishery has only a small ef- 
fect on the salmon stocks as compared with the 
depredations of these predators. They have esti- 
mated that the salmon eaten by fur seals during 
the fishing season alone may amount to 600,000 





The Soviet delegation claimed that pink salmon 
spawning escapements on the west coast of Kam- 
chatka, in Sakhalin, and in the Amur River region 
have been poor. They admit that the populations of 
this species are not in quite such bad condition on 
the northern coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk and on 
the east coast of Kamchatka, but they conclude that 
on the whole the pink salmon resources of the Far 
East are at such a low ebb that the effect of this 
year's peak in the regular two-year cycle of abun- 
dance for this species is largely cancelled out. The 
Japanese delegation contends that because 1957 
produced a large pink salmon catch, the fish can 
also be expected to be abundant in 1959. 


The Russian representatives have claimed that 
the large Japanese catch, particularly of pink salm- 
on, south of the present Japanese-Soviet treaty area 
is made up of fish from streams in Soviet territory, 
and that the conservation measures determined by 
the Commission are largely nullified by the exist- 
ence of this unlimited Japanese fishery south of 
45° N. latitude. The Japanese delegation denies 
that all of the fish taken outside of the treaty wa- 
ters originate in Soviet streams, maintaining that 
Japanese boats are also taking salmon which come 
from rivers in Hokkaido, Canada, and Alaska. 


Chum salmon, according to the Russian national 
section, are badly depleted all over the Far East. 
The discussion of this species was concentrated 
on the problem of the capture of immature fish, 
and this discussion produced one of the rare in- 
stances of agreement intheconference. Both sides 
agreed on a system of six stages for classifying 
the degree of maturation, from that at which sexes 
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International (Contd.): 


cannot be distinguished by gross examination to the 
post-spawning condition. Unfortunately, they were 
unable to agree as to how many of these stages 
should be considered "immature.'' The Japanese 
biologists held that some chum salmon in the sec- 
ond stage, that of formation of the oocytes and the 
primary spermatocytes, spawn within the year and 
thus are to be considered mature. The Russian 
delegation says that as much as 50 percent of the 
Japanese chum catch consists of immature fish, 
and that the percentage of such immatures in the 
catch is particularly high late in the season. 


With regard to pink salmon, the Soviet delega- 
tion has made a point of the unbalanced sex ratio 
in the Japanese catch in May, when more males 
than females are caught. They argue that this im- 
balance cuts down the efficiency of spawning, as 
there are not enough males on the spawning grounds 
to fertilize all of the eggs. The Japanese delega- 
tion says that the imbalance is corrected later in 
the season, and that the pink salmon which arrive 
at the mouths of the spawning streams show a bal- 
anced sex ratio. 


The discussion of the state of the salmon popu- 
lations was finished early in March and the scien- 
tific subcommittee was attempting to draft a report 
of its findings for the Commission's consideration. 


Agenda for Balance of Commission Meeting: 
The next part of the agenda due to be taken up was 
the miscellaneous regulations restricting the salm- 
on fisheries. This subject, like the resource ques- 
tion, was to be covered in a general way in plenary 
sessions and then turned over to a subcommittee 
for debate in detail. Among the major headings on 
this portion of the agenda are delimitation of closed 
areas, setting of the period during which fishing is 
to be permitted, examination of the feasibility of in- 
creasing the diameter of gill-net twine in order to 
lighten injury to fish which escape from the nets, 
measures to cut down damage to fish by long-line 
gear, special measures for conservation of red 
salmon, determination of the permissible propor- 
tion of immature fish in the red salmon catch, and 
study of the effects of predators on the salmon re- 
sources. At some point in this part of the agenda 
the Soviet delegation were to present their ideas 
on how much salmon the Japanese fishery should 
be allowed to take in 1959. 





By early March 1959 the Commission was ex- 
pected to take up herring and king crab resources 
and fishing regulations, control measures within 
the treaty area, reports of cooperation in research 
in 1958 and research plans for 1959, including the 
exchange of experts; treatment of statistics and 
other data, and the place and time of the next meet- 
ing. 


* OK OK Ke 


SHARP CUTBACK IN JAPANESE 
NORTHWEST PACIFIC SALMON 
FISHING PROPOSED BY RUSSIA: 

On March 7, 1959, the Soviet delega- 
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on Northwest Pacific Fisheries made its 
first concrete proposal concerning the 
scale of Japanese salmon fishing opera- 
tions in the 1959 season. The proposal 
would set up four areas within which Jap- 
anese salmon fishing would be permitted, 
and would close all other parts of the 
present treaty area. Each of the four 
fishing areas would have a prescribed 
opening and closing date. 


It is estimated that the Soviet plan 
would reduce the area available to the 
Japanese salmon fleets to about 20 per- 
cent of the waters in which they were 
free to fish last year. Under present 
regulations of the Commission, the open- 
ing date for the Japanese fishery is not 
prescribed and the closing date is set at 
August 10. Last year the fleets started 
fishing about May 11. Under the Soviet 
proposal for 1959, the earliest starting 
date for any area would be June 1, and 
the latest closing would be July 31. The 
areas all lie between 59 N. and 45° 30'N. 
latitude and 153° E. and 170° E. longi- 
tude. Their shoreward boundaries are 
20 to 40 miles from the coast, and there 
are closed zones 120 to 180 miles wide 
between them. The southernmost of the 
fishing areas would be reserved for land- 
based fishing boats. 


Unofficially it has been estimated that 
the Soviet plan would cutback the Japan- 
ese salmon catch within the treaty area 
to something like 30,000-40,000 metric 
tons as compared with 120,000 tons last 
year. The Russians have not yet made 
any proposals concerning the tonnage to 
be taken, except for the red salmon catch, 
which they want to limit to 10,000 tons as 
compared with last season's 24,000 tons. 
(United States Embassy, Tokyo, dispatch 
of March 13, 1959.) 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


BRITISH-DANISH AGREEMENT ON 
FAROE ISLANDS FISHING LIMITS: 

An Exchange of Notes between the U- 
nited Kingdom and Danish Governments 
concerning Faroese fishing limits con- 
tains the terms of an agreement which 
the British and Danish Governments pro- 
pose to make concerning the fishing lim- 
its for the Faroe Islands. 
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International (Contd.): 


Under the agreement British vessels 
will cease to fish within a belt of water 
broadly 6 miles from the Faroese coast. 
Fishing outside this belt and within 12 
miles will continue in view of traditional 
British fishing in those waters. Excep- 
tion will be made for three areas between 
these limits where fishing will be re- 
served at certain specified seasons of 
the year for line fishermen. This ar- 
rangement is being made in view of the 
exceptional dependence of the Faroese 
economy on fisheries and the importance 
of line fishing to the Faroese. 


The Danish Government will under- 
take to treat British fishing vessels no 
less favorably than those of any other 
foreign country. 


The agreement will remain in force 
pending a solution of the general prob- 
lem of fishing limits, which it is hoped 
will be found at a Second World Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea in the early 
spring of 1960. Failing a solution there 
the agreement will continue in force for 
three years from the date of signature 
with one year's notice on either side 
after that. 


These arrangements will mean ma- 
terial sacrifices by the British fishing 
industry, for whom the waters around 
the Faroe Islands are an important fish- 
ing ground supplying a wide variety of 
quality fish. The sacrifices are being 
made to take account of the interests of 
the Faroese fishermen and in pursuance 
of the British desire to find reasonable 
and fair solutions to the problem of fish- 
ing limits in the North Atlantic area where 
the British fleets operate. 


British editorial comment recognizes 
that the traditional limit of three miles 
has become obsolete and that the com- 
promise on six miles may be regarded 
as a fair settlement even if it means 
some reduction of British catches which 
amounted to some 46,000 tons in thearea 
in 1957, However, the suggestion is made 
that the United Kingdom should protect 
the interests of Scottish inshore fisher- 
men by extending the British three-mile 
limit to six. 
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The Aberdeen area is especially hard 
hit as nearly 30 percent of the fish caught 
by Aberdeen trawlers in 1956-1957 was 
taken in the Faroes waters, according to 
the chairman of the Aberdeen Fishing 
Vessel Owners' Association. He alsoex- 
pressed the hope that Iceland will now 
follow the Faroes example. (United States 
Consulate report from Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1959.) 


TUNA 


UNITED STATES LIVE-BAIT 

FISHING METHOD 

ADOPTED BY OTHER COUNTRIES: 

An Italian business man was due to 
visit the United States in March 1959 to 
place an order worth $560,000 for a mod- 
ified type of United States tuna clipper. 
This boat will operate from the Canary 
Islands under the ownership of an Italian- 
Spanish combine and will fish for tuna in 
the South Atlantic. The catch will be tak- 
en to Genoa where it will be processed 
and canned. 





The story behind this development 
goes back to 1953 when the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO), Rome, organized the First 
International Fishing Boat Congress, 
with sessions held in Paris, France, and 
Miami, Fla. The purpose was to discuss 
the design and construction of fishing 
boats and to enable naval architects, boat 
builders, marine engineers, and other ex- 
perts from all parts of the world to ex- 
change their ideas, information and ex- 
perience. Many prominent American 
naval architects and boat builders pre- 
sented papers at the Congress. In fact, 
the many papers dealing with the United 
States tuna fishing industry aroused great 
interest and animated discussion. 


This interest was not based solely on 
the design and construction of American 
tuna clippers and the method of fishing. 
It arose partly because of the rapidly 
growing importance of tuna. The world 
catch of tunas, bonitos, mackerels, etc., 
in 1938 was about 840,000 metric tons. 
By 1948 the industry had largely recov- 
ered from the ravages of World War II 
and landings had increased to more than 
900,000 tons. Since then the increase has 





been spectacular--the statistics for 1957 
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show a catch exceeding 1,800,000 tons. 
Tuna has, of course, been for centuries 
a commercial fish in the Mediterranean 
but in recent years local supplies have 
not been enough to meet the demand so 
that imports of canned tuna, especially 
from Japan, have increased considera- 
bly. At the same time, this demand has 
led to European nations seeking to de- 
velop their tuna fishing industry. The 
French, for example, have built up a 
flourishing tuna fishery in the South At- 
lantic, based at Dakar, West Africa. At 
the time of the 1953 Congress they were 
trolling for tuna in home waters but, 
largely as a result of the United States 
papers, they decided to change from 
trolling to using live bait and poles-and- 
lines and extend operations to Dakar. 
Today, most French tuna fishing boats 
use the American method. 


It is the success of the American tuna 
clippers and the French adaptation of the 
technique that has led the new Italian- 
Spanish combine to gotothe United States 
to buy their first tuna fishing boat, a de- 
cision which is indirectly an outcome of 
the 1953 Congress. 


REVIEW OF FISHING INDUSTRY, 1957: 
In spite of increased landings, the 

fishing industry of Angola experienced 

considerable difficulty in 1957. Poor 


Angola 
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prices of the two main export items (fish 
meal and fish oil) was a serious blow to 
producers. The industry as a whole suf- 
fered a financial loss and the need for 
Government help for the industry was be- 
coming more obvious. 


Fish Meal: Exports of fish meal for 
1957 totaled 94,000 metric tons, valued 
at more than 328,000 contos (US$11.4 
million). This was 40,000 tons and 
125,000 contos (US$4.3 million) more 
than in 1956. The price for fish meal had 
dropped from 3,695 escudos (US$128.50) 
in 1956 to 3,400 escudos (US$118.26) per 
ton f.o.b. Germany, Italy, Holland, and 
the United States were the principal pur- 
chasers. Purchases by the United States 
totaled 11,255 tons, a sharp drop from 
the 29,533 tons purchased in 1953. 


Fish Oil: There was a 54-percent in- 
crease in the production of fish oil in 
1957 (7,209 tons) over 1956. The total 
was still far behind the 11,416 tons pro- 
duced in 1954. Exports rose from 5,000 
tons to 12,000 tons and the f.o.b. price 
dropped from 5,700 escudos (US$198.26) 
to 5,200 escudos (US$180.87) a ton. Ger- 
many was the principal purchaser. 
































able I - Angola's Production of Processed 
Fishery Products, 1956-1957 
Quantit 

IP roduct 1587 THEE 

. (Metric Tons 

igh MOG) . ks a3 a ewe 85,205] 77,703 
oe ree 7,209} 4,658 
Say! io: i rrr 24,805) 27,229 
Fish fertilizer....... 1/ 2 
eS. are 1,861; 1,774 
WL sok sdvaecel Yet died 119,077j111,366 

1/ Less than 1 metric ton. 











management, outmoded equipment, and 
low-quality products are the principal 
reasons assigned for the continued poor 
condition of the industry. A drop in the 


Dried Fish: Production declined by 
8.9 percent in 1957, but the price in- 
'creased from 4,839 escudos (US$168.13) 
in 1956 to 4,960 escudos (US$172.52) in 

1957. The price was 145 escudos 
(US$5.04) per 30-kilo bag f.o.b. (about 
7.6 U.S, cents a pound). The Belgian 
Congo was the principal purchaser, al- 
though their purchases for the year 
dropped below those in 1956. Mozambi- 
que and Sao Tome were the next purchas- 
ers in order of importance. 


Canned Fish: Some gains were made 
in 1957 by the fish canning industry due 
primarily to additional canning facilities 
in the Benguela area. The 1957 value of 
canned fish exports increased by 5,000 
contos (US$174,000) in 1957 over 1956. 
The price was 16.5 escudos per kilo 
(US$0.26 a pound) f.o.b. (United States 
Embassy in Luanda, Angola, December 


29, 1958.) 
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Argentina 


VESSEL QUOTAS ENDED FOR 
MAR DEL PLATA FISHERMEN: 

The Argentine Director General of 
Fishing announced February 16, 1959, 
that the Government will end the quota 
system which has been in effect for Mar 
del Plata fishermen for several years. 
Under this system, a committee repre- 
senting the association of buyers and 
processors of fish in Mar del Plata as- 
signed to each fishing boat a quota for 
each trip. If the boat's catch exceeded 
the quota, the surplus fish could not be 
sold and were dumped back into the sea. 
While this system had no official spon- 
sorship, the Government is said to have 
tolerated its operation. 





In the future, the Government will 
purchase at the price of the day any ex- 
cess fish not wanted by the Mar del Plata 
buyers and will distribute it in Buenos 
Aires and other cities. Fresh fish is 
said to have become both scarce and ex- 
pensive in the retail market in February. 
(United States Embassy report from 
Buenos Aires of February 26.) 


yey 


SPINY LOBSTER CONSERVATION 
REGULATIONS ANNOUNCED: 

The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has joined with the Western 
Australian Government in steps to con- 
serve spiny lobster resources off the 
west coast of Australia. Official notices 
under Section 8 of the Fisheries Act to 
extend regulations covering spiny lob- 
ster fishing operations in territorial wa- 
ters to the adjoining extraterritorial wa- 
ters were announced by the Minister for 
Primary Industry. 


Australia 





The Minister said that this action, 
taken at the request of the Western Aus- 
tralian Government, was in accord with 
the Commonwealth's policy to cooperate 
with the states in the management of 
Australia's fisheries. 


The three notices published on Janu- 
ary 15, 1959, provide for: (1) a legal 
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minimum length of 23 inches measured 
on the carapace for spiny lobster (cray- 
fish) of the species Panulirus longipes; 











Australian spiny lobster fishing boat taking on pots at South 
Fremantal. 


(2) a closed season in the Abrolhos Is. 
area from August 16 to March 14 of the 
following year; (3) a closed season be- 
tween 30'S. latitude and 33 S. latitude 
from September 1 to November 14 each 
year. 


All these provisions had been previous- 
ly announced for the territorial waters of 
Western Australia. (Australian Fisheries 
Newsletter, February 1959.) 





Austria 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: 

In spite of publicity campaigns for sea 
foods, Austrians prefer meat and eat fish 
only on special occasions, e.g., Christ- 
mas and Easter. Sardines continue to be 
used, not for principal meals, but for 
snacks and sandwiches. 
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Austria (Contd.): 


Imports from Japan include mostly 
tuna; imports from South Africa are 
salmon and spiny lobster. 
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because the Austrian duty has been de- 
creased. As for 1-pound and 2.2-pound 
cans which contain small-size fish, the 
decreased Austrian duty has been offset 
by increased Portuguese prices--thus 












































Table 1 - Austria’s Imports of Canned Fish and Crustaceans, 1957 and January-September 1958 | 
eas, | 
Quantity Value Percentage of 
Country of Origin Sardines & 
1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 Sardinelike Fish1/ 
. (Metric Tons). . . (1,000 Schillings) . - - (US$1,000), . Percent 
West Germany........| 1,465 1,633 17,095 18,861 658 7125 40 (small herring) 
Yugoslavia... .....-+..| 1,617 1,324 20,880 19,902 803 765 50 (true sardines) 
Portugal. ..c0 ccocccece| lgtot 928 18,459 15,070 710 580 95 (true sardines) 
Demmark .ccccccccece 375 553 4,368 6,908 168 266 80 (small herring) 
MOroced .. ceccccccces 68 120 930 1,843 36 71 100 (true sardines) 
EGER coc vapecccededs 108 95 1,525 1,363 59 52 - 
BON Africa? ss cicceces 1 2/ 55 9 4 3/ - 
Other 4/ eccecccccesee 163 181 2,323 3,371 89 130 - 
Total Imports ,......| 5,137 4,834 65,635 67,327 2,525 2,589 
1/Estimated, 4/Imports of canned fish and crustaceans in smaller quantities from 
'3/Less than 1 metric ton, ~ Norway, Italy, France, Peru, Greece, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
3/Less than US$1,000, U.S.S.R,, Spain, and Poland, 








Even though Japan offers c.i.f. Rotter- 
dam, cases containing 96 73-ounce cans 


leaving retail prices in Austria as be- 
fore. 








Table 2 - Range of Retail Prices for Canned Sardines in Austria in March 1959 
Se eee 














Sper 
1 kg. (2.2 Ibs.) " 27.50 105.8 . 














Size 
of Unit Olive Oil Vegetable Oil Tomato Fish Oil 
Can Sauce 
. Schilling U.S Schilling U.S.¢ Schilling|U.$.¢| Schilling U,S.¢ 
34-Soz.... |percan|3.25 - 4.00] 12.5 - 15.4|3.10 - 3.80 |11.9 - 14.6] 3.00 | 11.5 |3.00-3.40/11.5 - 13.1 
“oF 15.00 57.7 - - 


" 
2 0z. andless.j "_ " 2.40 9.2 2.30 8.8 = - - 























of pilchards at $9.80, they are not pur- 
chased by Austrians. 


Prices of sardines in small-size cans 
which contain larger fish have decreased 
because of lower Portuguese prices and 


Belgium 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: 

Imports of pilchards (California sardines) into Belgium 
rose from 1,961 metric tons in 1957 to 2,640 tons in 1958, 
while imports of sardines rose from 3,166 to 3,670 tons, 
According to two leading importers, orders have already 
been placed for the next season and current inventories are 
ample to meet the anticipated demand. These importers 
were interested to learn that California pilchards were 
again in plentiful supply. Tne Belgian market is supplied 
with pilchards principally by Japan and the United States, 
with smaller quantities from the Union of South Africa and 
Portugal. The demand is largely for the 7-1/2 and15-ounce 
oval cans in tomato sauce, The Japanese 7-1/2 ounce size 
is very popular with the working classes, since one can is 
just sufficient for the workman’s luncheon sandwiches and 








The 8-ounce and 1-pound oval sardine 
cans have completely disappeared from 
the Austrian market and are no longer 
imported. (United States Embassy, re- 
port from Vienna, March 10, 1959.) 


what he can afford to pay. There is apparently no market for 
the tall nor the oblong cans. The Belgian marking regula- 
tions prohibit the use of the word ‘‘sardines"’ to describe pil- 
chards and it must not appear on cans of pilchards imported 
into this country, 


Prices quoted at retail are about 16 francs (US$0.32) for 
an oval can (15-oz.) of American pilchards in tomato sauce, 
as compared with 12 francs (US$0.24) for the Japanese brand 
of the same size. The Japanese oval can of 212 grams (about 
7-ozs.) is priced at 5 francs (US$0.10), 


Belgium is a good market for American pilchards and 
there appears to be an excellent opportunity to recover 
some of the market which was lost to the Japanese when 
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Belgium (Contd.): 


American pilchards were not available. In spite of the lower 
prices of the Japanese product, the quality is considered in- 
ferior and there is a definite demand for American products. 






































Imports of Sardines and Pilchards by 
Belgium-Luxembourg in 1958 

Metric 1,000 US$ 

ee. Tons Francs 1,000 
Sardines (Tariff Item No, 120 a 1): 
Spain .. cscs ccceve EV.e 529 11 
Pranoe . ..< c'ss's' 4.0 <0 16.3 1,214 24 
Norway ..cccscece 8.8 339 7 
Netherlands. ....... 3.3 119 2 
Portugal. ..cccceces 3,027.1 88,124 1,762 
Yugoslavia .......-. 372.6 8,821 176 
Morocco... eee 221.4 5,392 108 
CUREr oes ese ones 2.3 89 2 
Total sardines. ..... 3,669.5 104,627 2,092 
[Pilchards (Tariff Item No. 120 a 2) 

Netherlands, ....... 90.5 1,574 31 
Portugal. ..ccccsere 8.9 258 5 
JAPAN . wecvecseccce 1,966.6 33,116 662 
Union of South Africa . 106.7 1,687 34 
United States....... 466.6 9,488 190 
ae a ee 0.5 10 - 
Total pilchards ..... 2,639.8 46,133 922 
Note: Values conyested at rate of SO francs equal US$1. 








(United States Embassy in Brussels, dispatch dated March 17, 
1959.) 


Brazil 


NEW JAPANESE-OPERATED 
FISHING COMPANY IN BRAZIL: 

Late in 1958 it was announced that the 
Brazilian Hunting and Fishing Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture had granted 
a Japanese fishing company of Miura, 
Japan, permission to bring fishing boats 
to Brazil and fish off the Brazilian coast 
for two years. In addition to this com- 
pany, there are already two other Jap- 
anese fishing companies operating out of 
Brazil and a joint Brazilian-Japanese 
company engaged in whaling. 





The new company was formed late in 
1958 with a capital of CR$13 million 
(about US$130,000). Control is exercised 
by the company in Miura. Officers of the 
Cotia cooperative, a Japanese agricultur- 
al cooperative, are minor shareholders. 
The new company has its offices at Sao 
Paulo. 
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About six months ago, the company 
brought a 500-ton tuna long-liner which 
operated experimentally off the Pernam- 
buco coast. This vessel returned to Ja- 
pan in January for repairs and modifica- 
tions and was expected back in approxi- 
mately two months. It is not known at 
this time how many more vessels will be 
brought to Brazil, and when the new com- 
pany will initiate operations on a com- 
mercial scale. The company intends to 
put up refrigerating plants in the city of 
Sao Paulo and in one of the towns in the 
interior of the state of Sao Paulo, prob- 
ably within two years, but definite plans 
have not yet been formulated on this 
phase of the operation. (United States 
Consulate in Sao Paulo, dispatch dated 
February 12, 1959.) 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1959, 
p. 66, March 1959, p. 59. 


OK OK OK 





RECIFE JAPANESE-SPONSORED 
FISHING COMPANY 
RUNS INTO DIFFICULTIES: 

Since early in 1959 a large Japanese 
fishing firm and its Recife, Brazil, affili- 
ate, have been subject to increasing pub- 
lic criticism due to various legal and 
operating problems. The result has been 
to create an atmosphere generally hostile 
to all foreign investment in the fishing in- 
dustry in northeast Brazil, and particu- 
larly hostile to the Japanese. 





Basic causes of the difficulties are 
threefold: (1) inadequate prices for fro- 
zen tuna; (2) overexpansion of Japanese 
fishing capacity; and (3) desire by the 
Japanese to avoid "nationalization" of 
their boats and crews. Their original 
agreement with the Brazilian Government 
required that the boats be 60 percent owned 
by Brazilians, and that their crews be 
two-thirds Brazilian within two years 
after they entered service. 


After considerable fruitless wrangling 
with the Brazilian Government, three of 
the largest Japanese fishing boats were 
withdrawn from Recife, and began opera- 
ting from Port of Spain, Trinidad, in Oc- 
tober 1958. At the same time, two small 
fishing boats were returned to Japan "for 
repairs," and two others were taken out 
of fishing service because of their poor 








condition. These latter two ships were 
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Brazil (Contd.): 


recently used to bring about 100 metric 
tons to Recife from Santa Catarina. The 
net result was that the monthly-landed ca- 
pacity of the Japanese fishing boats based 
in Recife declined from about 1,500 tons in 
August 1958 to 360 tons in November. 
There was an immediate shortage of fro- 
zen tuna throughout the northeast (average 
monthly consumption is estimated at about 
750 tons), and publicire has run high. 


The Japanese are presently negotiating 
with the Government for a solution to their 
problems. The final result will probably 
include a decision on the legal status of the 
three ships operating out of Port of Spain, 
may include a redifinition of 'nationaliza- 
tion'' requirements, and is almost certain 
to allow a one-third increase in the whole- 
sale and retail prices of frozen tuna, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated March 4, 1959, 
from the United States Consulate at Recife. 





Canada 


CHANGES IN LABELING OF FOOD PACKAGES PROPOSED: 

An amendment to Canada’s General Labeling Regulations 
for Foods has been proposed, according to Trade Informa- 
tion Letter No. 167 of the Canadian Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 





B, 01.003, Except as provided in these regulations, the 
label of a package of food shall carry: 


A. On the main panel of the label. 


1, The common name of the food and where the name 
consists of more than one word, each word shall be indentical 
type, identically displayed. 


2. Except in the case of a food, the weight of which in- 
cluding the package is under two ounces, a correct dec- 
laration of net contents in terms of weight, measure or 
number in compliance with good commercial practice and, 
unless the manner of declaration of net contents is de- 
scribed or prescribed by any other statute of the Parli- 
ament of Canada or any regulation thereunder, this decla- 
ration shall be in type not less than one-half the size of the 
largest type on the label, in a contrasting color to the back- 
ground of the label and immediately before or after the com- 
mon name of the food, and 


B. Grouped together on any panel other than the bottom of 
the package: 


1, A declaration by name of any Class II, Class III or 
Class IV preservative therein, 


2. A declaration of any food color added thereto. 


3. A declaration of any artificial or imitation flavoring 
preparation added thereto, 


4. In the case of a food consisting of more than one in- 
gredient, and for which no standard is prescribed in these 
regulations, a complete list of the ingredients by their com- 
mon names in descending order of their proportions unless 
the quantity of each ingredient is stated in terms of percent- 
age or proportionate composition, and 
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5. The name and address of the manufacturer. 


For many years the declarations of preservatives, arti- 
ficial color and artificial flavor have been requested to ap- 
pear on the main panel of the label. It is felt that the group- 
ing of all mandatory declarations on one panel, not necces- 
sarily the main panel, will allow the consumer to more 
readily obtain the desired information. 


In addition to these general labeling requirements, there 
are a number of Sections of the Regulations which require 
specific declarations to appear on the main panel of the label, 
These will be given a critical review as to the necessity for 
their appearance in this manner. Where a label consists of 
only one panel, all the mandatory statements must, of course, 
appear on that panel. It is felt that in these cases all the 
mandatory statements, with the exception of the declaration 
of net contents, shoud be grouped together on one portion 
of the label, 


It is to be clearly understood that all mandatory statements 
must appear legibly and conspicuously. This is provided for 
in Section B, 01.004 of the Regulations. Since these would be 
major changes in the labeling requirements for foods, a suit- 
able period of time for conversion would be allowed. 


Chile 


FOREIGN VESSELS AUTHORIZED TO 
FISH OF F NORTHERN COAST: 

A March 10, 1959, decree of the Chil- 
ean Ministry of Agriculture authorizes 
the issuance of licenses for foreign fish- 
ing vessels to fish Chilean waters as far 
south as the southern boundary of Anto- 
fagasta Province. The licenses are valid 
for six-months periods and no fee is spec- 
ified. In order to secure permission, the 
fishing vessel's master must agree to de- 
liver his catch to Chilean fish product 
factories in Antofagasta and Tarapaca 
provinces. 





It has been reported that the fish meal 
and fish product factories of northern 
Chile were not receiving adequate catches 
from the Chilean fishing industry to main- 
tain desired production levels. This de- 
cree is an effort to relieve this situation. 
Pertinent excerpts from the Decree fol- 
lows: 


(1) In order to solicit the authoriza- 
tion to fish, the vessels should enter the 
ports of Arica, Iquique, or Antofagasta, 
and should present an application in du- 
plicate to the maritime authorities, stat- 
ing: the name and address of the national 
company to which they will deliver their 
catch; the name of the vessel and its na- 
tional flag; port of registration, name of 
its owner and its master; year the hull 
was constructed and whether it is of wood 
or steel; number of crew, and the char- 
acteristics of its motor and auxiliary e- 





quipment. 
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Chile (Contd.): 


(2) In addition, the application should 
indicate the kind of fish which it will take, 
the approximate amount, the type of fish- 
ing mentioning the geographic points or 
parallels where it will be done and the 
beginning and ending dates, stating, final- 
ly, to which port the vessel will return 
so it may be boarded by inspectors. 


(3) The maritime authority will ex- 
tend permission, sending the duplicate 
of the application to the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. The license will indicate: the 
name and address of the national company 
to which it will deliver its catch; the 
name of the vessel, its nationality, and 
the period for which fishing is authorized. 
(United States Embassy, Santiago, report 
of March 11, 1959.) 


2* fj 
: aig 
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Cuba 


FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY 1959: 

At the beginning of 1959, the corner- 
stone for Havana's $3.5 million fishing 
terminal was laid, with completion sched- 
uled about March 1959, The Cuban- 
leased Japanese training vessel Sumiyoshi 
Maru conducted several commercial an 
training voyages during 1958, including 
an exploratory survey of a portion of Cu- 
ban waters. The National Fisheries In- 
stitute acquired from Germany a $225,000 
cod-fishing vessel, with a capacity of 180 
metric tons of fish. The plan is to use 


the vessel to fish for cod for drying in 
Cuba. 





A convention between the United States 
and Cuba for the conservation of shrimp 
was signed in mid-August 1958. It has 
been ratified by the Cuban Senate and 
now awaits ratification by the United 
States, according to a February 26,1959, 
dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Havana. 


% OK OK OK 


NEW MARITIME DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION GIVEN 
JURISDICTION OVER FISHERIES: 

A new law (No. 84 of February 17 and 
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February 20, 1959) created the Cuban 
Maritime Development Commission as 
an autonomous organization with regula- 
tory authority over the activities of the 
Cuban merchant marine, the fishing in- 
dustry, the exploitation of marine re- 
sources, and nautical sports and tourism. 
It is also given authority over maritime 
concessions, 


The law briefly sets forth the powers 
of the Commission and provides that it 
will be headed by the Chief of Staff of the 
Navy, under the direction of the Minister 
of National Defense. The governmental 
officers presently exercising any of the 
powers granted to this new agency are 
to be under its control in the future. 


The National Fisheries Institute (In- 
stituto Nacional de la Pesca) was thus 
transferred on February 17, 1959, to the 
jurisdiction of the new Office of Mari- 
time Development and is no longer under 
the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The President of the Institute, announced 
plans for conducting necessary scientific 
studies to take advantage of sea resources, 
such as fish species habitats, breeding 
seasons, designation of the proper closed 
seasons, etc. The plan also calls for ad- 
equate training of Cuban fishermen in 
handling the most modern fishing gear. 
Another aspect is the scientific indus- 
trialization needed to obtain the best sea- 
food products without wasting such re- 
sources. It is hoped to create consumer 
demand for more fish and seafood prod- 
ucts inasmuch as Cuban consumption of 
these items is notoriously low. The plan 
also includes fishing cooperatives, cred- 
its, piers, refrigerator plants and ice 
houses, and an adequate distribution net- 
work. Likewise, the improvement of the 
fisherman's lot through better housing, 
schools, social security, and retirement 
benefits is projected. A civic conscious- 
ness is being sought to foster the con- 
servation of fishery resources along with 
an increase in commercial fishery activ- 
ities and the development of sports fish- 
ing as a tourist attraction. 


@ 
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Ghana 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: 

Imports of fish, fish products, and fish preparations by 
Ghana are not classified to show individual items, but trade 
sources estimate that the annual imports of canned sardines 
(pilchards) amount to about US$1.4 million in value. For 
the first 11 months of 1958 imports of all fishery products 
were valued at about US$3.8 million (16.9 million pounds), 
Of this amount the United States supplied about 150,000 
pounds valued at US$35,874, the United States Embassy in 
Accra reported on March 12, 1959. 
































Comparative Prices Quoted in Ghana for Canned Sardines, 
March 1959 
Case and Union of 
Can Size Los Angeles | So. Africa Japan 
Style of Pack (f. 0. b.) (f.0.b.) (c&f) 
ee egy «ROE 0.9.0 9.020.048 
in tomato sauce: 
48 1-lb, tall 6.25 7.00 - 
48 8-oz, tall » 4.48 = 
48 16-o0z, oval 7.25 ? “ 
48 15-o0z, oval = - 8.71 
100 5-oz. 6.00 - 7.87 
100 5-1/2-oz. - 6.86 - 
96 7-1/2-o0z. oval = ° 9.89 
[ Note: One £G1 = US$2.80. 








Imported canned sardines have a well-established posi- 
tion on the Ghana market and are a staple food in the Afri- 
can diet wherever the family budget permits. Consump- 
tion of pilchards and other inexpensive protein foods is 
still far below the saturation point in Ghana and may be 
expected to increase as personal income grows. For the 
mass of the population, there can be no question at this 
time of substituting pilchards for a higher-cost protein 
food, but the market could be hurt by the entry of cheap- 
er fish products or other less expensive protein foods. 


Pilchards are currently imported mainly from the 
Union of South Africa (South-West Africa) and Japan. At 
present American-canned pilchards are virtually un- 
known here but one American brand, which was formerly 
sold widely in the country, attained such a high degree of 
popularity that the name became, and still remains, the 
accepted word in the local vernaculars for canned pil- 
chards, The peak import months coincide with the slack 
herring season off the Ghana coast from November to 
March, The most popular sardine packs are the 5-oz. 
and the 1-lb, can in tomato sauce. The natural pack is 
not well adapted to the local market. Importers are 
careful to adjust the flow of purchasesto seasonal de- 
mands and generally hold stocks within quantities suf- 
ficient to meet normal consumption, Supplies from the 
Union of South Africa and Japan have been plentiful dur- 
ing the past several years. 


The import trade in canned pilchards is dominated by the 
large foreign-owned trading firms. These same firms may 
also distribute at retail but sell the bulk of the imports at 
wholesale to Ghanaian dealers throughout the country. These 
firms state that the various American packs in tomato sauce 
are adapted to the local market and concede the American 
product a slight quality edge over foreign brands. Trade in 
American pilchards is inhibited, however, by the general 
dollar shortage. The typical foreign-owned trade concern is 
allocated a fixed annual dollar license for consumer goods 
and naturally tends to confine purchases to those American 
products which are unique in their field or which undersell 
the comparable product obtainable from free-currency areas, 
thus realizing the maximum profit from the limited dollar 
quota. Pilchards imported from the United States do not of- 
fer an exceptional profit margin since a comparable product 
is obtainable without currency restrictions from the Union 
of South Africa at or about the same price as from the United 
States. 


African-owned firms import only minor quantities of pil- 
chards on their own account, although they are the principal 
link between the foreign-owned importer and the African 
consumer, The African importer is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage here as in many other import fields since exporters 
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normally prefer to deal with the stronger European houses if 


whenever these show a willingness to take over the whole of 
this country’s requirements in any given product. On the 


other hand several African importers interviewed expressed I 


eagerness at the possibility of getting into the importation of 


pilchards and would welcome the opportunity to establish - 


trade contacts with the United States exporters. There is 
some outlook for success in distributing through these chan- 
nels since the Ghana Government, in its desire to aid the ex- 
pansion of African businesses, frequently adopts a liberal 
attitude in allocating dollars to these firms. Exporters must 
be prepared, however, to take on definite credit risks in 
dealing with African firms and must expect orders in erratic 
flows and in smaller lots. (United States Embassy, Accra, 
Ghana, report of March 12.) 


Somer 


Guatemala 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS: 








There are now ten shrimp trawlers 
operating in the Caribbean out of Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, with three more 
scheduled to arrive. The boats are re- 
ported to be averaging around three box- 
es a night. 


The Pacific shrimp fleet was cut in 
half when one of the two trawlers operat- 
ing there sank recently. It is reported 
that the unloading problem on the Pacific 





has not yet been solved. Although the 
shrimp potential on the Pacific coast of 
Guatemala appears to be greater than 
that of the Caribbean coast, the lack of 
harbor facilities has hampered the de- 
velopment of the fisheries. The only 
port facilities are two piers, one at Cham- 
perico and the other at San Jose. (United 
States Embassy, Mexico, report of March 
12, 1959.) 





Hong Kong 


SHRIMP LANDINGS, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1958: 

Shrimp landings in Hong Kong in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 totaled 553 metric 
tons, a drop from the preceding quarter. 
However, the fall and winter months are 
the slack season for shrimp fishermen. 
(United States Consulate at Hong Kong, 
report dated January 30.) 
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Iceland 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS 

TO THE UNITED STATES, 1957-58: 
Iceland's exports of marine products 

to the United States in 1958 amounted to 

22,401.2 metric tons (value US$7, 707,000) 


























Table 1 - Quantity of Iceland’s Exports of Marine 
Products to the United States, 1957-1958 
Quantity 
1958 1957 
« « e «(Metric Tons) .... 
Frozen: 
JAMBA AaB 19,191,3 10,985,.2 
Shrimp and lobster ..... 82.1 37.8 
ys SEP EA eee a ey I 1.0 < 
US PP rere 948.5 - 
Salted or dried; 
PUTO «on 6s 6 obese 152.7 - 
2 ee i - 3.6 
PEON Voeseseeresee 24,7 42.8 
SUE KMMIS 6 4 d6.« 0 wle"s S66 365.9 5.7 
Ue NO) otk hbk oie) oie - 655.7 
SS SS aaeer 32.2 8.0 
Fish solubles ....cccces 670.0 - 
Cod-liver of] ....ccccce 932.8 1,351.8 
TOM Fs 8 ibs e canes 22,401.2 13,090.6 

















as compared with 13,090.6 tons (value 
US$4,763,000) in 1957. Exports of fro- 
zen fish increased from 10,985.2 tons 





Table 2 - Value of Iceland’s Exports of Marine 
Products to the United States, 1957-1958 






































Value 
1958 1957 
Ikr, US$ Ikr, US$ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Frozen: 
i WRAP ae 113,522 | 6,982 69,573 | 4,279 
Shrimp and lobster . . 2,527 155 1,376 85 
| ary eee 2 - - - 
Whale meat ....... 2,247 138 = - 
Salted or dried; 
SO ee 681 42 - - 
Stecktigh < ...<s ews ~ - 42 3 
2 eee 159 10 281 17 
Acs cheeks 1,583 97 24 1 
Le Pea - - 540 33 
Canned fish ........ 273 17 120 7 
Fish solubles....... 865 53 - - 
Cod-liver of] .....+. 3,471 213 5,488 338 
Bee 6s ch kate aa 125,330 | 7,707 17,444 | 4,763 








Note: Values converted at rate of Ikr, 16,26 equal US$1. 
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(value US$4,278,782) in 1957 to 19,191.3 
tons (value US$6,981,672) in 1958, an in- 
crease of 81.3 percent in quantity and 
63.2 percent in value. 


Marine products exports to the United 
States in 1958 made up close to 96.3 per- 
cent of the total quantity and about 94.2 
percent of the total value of all exports 
to the United States. Comparable figures 
for 1957 were 95.5 percent of the quantity 
and 85.3 percent of the value, according 
to a recent dispatch from Reykjavik. 


* OK KK 


EXPORTS OF SELECTED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1958: 

Exports of Iceland's most important 
commodities for 1958 include several 
fishery items of interest to the United 





Tons o.b. 


8,664| 1,652 
‘ 8,090| 1,262 
"}16, 146 4,940| °728 





States fisheries. There was a consider- 
able increase in exports of frozen fish, 
herring oil, herring meal, ocean perch 
meal, and fish meal as compared with 
1957 (see table), according to the Nation- 
al Bank of Iceland's January 1959 Statis- 
tical Bulletin. 





* OK OK K 


FISHERIES TRENDS, OCTOBER- 
DECEMBER AND YEAR 1958: 

Rich new fishing grounds for ocean 
perch were discovered in late July 1958 
by an Icelandic survey ship in the trough 
northeast of Belle Isle channel between 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Despite the 
distance from home ports, the new grounds 
attracted almost the whole Icelandic 
trawler fleet during the autumn, and the 
result was a spectacular increase in the 
catch of ocean perch for the fourth quar- 
ter, far offsetting the slight decline in 
the off-season catches of other species 
combined, compared to the last quarter 
of 1957. 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


While the financial position of the 
trawlers was eased by the Export Fund 
Act of May 29, 1958, which put them in 
the same position as motorboats with 
respect to price supports, the chief rea- 
son for the recovery of the trawlers was 
unquestionably the discovery of the new 
ocean perch grounds. 


ee 


14, 115) 109, 


perch (drawn), ,| 46, . 
) 14, 321) 20, 200} 235, 448) 201, 16 
. «| 13, 167] 12, 153] 107, 318] 117, 





The total fish catch for 1958 was the 
highest in Iceland's history. But this 
was not fully reflected in exports, be- 
cause export stocks, which were abnor- 
mally and dangerously low at the end of 
1957, were increased considerably. The 
total of export stocks at the end of 1958 
was Ikr. 228 million (US$14,000,000) or 
Ikr. 70 million (US$4,298,000) more than 
a year earlier. 


The fourth quarter is always the least 
active, accounting for only about 15 per- 
cent of the year's catch. While the trawl- 
ers seek ocean perch in Greenland or 
Newfoundland waters, the motorboats 
fish with drift nets for herring off the 
Southwest Coast and in Faxa Bay. This 
is always a much smaller catch than the 
main North Coast summer season. In 
1957 the autumn herring season was a 
failure, with only 12,513 tons caught dur- 
ing the last three months of the year. In 
1958, despite a virtual disappearance of 
herring during October, the third quarter 
catch was somewhat improved, at 13,167 
tons. For the year as a whole, the de- 
cline in the total tonnage of herrin 
(107,318 as compared to 117,495 in 1957) 
was more than offset by the improvement 
of the quality. The herring were fatter 
and suitable for salting, so that all of 
Iceland's advance sales commitments 
were met. With about 50 percent more 
herring salted in 1958 than in 1957, the 
supply of herring meal and oil (sold in 
free currency markets) declined, but be- 
cause of large 1957 stocks the exports of 
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these products increased during the year. 
The Soviet Union is the chief market for 

salted herring, absorbing about one-third 
of the total production, and other eastern 
countries are also important markets. 


There has been a noticeable trend in 
recent years to use an increasing portion 
of the white-fish catch for freezing; this 
continued in 1958, accentuated by the 
heavy autumn catch of ocean perch, which 
is chiefly used as frozen fillets for the 
Russian and United States markets. 


During 1958 about 65 percent of the 
total white-fish catch, as compared to 

56 percent in 1957 and 48 percent in 1956, 
went to the freezing plants. At the same 
time, there was a decline in other forms 
of utilization, notably export on ice, salt- 
ing, and processing as air-dried stockfish. 


The impact of the Icelandic 12-mile 
fishing limit regulations on the Icelandic 
trawlers began to be felt early in 1959 as 
they returned to the home grounds for the 
main fishing season, during which they 
are excluded in most areas from trawling 
within 12 miles. Last year over 60 per- 
cent of their catch was within the new i2- 
mile limit, and they already have found 
that catches outside the line are poor 
(United States Consulate dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959, from Reykjavik). 


OK OK OK 


REPLIES TO PROTESTS 
ON EXTENSION OF 
FISHING LIMITS TO 12 MILES: 
Icelandic Foreign Minister Gudmunds- 
son on February 28, 1959, handed the 
resident Ambassadors of France, Ger- 
many, and Sweden, and the British Charge 
d' Affaires Aide Memoires, dated Feb- 
ruary 25, replying to protests made by 
those countries prior to September 1, 
1958, against Iceland's unilateral exten- 
sion of fishing limits to 12 miles. The 
Aide Memoire presented to the British 
states that ''the Government of Iceland 
hoped that discussions which took place 
before the Regulations of June 30, 1958, 
entered into force on September 1, 1958, 
would bring about a solution of the prob- 
lems involved. These discussions, how- 
ever, had not been concluded by Septem- 








ber 1, 1958, when the Regulations entered 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


into effect and the activities of British 
warships in Icelandic waters from that 
day onward made all further discussions 
impossible." 


The Aide Memoire goes on to say 
that: 'In the view of the Icelandic Gov- 
ernment the two concepts of coastal jur- 
isdiction and of the freedom of the seas 
are parallel concepts so that neither 
can be considered to be in derogation 
of the other. The delimitation of coastal 
jurisdiction over fisheries at a distance 
of 12 miles from appropriate base-lines 
cannot be said to be in violation of inter- 
national law or incompatible with the 
freedom of the seas." 





lran 


CAVIAR PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING: 

Three-year contracts signed in 1956 
covering the sale of Iranian caviar by 
the Iranian Fisheries Company to a New 
York City firm and to a European firm 





e 


Grade 


ount 


United States... 


Russia 
fe) 


for export to Europe will expire in July 
1959, The annual contract with Russia 


also terminates in July 1959. It was re- 


A 


1958 1957 1956 1955 


Pp geet "20.0 ) 22.4 
wien “5 | 22.0 


“ee ee 
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ported by the Managing Director of the 
company that invitations to bid on new 
contracts were expected to be issued on 
or before April 21, 1959. The invitation 
to bid was to call for 30 metric tons of 
caviar for consumption in the United 
States and 30 tons for consumption in 
Europe. Both quantities are subject to 
increase. Bidders would be expected to 
take a quantity of sturgeon in addition to 
the caviar. 


Production of caviar (see table 1) by 
the Iranian Fisheries Company amounted 
to 142.6 metric tons for the year ending 
August 1958. This is substantially more 
than the 126.3 tons produced in the year 
ending August 1957, 113.8 tons in the 
year ending August 1956, and 94.8 tons 
in the year ending August 1955. From 
August 1958 through January 20, 1959, 
31.4 tons of caviar were prepared and 
the estimate for spring 1959 amounts to 
92.3 tons. 


The Iranian Fisheries company has 
undertaken to supply (see table 2) Rus- 
sia with 46 tons of caviar annually since 
1956 and 30 tons each annually to the U- 
nited States and Europe. Local sales dur- 
ing the last three years totaled 16.6 tons. 








FISHING COMPANY PERMITTED 
TO FISH IN TUNISIAN WATERS: 

A long-standing dispute over fishing 
rights inside the 12-mile limit or 50- 
meter line, whichever is furtherest 
(claimed as Tunisian territorial waters), 
was partially solved early in March when 
an Italian fishing company signed an a- 
greement with Tunisia which would al- 
low four of the company's vessels tofish 
in Tunisian waters provided the catches 
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Italy (Contd.): 


are sold in Tunisian ports. In practice 
this will mean that the lower-grade fish 
will be sold in Tunisia while the better 
fish, including some species which are 
now unavailable to the Italian market, 
will be exported toItalyand France. The 
profits realized from these exports will 
be "repatriated" to Tunisia and divided 
equally between the Italian company and 
the Government of Tunisia. 


+e, 


CANNED TUNA IN BRINE EXPORT 
TARGET TO UNITED STATES IN 1959: 

A total of almost 2.5 million cases is 
the Japanese production target of canned 
tuna-in-brine for export to the United 
States in the business year of 1959. This 
will be divided: the merit quota 1,600,000 
cases, free quota 850,000 cases, and for 
newcomers 10,000 cases. This was de- 
cided upon in mid-February by the Ja- 
pan Export Canned Tuna Manufacturers 
Association. The total for 1958 was 2.0 
million cases. The free quota of 850,000 
cases was allocated to three periods-- 
(1) April through June, (2) July through 
Décember, and (3) January through 
March of 1960. In the 1st and 2nd peri- 
ods 340,000 cases, respectively, have 
been allocated and in the 3rd period 
170,000 cases. Also, it was provided 
that no packer should pack more than 
5,500 cases in any period by using the 
free quota. 


Japan 





* KK OK 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN FISHERY 


PRODUCTS OTHER THAN TUNA, 1957-58: 





Japanese exports of frozen fishery 
products other than tuna to foreign 











able 1 - Japanese Exports of Frozen Fishery Products Other 
than Tuna, 1957-58 
1958 I 1957 
. « (Metric Tons). . 

857 847 
233 204 
513 $15 
1,176 | 1,019 
205 407 
5,354 | 3,036 
$41 281 
5,058 | 4, 133 
805 | 1,016 

2,124 | 1,401 | 
16, 866 12, 859 
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countries in 1958 were substantially high- 
er than in 1957. Frozen salmon exports 
were higher by about. 22 percent. 


% OK OK OK OK 


EXPORT PLANS FOR FROZEN AND 

CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1959: 
The Japanese Government has re- 

vealed its plans for 1959 total exports of 








Japanese Export Plans for . 
Frozen and Canned Fishery Products, 1959 





Quantity. Value 
1959 _19581/_ 1959 | 1958 
Est Est 





Product 





Target] Exports | Target Exports ' 
. « (US$1,000) . . 





- (Metric Tons). . 


Frozen Fish: 
Albacore tuna .. | 40,800] 43,100 | 10,566] 10,720 
Yellowfin tuna, .. 84,700} 60,800 19,040 | 14,900 

















Other tuna..... 6,100 2,610 1,200 532 
Broadbill sword- 

EA 5,000 4,000 2,500 2,600 
ee 5,000 2,200 4,000 1,650 
Rainbow trout... 1,000 1,000 800 850 
Misc. fish ...2. 6,000 4,500 3,000 2.250 

Ce 148,600} 118,210 41,106 | 33,502 

- (1,000 Cases) . 
Canned Fishery Products: 

Tuna in brine... 2,200 2,200 17,600 | 17,600 
Tuna in oil. .... 1,100 1,050 7,480 7,140 
Salmon and trout, 2,100 2,720 50,900 | 72,630 
Crab meat ..... 500 618 9,000 | 12,208 
ee 900 664 6,750 5,312 
Mackerel-pike .. 1,000 598 6,500 3,946 
GRMN cacdes ° 2,100 2,037 16,800 | 16,296 

J PS 9,900 9,887 | 115,030 | 135,132 

















1/Estimates, 











canned and frozen fishery products, ac- 
cording to reports received from Japan 
in February. Included in the totals are 
exports to the United States. 


* OK OK OK & 


FROZEN TUNA AND SWORDFISH 
ALLOCATIONS FOR 
UNITED STATES MARKET IN 1959: 
According to preliminary information 
released in February 1959, the Japan 
Frozen Tuna Manufacturers Association 
had indicated that the allocation of fro- 
zen tuna for the United States market in 
1959 will be: frozen-albacore 29,700 
metric tons, with the method of alloca- 
tion to be the same as in 1958; frozen tuna 
loins 2,970 tons with a merit quota 
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Japan (Contd.): 


allocation to be based on the average of 
the past three years; frozen yellowfin 
tuna 35,000 tons derived from landings 
at Japanese ports (merit quota 28,000 
tons, free quota and reserve 6,800 tons, 
and new 200 tons), plus intermediate or 
landings at foreign ports--120 landings, 
2 landings per vessel per year. 


The f.o.b. Japan floor prices of fro- 
zen loin and frozen tuna applied for the 
latter part of the Japanese 1958 fiscal 
year (ends March 21, 1959) were: $730 
a ton for albacore loins (previously $800), 
$565 a ton for yellowfin loins (previously 
$620-640), $190 a ton for large yellowfin, 
$210 a ton for medium yellowfin, and 
$220 a ton for small yellowfin. It has 
been indicated that the same prices will 
apply in 1959. 


In addition, the export to the United 
States of 4,455 tons of frozen swordfish 
is planned, 10 percent less than in 1958. 


ae OK OK OK 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS TO 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 
Japanese frozen tuna exports to the 

United States and Canada in 1958, according 

















Species 1958 | 1957 
Metric Tons 

Tuna: 
Nee oe Cee 2 26,026] 31,958 
Albacore loins ..... 395 2,746 
POLIO W SED. 4a: sue 6 ot 62k 45,493) 25,177 
Yellowfin loins ..... 437| 2,678 
LU: leanlieipetanle le eR Py 3,150 602 
Pale Brae 2,710 21 
EE on avg. a Vie tee 115 254 
Site i. Pye eae p- shire: 78,326 | 63,436 














to the Japan Frozen Food Exporters As- 
sociation, totaled 78,326 metric tons, a- 
bout 23.5 percent higher than the 63,436 
tons exported in 1957. 


In addition, about 10,000 tons were 
landed by 27 trips of Japanese tuna clip- 
pers directly at foreign ports, of which 
about 50 percent was transshipped to the 
United States. 


OK OK OK 
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INTERNATIONAL TUNA 
PUBLICITY PLANS FOR 1959: 





Unused funds set aside for internation- 
al advertising or publicity by the Japan- 
ese tuna industry for fiscal year 1958 in 
the amount of US$34,722 will be carried 
over to fiscal year 1959 (began April 1, 
1959). Adding an equal amount for the 
new fiscal year plus the Government ap- 
propriation, $138,888 will probably be a- 
vailable for fiscal 1959 for international 
advertising of canned tuna. Presumably 
most of the money will be used to adver- 
tise Japanese canned tuna in the United 
States. 


The International Tuna Society had 
originally planned to do some advertising 
in fiscal year 1958, but later decided not 
to follow through on the plan. 


a OK OK Ke OK 


PHILIPPINE CANNED FISH 

IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 

AFFECT JAPANESE CANNERS: 

The Japanese fish canners report that 
the following import restrictions which 
control the amount of canned fish to be 
taken by the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines will affect them to a considerable 
degree: (1) the Philippines cut the can- 
ned fish import quota for 1959 to 25 per- 
cent of the actual imports in 1958; (2) the 
Philippine regulations provide that new 
import licenses will be issued only to 
Philippine-lineage and American-lineage 
firms (Japanese contacts are with Chi- 
nese firms); and the raise in the special 
duty imposed on canned mackerel, horse 
mackerel, etc., from 13.6 percent to 17 
percent ad valorem. 





In addition, an increase in the general 
tariff (now 15 percent ad valorem for 
canned saury and sardines) is reported 
to be under consideration by the Philip- 
pines. 


OK OK OK 


PLANS FOR PACK OF CANNED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS IN 1959 
FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION: 

The Japanese planned production of 
canned aquatic products for consumption 
in Japan in 1959 is estimated to be a 
little more than 25 million cases. About 
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a 10-percent increase yearly for the past 
several years is noted. 


According to statistics by the Japan 
Canning Society, in 1957 a total of 31.2 
million cases of canned aquatic products 
were packed, of which 10.3 millioncases 
were exported and 20.9 million cases 
were consumed domestically. The 1958 
pack was estimated at 35.0 million cases, 
of which 12.0 million cases were export- 
ed and 23.0 million cases were consumed 
in Japan--in both cases a 10-percent in- 
crease over the previous year. 


% OK OK Ke 


TUNA IN AGAR JELLY: 

Additional information has been ob- 
tained on the method used by one Japan- 
ese canner for packing tuna in agar jelly, 
according to a March 10, 1959, dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Tok- 
yo. The information refers to the proc- 
essing of one particular lot of fish. 





A lot of 1,216 pieces of fresh skipjack 
loins (each weighing about 4 pounds) to- 
taling 2,250 kg. (4,950 pounds) was used. 
The fish was precooked for 60-70 min- 
utes without pressure. The center tem- 
perature of the loins was kept "as, low 
as possible;" it measured 58 -64° C. 
(136.4 9 147.2 F ) in some batches and 
57° -63° C. (134.6 -145.4° F.) in others. 


After precooking, the loins were cleaned 
just as for packing in oil. They were then 
immersed in water at 80 -90° C. (176° - 
194° F.) for 5 minutes, to facilitate di- 
vision to flakes (""‘myomeres"). The loins 
were then pulled apart by hand, a few 
large segments were packed in the can 
first, after which the can was filled with 
flakes and weighed. Finally a few large 
pieces were put in on top of the flakes to 
give a good appearance when the can is 
opened. 


The can was next filled with a mgas-~ 
ured amount of hot jelly at about 30° C. 
(86° F.), vacuum-sealed, and retorted 
for 80 minutes at 7-pounds pressure. 


The yield from this lot cf skipjack 
was 161.17 cases of canned tuna in jelly, 
31.13 cases of No. 5 cans for the do- 
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mestic market, and 9.3 cases of flake 
tuna. Recovery is given as one case of 
48 7-oz. cans of jellied tuna per 13.976 
kg. (30.7 pounds) of raw fish. 


The formula for the jelly sauce used 
in this pack is as follows (quantity per 
case in parentheses): 7.2 kg. powdered 
agar (58.06 g.), 4.8 kg. cellulose glucon- 
ic acid (38.7 g.), 6.0 kg. gelatin (48.4 g,), 
0.72 kg. pepper (5.8 g.), 28.8 kg. powder- 
ed skim milk (232.3 g.), 25.1 kg. fresh 
onion juice (202.4 g.), 4.41 kg. refined 
white sugar (35.56 g.), 15.6 kg. salt 
(126.8 g.), 5.25 kg. cottonseed oil (42.3 g.), 
2.4 kg. monosodium glutamate (19.3 g.), 
0.6 kg. water, 48 cc. spice mixture "A" 
and 150 cc. spice mixture ''B" (apparent- 
ly standard food flavoring mixtures im- 
ported from the United States). 


JAPANESE GOVERN@E Mt 


Mexico 


FISHERY BUREAU REORGANIZED 
AND NEW POLICY ANNOUNCED: 

On March 3, 1959, the Mexican Minis- 
ter of Industry and Commerce announced 
the new policy of the Bureau of Fisheries 
and Allied Industries, which was recently 
transferred from the Ministry of Marine. 
This policy consists principally of two 
phases: (1) increase consumption of low- 
priced fish throughout Mexico; (2) give 
impulse to the Mexican fishing industry. 





The Bureau of Fisheries is undergoing 
a complete reorganization. The new plan 
calls for a Director, an Assistant Direc- 
tor, and three Departments. (1) The 
Technical Department will control three 
offices: (a) Office of Biclogical Studies; 
(b) Office of Production and Markets; 
(c) Office of Statistics. (2) The Depart- 
ment of Control and Supervision will con- 
trol: Office of National Registry; Office 
of Contracts and Permits; Office of Vio- 
lations; Office of Supervision. (3) The 
Department of Promotion will control: 
Office of Fishcultural Development; Of- 
fice of Consumption Development; Office 
of Maritime Development. Most of the 
Offices will be in charge of two or more 
sections. 


The Technical Department is envision- 





ed as a research unit, the Department of 
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of Control and Supervision as an admin- 
istrative unit, and the Department of Pro- 
motion as a development unit. 


OK OK OK 


NEW CLOSED SEASON FOR 
SHRIMP FISHING ON WEST COAST: 

The Mexican closed season for shrimp 
in open waters along part of the Pacific 
Coast of Mexico has been changed to 
July 16 through September 15 by admin- 
istrative order, effective March 7, 1959. 
The area involved includes the open wa- 
ters along the coasts of Nayarit, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, and the east coast of Baja Cali- 
fornia. Previously the closed season, 
which had been in effect for three years, 
was from March 16 to April 15 witha 
possible extension to May 15 and in addi- 
tion to the areas mentioned, including 
the west coast of Baja California. 





These changes affect the trawler fleet 
only and it is not anticipated that they 
will make appreciable differences in the 
over-all annual shrimp catch of the Pa- 
cific coast. However, March and April 
shipments of shrimp from Mexico's west 
coast are expected to be greater in 1959 
than last year, but the August and Sep- 
tember shipments should be correspond- 
ingly lighter. (United States Embassy 
report from Mexico, March 11, 1959.) 

2k ok ok Ok 
SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, MARCH 1959: 

Mexico is experiencing poor shrimp 
catches per vessel in the Gulf of Mexico. 
But catches are good at Salina Cruz on 
the west coast. Reports indicate that the 
Tampico trawlers are averaging less 
than one ton of shrimp tails a month, the 
Carmen vessels about one ton, and those 
in Salina Cruz around 4 to 5 tons a month. 
Because of these conditions trawlers are 
still transferring from Carmen to Salina 
Cruz. 





Weather has played an important role 
in the Gulf of Mexico. A continual suc- 
cession of 'northers'"' has held the boats 
in port many days. The "norther"' sea- 
son is about over and conditions in the 
Gulf are expected to improve. 
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Catches in Salina Cruz are continuing 
at a high level, but it is anticipated that 
in accordance with past seasons they 
were expected to slacken off in April or 
May. The sizes of shrimp in Salina Cruz 
are said to be getting larger than they 
were a few weeks ago. It is reported that 
only about 30 boats from the Guaymas- 
Mazatlan fleets moved to Salina Cruz this 
season, whereas an estimated 185 under- 
took the migration in 1958. 


Guaymas-Mazatlan shrimp catches 
are reported to be better this year than 
at the same time last year. The recent 
elimination of the March 15 to April 16 
closed season in this area and better 
catches have kept these fleets in home 
waters. (United States Embassy report 
from Mexico, March 12, 1959.) 


OK OK Kk 


SHRIMP STOCKS OFF WEST 

COAST COMPARED WITH 1936: 

The Japanese fishing vessel Minato 
Maru in 21 consecutive days of fishing 
along the virgin coast of Sinaloa, Mexi- 
co, in May 1936 caught 92,074 pounds of 
shrimp (headless). The average daily 
catch was 4,384 pounds of tails. The 
Minato Maru fished a V. D.-type net with 
a mouth (not including wings) of 20 meters 
(about 65.5 feet). This phenominal catch 
when compared with current yields per 
boat helps to answer the question ‘What 
is a good virgin shrimp fishing ground?" 








Some 10 years later on these same 
grounds, when fishing intensity had in- 
creased considerably, but still not ex- 
tremely intense, a group of 8 small boats 
operating between August 1946 and May 
1947 caught a daily average of more than 
1,000 pounds each of headless shrimp. 
These boats were between 28 and 38 feet 
in length, with 40 to 55 horsepower gaso- 
line engines, and hauled nets between 30 
and 45 feet alongtheleadline. They fished 
an average of 12 hours a day, returning 
to port each night. 


In the same area under present con- 
ditions and with modern trawlers a catch 
of 80,000 pounds of tails during a 10- 
months season is considered good. The 
fishing intensity has increased many 
times during this period and in turn 
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increased the total annual catch (United 
States Embassy, Mexico City, report of 
March 6.) 





Morocco 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JUNE-DECEMBER 1958: 

Moroccan exports of canned sardines 
June-September 1958 were about the 
same as for the same period in 1957 
(598,000 and 596,000 cases). Exports of 
other canned fish rose from 49,000 cases 
to 157,000 cases. 





In view of the policy of the Moroccan 
Government to divert trade outside the 
franc zone, it is notable that while ex- 
ports of canned fish to the franc zone 
during June-September fell from 471,000 
Cases in 1957 to 392,000 in 1958, exports 
elsewhere were generally higher. By 
far the steepest increase was to the East- 
ern European countries, where the num- 
ber of cases rose from 15,000 in 1957 
to 213,000 in 1958. Exports to the sat- 
ellite countries then constituted about 30 
percent of total exports of canned fish 
during the third quarter of 1958. Lower 
exports to France may have resulted 
from the scare about poisoned Moroccan 
canned sardines which was current dur- 
ing the period. On September 12, 1958, 
the French Ministry of the Interior an- 
nounced that there were no grounds to 
the poisoning rumors. Since then it is 
reported that sales in France of Moroc- 
can sardines have recovered. 


In the first half of 1958, 30,374 metric 
tons of sardines were processed by the 
Moroccan fishing industry. Because, 
presumably, of the large inventory of 
canned sardines, 27,400 metric tons were 
made into fish meal, and only 1,400 tons 
canned. 


The Central Committee for Ocean 
Fishing has been constituted by a recent 
decree to advise on the possibility of 
selling seafood throughout Morocco and 
also on more general questions. Articles 
have appeared in the newspapers from 
time to time deploring the fact that Mor- 
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occan fish consumption is extremely low, 
and offering possible remedies, particu- 
larly the establishment of cold-storage 
and transport facilities inland. 


In an editorial entitled ' Automation 
and Unemployment," At Taliaa expresses 
its concern about the introduction of au- 
tomation into the fishing industry. By 
automation is meant electrical fishing 
which is still in the experimental stage, 
although a company has been formed in 
Tangier to explore the possibilities of 
the new method. So far, no privately- 
owned commercial fishing boat is equip- 
ped with gear for electrical fishing. 


About 90 percent of the fresh and fro- 
zen fish exported from Morocco goes to 
Algeria. Exports will be seriously af- 
fected by the devaluation of the French 
franc because of the existence of a price 
ceiling in Algeria and because of the rela- 
tive weakness of the industry in Morocco. 


Trade agreements including the ex- 
port of Moroccan fishery products were 
concluded with three countries during 
the last quarter of 1958. Canned sardines 
are to be imported by Communist China 
(75 million francs or about US$178,000), 
the United Arab Republic (170 million 
francs or about US$405,000), and Czech- 
oslovakia (380 million francs or about 
US$905,000). Czechoslovakia is also to 
import 50 million francs or about 
US$119,000 worth of fish meal. 


Finland and Sweden renewed agree- 
ments made in 1957. Finland is to im- 
port sardines (53.3 million francs or a- 
bout US$127,000) and Sweden an unspeci- 
fied amount of canned fish, according to 
a January 21 dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Rabat. 

Note: Values converted at rate 420 francs equal US$1. 





- 
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ANTARCTIC WHALING PRODUCTION 
LOWER FOR 1958/59 SEASON: 
According to estimates published in 
the Sandefjord press, the nine Norwegian 
whaling expeditions to the Antarctic pro- 
duced 117,746 long tons (706,445 bbls.) 


Norway 








of whale oil and 13,975 tons (83,849 bbls.) 
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of sperm oil during the 1958/59 season. 
This season's production was lower by 
3,760 tons for whale oil and 6,292 tons 
of sperm oil as compared with the 1957/58 
season. 


* OK OK OK 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1958: 

The failure of the winter herring fish- 
ery is the main reason why Norway's 1958 
fishery landings were the lowest since 
1949, Cod and cod byproducts landings 
increased from 249,000 metric tons in 
1957 to 267,000 tons in 1958. 





Production at the herring oil plants 
decreased sharply in 1958 because of 
the poor herring catch. In 1958 some 
95,000 tons of herring meal and about 
35,000 tons of herring oil were produced 
as compared with 175,000 and 66,000 
tons, respectively, the previous year. 
Exports and stocks on hand decreased 
markedly. 


Exports of canned fish products in 
1958 totaled about 28,000 tons or some 
5,000 tons below an average year. De- 
creases were most marked in the ex- 
ports of smoked herring and brisling. 
(United States Embassy report from Os- 
lo, February 12.) 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 
PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS 1958: 
Norwegian fishermen in 1958 landed 
1,215,084 metric tons of fish. Landings 
were 358,808 tons less than in 1957 and 
771,216 tons less than in 1956. The 1958 
catch was the smallest since 1949 when 

1,084,358 tons were landed. The first- 
hand or vessel value of the landings a- 
mounted to 565.7 million kroner (US$79.2 
million)--a decline of 61.1 million kron- 
er ($8.6 million) and 145.5 million kron- 
er ($20.4 million) as compared with 1957 
and 1956, respectively. The decrease in 
catch and income aggravated a situation 
which was difficult even before. The 
fishermen's organizations have made 
strong claims for higher prices, rate 
reliefs, etc. to improve their position. 
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Exports of fishery products have de- 
veloped satisfactorily and the stocks are 
mostly light or normal. The value of the 
exports is, however, less compared with 
years of greater landings. Some prod- 
ucts, as salted cod, fish-liver oils, and 
certain canned products, have had to 
compete with various difficulties or dull 
markets. 


The seasonal runs of herring, cod, 
and other fish to the coast, will be watch- 
ed with more intense attention in 1959 
than before, because of light landings of 
winter herring in 1957 and the failure of 
that fishery in 1958. This brought to 
mind former periods when the winter 
herring shoals did not appear on their 
usual grounds. The two last years the 
shoals have arrived on late dates and in 
more northerly positions than usual. The 
irregularity of this most important fish- 
ery has conveyed a feeling of uneasiness 
to industry circles. A northbound dislo- 
cation of the fishing waters may mean 
that a majority of the industrial plants 
may find themselves out of place in rela- 
tion to the fishing center. On the other 
hand, a late arrival of the run means a 
short season and most probably also a 
light catch. 


The second mainstay of Norwegian 
fishing, the resources of Norwegian- 
Arctic cod, have been heavily taxed by in- 
creasing Russian and other European 
trawler fleets, and Norway's own fish- 
ermen have of course also harvested to 
the limit of their fishing ability. In 1958 
and 1957 the Norwegian landings of ''skrei" 
(spawning cod) have been small, while 
the landings of Finnmark young cod (im- 
mature and individually smaller fish on 
feeding migration) have been quite heavy. 
After many years of increasing and more 
intensive exploitation, the yet unanswer- 
ed question is: What is left of this rich 
and other less rich year-classes of cod 
which are due to appear on the spawning 
grounds in the winter of 1959? 


Herring Fisheries: Landings of her- 
ring and sprat through 1958 were 613,865 
tons with an ex-vessel value of 165.2 
million kroner ($23.1 million), compared 
with 1,019,790 tons and 257.6 million 
kroner ($36.1 million) in 1957. Neither 
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in 1958 nor 1957 were the results of the 
herring fisheries satisfactory. The u- 
tilization of the 1958 landings was (1957 
figures in parentheses): iced fresh 34,910 
tons (62,638), frozen 40,182 tons (51,344), 
cured 107,016 tons (108,673), canned 
29,972 tons (44,777), reduction 381,449 
tons (737,763). 


Owing to the scarce winter herring 
landings in 1958 the exports of fresh 
iced and frozen herring as well as of 
other herring products declined. Com- 
paratively, however, exports seem to 
indicate that the increasing popularity 
of the frozen product was maintained. 
Exports of iced herring (mainly winter 
herring) were 30,080 tons in 1958 as 
against 57,138 tons in 1957. Frozen her- 
ring exports were 34,339 tons and 45,686 
tons. Owing to the scarce production of 
North Sea herring last autumn, it is gen- 
erally presumed that the 1959 catch of 
winter herring shall meet with an eager 
market in Great Britain as on the Con- 
tinent. This applies to iced as well as 
to frozen herring. 


About 107,000 tons of herring was 
cured in 1958. Total production was a- 
bout 850,000 barrels, including 600,000 
barrels winter herring, 230,000 barrels 
Icelandic herring, and 20,000 barrels 
fat and small herring. Exports were 
60,000 tons of salted and 6,880 tons of 
spiced herring as compared with 62,877 
and 6,880 tons in 1957. Of smoked her- 
ring (hard cure), which is a product of 
cured herring, 3,800 tons was exported 
(1957: 3,917 tons). Cured herring ex- 
ports included 329,000 barrels winter 
herring and 26,000 barrels Icelandic her- 
ring shipped to Russia. Other important 
markets were Sweden, German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Poland, West Germany, 
and the United States. Of the 1959 pro- 
duction of cured herring 35,000 tons may 
by agreement be shipped to the Soviet 
Union. Prices are to be fixed during 
negotiations which were initiated in the 
beginning of January 1959, and their 
level may also constitute a base for the 
sales to other markets. 


Canned Fishery Products: Exports 
of canned fishery products in 1958 
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amounted to about 27,500 tons of which 
11,040 tons were sild sardines, 5,467 
tons brisling sardines, and 5,433 tons 
kippered herring. The corresponding 
figures in 1957 were: 31,806; 13,974; 
6,071; 5,286. Canned fish products did 
not move as rapidly as in 1957. Exports 
of kippers were an exception, and the 
stocks of that commodity were practical- 
ly exhausted early in 1959. Exports of 
brisling sardines were lighter than ex- 
pected through the last half of 1958. Of 
the season's production, 195,000 cases 
or two-thirds of the pack are in stock. 
Landings, however, reached only 60 per- 
cent of an average level. Sild sardines 
also moved slowly. Stocks of sild sar- 
dines in early 1959 were 720,000 cases 
as compared with 500,000 cases on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. 


Byproducts Industry: The reduction 
plants had supplies through 1958 of 
381,449 tons of herring, 91,654 tons of 
capelin, and 24,888 tons of other fish (in- 
cluding launce or sand eel, mackerel, 
squid, and fish waste). A total of 88,000 
tons of herring meal and 16,000 tons of 
fish meal were exported as compared 
with 119,198 tons and 13,807 tons in 1957. 
Stocks are practically exhausted. The 





‘sales prospects are good. 


Other Fisheries: Besides herring and 
sprat, 587,165 tons of other fish were 
landed in 1958 as against 554,102 tons in 
1957. Utilization in 1958 was: icedfresh 
95,511 tons, (1957: 102,479), frozen 
65,286 tons (48,150), cured (groundfish 
and roes) 99,472 tons (122,851), dried 
(unsalted) 175,879 tons (152,660), canned 
8,070 tons (13,738), for reduction 141,795 
tons (113,545). The cod fisheries and 
most of the related fisheries developed 
favorably through 1958. 


Exports of Iced Fish: More than 
26,000 tons were shipped as compared 
with 25,555 tons in 1957. On the chief 
market--British--the demand was un- 
stable, but periodically brisk. Haddock 
sold well; Norway had a rather big pro- 
duction of halibut this year. Unfortunate- 
ly the market was somewhat depressed 
owing to slow moving stocks of frozen 
halibut produced in 1957 and as time 
passed also frozen halibut of the 1958 





production. Dogfish, whichis an important 
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Norwegian export article, sold well when 
the supplies were moderate. Norway's 
export of tuna (by rail) to Italy was small 
owing to a failing fishery. Besides, ex- 
porters had to accept a lower price be- 
cause of Japanese competition. Por- 
beagle and dogfish sold well. The French 
market bought considerable quantities of 
iced cod, saithe, pollock, and some dog- 
fish. 


Frozen Fish Products: Exports of 
frozen dressed or round fish were 14,543 
tons in 1958(1957: 7,824) and those of fil- 
lets 18,000 tons (17,301). 





The year 1958 is described as one of 
progress for marketing of Norwegian 
frozen fish products. World consump- 
tion of frozen fish obviously is increas- 
ing. Norwegian fisheries are, however, 
an unstable supply source, and only a 
few of the plants are able to make con- 
tinuous use of their capacity. 


Salted Cod (Klipfish): Owing to re- 
duced export prospects at the end of 1957, 
producers had to restrict their buying 
through most of 1958. Exports amounted 
to about 34,000 tons, compared with 
42,128 tons in 1957. Besides 14,000 tons 
of wet salted groundfish were exported 
in 1958, including 1,542 tons landed by 
fishing vessels abroad. The 1957 figures 
were; 8,159 tons exported plus 1,400tons 
landed directly abroad. Estimated stocks 
of klipfish amount to 10,000 to 12,000 
tons early in 1959 as compared with 
22,000 tons a year ago. 





Stockfish (Dried Unsalted Fish): Ex- 
ports amounted to more than 37,000 tons, 
compared with 35,940 tons in 1957. To- 
tal raw fish supplies used for stockfish 
were 176,000 tons in 1958, or about 23,000 
tons more than the previous year. Stocks 
were about 16,000 tons early in 1959, or 
3,000 tons larger than on January 1, 1958. 
The demand from the African, as well as 
from the Italian markets, has been active 
and the prospects look the same for 1959. 
The value of the stockfish exports amounted 
to about 170 million kroner (23.8 million), 
or almost one-fifth of all the exported 
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Liver and Fish Oils: The markets for 
fish oils were weak both in 1958 and 1957. 
The demand for industrial oils and oils suit- 
able for hardening was more active than 
for medicinal oils. Some stocks are on 
hand. It has to be noted that the Norwe- 
gian production of herring oil and other 
fish body oils is sold on the inland mar- 
ket for further processing. 





Value of Exports: The total value of 
Norway's exports of fishery products in 
1958 amounted to 880 million kroner 
($123.2 million), compared with 972 mil- 
lion kroner ($136.1 million) in 1957 and 
1,042 million kroner ($145.9 million) in 
1956, according to 


Norwegian Fishing 
News (vol. V, no. 4, 1958). 


* 





ok ok 

IMPROVED UNDERWATER CAMERA 
FOR MARINE RESEARCH DEVELOPED: 
The Directorate of the Fisheries O- 
cean Research Institute in Bergen, Nor- 
way, has had built a special underwater 
camera for research use in systematic 
photographing in oceanic waters. The 
apparatus is built similarly to those now 
in use in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, but is expected to be more effective 
in operation. It will be of special impor- 
tance in Barents Sea research where it 
will be used by the research vessel G. O. 
Sars after it has been tested in the Lofot 
Islands. 








The camera is built inside a steel 
casing with a glass window. The whole 
outfit weighs only about 286 pounds and 
can be operated down to a depth of 1,000 
meters (about 547 fathoms). Norwegian 
scientists expect to use the camera to 
check recordings, especially those of un- 
certain origin, made with depth-sounders 
or ASDIC. (Fiskaren, March 4, 1959.) 


OK Ok Ok 


PLAN RESEARCH TO LOCATE SUB- 
SURFACE TUNA WITH ASDIC: 

During the summer of 1959 Norwegian 
fisheries scientists will attempt to locate 
subsurface tuna schools with ASDIC. The 
first objective will be to obtain clear 
echograms of tuna so that they can be 








fish products. 





differentiated from other fish. The 
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Ocean Research Institute's researchves- 
sel Peder Ronnestad will be used to make 
the studies off Norway's west coast (Fis- 
karen, March 4, 1959). 


Philippines 


CANNED FISH RETAIL AND 
WHOLESALE PRICES, MARCH 2, 1959: 
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The first factoryship trawler will be handed over in 1960, 
Plans call for the construction of 15 vessels between 1961-65; 
15 vessels, 1966-70; and 23 vessels, 1971-75. 


This new type of vessel, states Polish Maritime News, will 
allow Polish deep-sea fisheries to extend their ranges to 
waters rich in fish, such as those off Newfoundland, Labrador, 
the Arctic, and even the South Atlantic near the West African 
coast, (Fishing News, February 20, 1959.) 


%* KOK ok 


TRAWLER RETURNS FROM FISHING 
TRIP TO WEST AFRICAN WATERS: 

The trial fishing trip to the waters off 
West Africa by the Polish trawler Jan 
Turlejski was completed on February 26, 








Retail and wholesale prices on March 
2, 1959, for canned sardines and canned 
salmon in Manila were: 


Sardines: 


27 .5-32.5 


quoted. 





Poland 


PLANS TO BUILD 54 FACTORYSHIP TRAWLERS BY 1975: 
The United Kingdom’s lead in factoryship trawler opera- 
tion was followed by Russia, and now the Poles are following 


the-practice of Russia. The plans of the United Kingdom 








into the Pushkin class, of which some 24 vessels have been 
built and put into operation since 1955. 


In 1958 a delegation of two Polish nationals was given the 
opportunity of gaining practical experience on one of these 
Russian vessels, the Murmansk, off Labrador. After going out 
on that vessel they returned on another factoryship, the Za- 
wolzsk, This vessel returned from a 50-day trip with 
714 metric tons of dressed ocean perch, plus fish oil and 
meal. Altogether some 1,100 metric tons of fish were caught 
and handled during the voyage. 


Based on the practical experience thus gained in Russia 
and on such voyages, Poland has now placed an order in her 
shipyards for one fish factory vessel with others to follow-- 
54 in the next 15 years. 


The first stern trawling vessel planned will have a range 
of 12,500 miles. Details are: length over-all 277 feet; length 
between uprights, 244 feet; moulded breadth, 46 feet; draught, 
17 feet; main Diesel engine, 2,400 hp.; and speed 12-15 knots. 


There will be three refrigerated holds capable of holding 
up to 640 tons of fillets; another for temporary cooling; and 
another for storing 160 tons of fish meal; while tanks will be 
provided for cod-liver oil. 


The vessel's capacity will be 50 tons of fresh fish daily and 


20 tons of scrap for meal. Personnel will consist of 92 men-- 
11 navigation and deck hands, 17 engineroom, 7 stewards, 12 
fishing crew, plus 45 men for the processing plant. 


Single and double-berth cabins will be provided. The annual 
catchis placed at 1,650 tons of fillets, 95 tons of cod-liver oil, 
and 534 tons of fish meal. 


1959. According to the Polish newspaper 
Trybuna Ludu of February 26, the trawl- 
er caught about 10 metric tons of fish, 
which when sold at Casablanca covered 
the voyage expenses, and proved that, 
with proper cold-storage equipment, Pol- 
ish fishing trawlers can successfully fish 
mid-Atlantic waters. 


Sy 
} 
Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1958: 

Portugal's exports of canned fish dur- 
ing January-November 1958, amounted to 
58,938 metric tons (3,644,800 cases), val- 
ued at US$31.4 million as compared with 
46,797 tons, valued at US$28.3 million 
for the same period in 1957. Sardines 
in olive oil exported during the first 11 
months of 1958 amounted to 41,776 tons, 
valued at US$22.0 million. 























“Table 1 - Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, 
January -November 1958 
Species January -November 1958 
Metric ~ aa 
Tons 1,000 
Sardines in olive oil... .. «| 41,776 21,990 
Sardinelike fish in olive oil . .| 5,716 3, 888 
Sardine & sardinelike fish in 
be eee ee Fp 2082 245 
‘Tuna & tunalike fish in olive 
PU Re ee ee, 1,577 
Tuna & tunalike fish in brine , 906 466 
Mackerel in olive oil .....| 6,478 SS 
oS Bre ieee ree 911 
PROT Per pO! 31, 358] 














During January-November 1958, the 
leading canned fish buyer was Germany 
with 10,005 tons (valued at US$5.4 mil- 
lion), followed by Italy with 9,567 tons 
(valued at US$5.0 million), Great Britain 
with 7,145 tons (valued at US$3.6 million), 








the United States with 5,608 tons (valued 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


at US$4.0 million), and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg with 4,165 tons (valued at US$2.1 


million). Exports to the United States in- 
cluded 2,323 tons of anchovies, 121 tons 
of tuna, and 2,192 tons of sardines. (Con- 
servas de Peixe, January 1959.) 
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FISHERY LANDINGS IN PORTUGAL, 
MADEIRA, AND THE AZORES, 1957: 





Landings of fishery products (exclu- 
sive of the whale and cod fisheries) in 
Portugal and the Madeira and Azores Is- 





lands in 1957 amounted to 263,805 met- 
ric tons valued at US$33.9 million. The 


quantity landed in 1957 was about 7.2 per- 
cent above the total of 246,084 tons land- 
ed in 1956 and the value US$33.9 million 








Table 1 - Landings of Fish and Shellfish in Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores, 1956 and 1957 















































































































































1957 1956 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric 1,000 “US$ “Metric 1,000 “US$ 
Tons Escudos 1,000 Tons Escudos 1,000 
Portugal: 
GMS GONNUGS » 6 os 6c + 6 6 es 1,909 10, 580 368 2,918 21, 681 754 
Anchovy & sprat DS. Genk ieee 7,499 38, 146 1, 327 5, 366 31,929 1,111 
Spanish & common mackere! ee ‘ 16, 600 27, 361 952 16, 400 36, 142 1,257 
Chinchards....... b-ltie es acae oe 39,762 85, 907 2,988 42, 182 86, 367 3,004 
COUWMEE 5 sn 0 0 9 5 0.0 8 5 . . 957 6, 878 239 1,228 8,817 307 
age Ee EE ES ee . | 112,554 375,151 13,049 99, 827 329,151 11,449 
Cachucho & besugo . SP rat en 6,019 19, 672 684 6, 609 24, 214 842 
Pargo & common sea bream. wits ahs 11,519 56,555 1,967 11,770 60, 429 2, 102 
Scabbardfish ....... ied 6 oh 1,673 8,999 313 2,411 13,024 453 
MUMIA ¢. oO. 91'S. a 0" Onin ° 11, 885 110,410 3, 840 10, 357 97, 120 3,378 
AE er erertr 146, 194 5,085 27,510 148, 176 5,154 
CC rr re ee eer eS! 885, 853 30,812 | 226,578 857,050 29,811 
Shellfish: 
Crabs, lobsters, & other crustaceous . 1,420 20,732 721 1,811 16, 443 572 
Squid . Se scare oe eo ates 956 404 223 641 4,729 164 
Cuttlefish oe 3 ee & Ss aa ae 1,509 6, 462 225 1, 330 6, 288 219 
SIGUE esa o Soe ous © 6 ale b eee ° 650 4,741 165 444 3,566 124 
OPS na css 65 5 8 Se eee we 491 160 6 1, 308 ~w4 be 
Other mollusks . . . . 2 2 + 2 2 2» a 2,331 1,697 59 1,937 1,53 7 
S) PEN Se ar ee ae ee ae ee 307 40, 196 1, 399 7,471 32,963 1, 146 
| Fresh-Water Fish, . 55 oo 2s ee 536 4,817 167 485 5,044 175 
Total Portugal . . .. 22+ +--2: . | 247, 165 930, 866 32,378 | 234,534 895 , 057 31, 132 
Madeira: 
Fish: 
une G similar ..3 «0° ; 2,747 10, 243 356 1,068 5,559 193 
Spanish mackerel ..... 202-22 508 1,242 43 295 874 30 
Chinchards . .. 0. ccc ccc cece . 452 1,275 td 448 1, 237 43 
Pargo & common sea bream .....-. 32 207 7 36 220 8 
SCRDDOIGLIN, 5 oo. © 6 92558 20) 462k 877 3,683 128 1,175 4, 804 167 
Was 424)5 5 556 be Ss 8 8 949 1,721 60 480 2,043 7 
Total . og ss 6 Se eo 55 oe 5,565 18,371 638 3,502 14,737 $12 
Shellfish... +... Fea e gf giggle 6 46 2 22 65 2 
Total Madeira... PPR . 5,581 18, 417 640 3,524 14, 802 $14 
Azores: 
Fish: 
ey ar ean ae 5,511 12, 898 449 2, 896 5,994 208 
Spanish mackerel. «+--+ +++ ee ee 402 1,006 35 194 440 15 
AUCUEIEEE «5. 0.4 0.0.10 0: ,656 600 3,677 5, 125 178 3,395 5,568 194 
Sardines 0... ce eccccsvevee 286 884 31 206 753 26 
Besugo .. 2. ee eee: isk Mak 10 67 2 7 41 1 
Pargo & common sea bream «+++ +- 24 102 4 22 84 3 
AREA eee ee se 1, 123 4,513 157 1,288 5,046 176 
mUtRL 6 4 560s < 64's 6 be TE 11,033 24,595 856 8,008 17,926 623 
Shellfish: 
“Crabs, lobsters, & other crustaceous . . 21 < 19 12 310 1 1 
MPs os ss os eS ei er a 5 
Feet 26 S97 21 18 362 13 
Total Azores ‘ wey 11,059 25, 192 877 8,026 18, 288 636 
GRAND TOTAL: Portugal, Madeira, 
9 ep AEGM AES GOON 974,475 33, 895 246,084 928, 147 32, 282 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


was up about 5 percent from the 1956 
value of US$32.3 million. 


Note: Values converted at rate of 1,000 escudos equal 
US$35. 
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CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1958: 

The total pack of canned fish for Jan- 
uary-September 1958 amounted to 35,632 
metric tons as compared with 34,011 tons 
for the same period in 1957. Canned 





Sardinelike fish 


Anchovy fillets 





sardines in oil (21,866 tons) accounted 
for 61.4 percent of the January-Septem- 
ber 1958 total pack, higher by 56.0 per- 
cent than the pack of 14,016 tons for the 
same period of 1957, the Conservas de 
Peixe reported in January 1959. i 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, NOVEMBER 1958: 
Sardine Fishing: During November 
1958, the Portuguese fishing fleet landed 

26,767 metric tons of sardines (valued 
at US$1,603,930 ex-vessel or $60 a ton). 
In November 1957, a total of 18,518 tons 
of sardines was landed (valued at 
US$1,956,243 or about US$106 a ton). 








Canneries purchased 49.2 percent or 
13,159 tons of the sardines (valued at 
US$868,730 ex-vessel or $66 a ton) dur- 
ing November. Only 343 tons were salt- 
ed, and the balance of 13,265 tons was 
purchased for the fresh fish market. 


Other Fishing: The November 1958 
landings of fish other than sardines were 


principally 3,253 tons (value US$175, 513) 
of chinchards and 755 tons of anchovies 

(value US$15,965). (Conservas de Peixe, 
January 1959.) = 
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NATIONAL FISH 
COMMISSION FORMED: 

In response to a resolution approved 
by the recent Fifth National Fisheries 
Congress, the Portuguese Ministry of 
Marine has formed a National Commis- 
sion for the Coordination and Planning 
of Fishing. Its president will be Captain 
Henrique Tenreiro and its other mem- 
bers will be delegates representing the 
various fishing industry associations. 
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NEW COD-FISHING VESSEL LAUNCHED: 
A new Diesel-engine cod-fishing ves- 
sel, the Sao Jacinto, was launched at Ave- 
iro, Portugal, on March 8, 1959. Thenew 
vessel is part of the development plan 
program to increase the Portuguese cod- 
fishing fleet. The expansion program is 
making possible substantial savings in 
foreign exchange expended on salted cod 


imports. 





Spain 


VIGO FISHERIES 
TRENDS, FEBRUARY 1959: 

Fish Exchange: Landings of fish and 
shellfish in February 1959 at the Vigo 
Fish Exchange amounted to 4,532 metric 
tons, a drop of 1,314 tons from the pre- 
ceding month, but higher by 448 tons than 
the landings for February 1959. Major 
species sold over the Exchange in Feb- 
ruary 1959 were: small hake, 1,411 tons; 
pomfret, 1,215 tons; and horse mackerel, 
613 tons. The closed season for sardines 
began on February 15. 








February 1959 landings were valued 
at US$1,384,000 (US$1.00= 42 pesetas), 
about $27,000 less than January and close 
to $477,000 above the value for February 
1958. The value this February as com- 
pared with the same month of 1958 was 
up due to higher prices and increased 
catches of the more expensive varieties. 


Fish Canning and Processing: Can- 
ners in the Vigo area purchased only 52 
tons of fish and shellfish on the Exchange 
during February 1959. In January 1959 
the canners purchased 487 tons. The 








smoking, drying, and pickling processors 
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Spain (Contd.): 


purchased 14 tons in February and 1,020 
tons in January of this year. Canning 
activity will not pick up again until May 
or June when catches begin to increase. 
(United States Consulate, Vigo, dispatch, 
March 11, 1959.) 


Increase Asked on Tinplate Import 
Duties: Spanish fisheries trade maga- 
zines assert that much forethought should 
be given to increasing duties on import- 
ed tinplate and tightening the regulations 
on temporarily-admitted tinplate. Ac- 
cording to the trade journals, Basque 
representatives are asking for a 100- 
percent increase in customs duties, a 
gesture contrary to the European trend 
to relax customs duties. The articles 
scoff at assertions that national produc- 
tion will soon meet national consumption 
demands, and add that if the tinplate to 
be produced is good in quality and low in 
price, present low duties will not affect 
the new industry. If the price is toohigh 
and the quality poor, the low customs 
duties and resultant imports should serve 
to spur the Spanish producers to compete 
more effectively. 








A Vigo fisheries industrialist com- 
mented that the viewpoint taken by high 
tariff advocates would not win out. In 
addition, he stated that the ''fondo de 
retorno' import levies of 25 percent 
would not be applied to tinplate, and that 
the sales tax on temporarily-admitted 
tinplate would be rescinded in the near 
future. He also predicted that no changes 
would be made on regulations governing 
temporarily-admitted tinplate, although 
he did not consider this too important as 
long as export sales continue to lag. 


Standardization of Fish Can Sizes: In 
February fish canners obtained an inter- 
view with the Minister of Industry to dis- 
cuss problems of interest to the fisheries 
industry. The immediate result of the 
interview as observed in Vigo was to re- 
focus attention on the study submitted by 
the Canners' Union of Galicia to the Gov- 
ernment on the standardization of domes- 
tic containers. 
proved at a national meeting of cannery 
interests in 1955) was submitted in 1956 
encompassing 12 different sizes of cans 





This study (which was ap- 
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technical branch of the Ministry of Indus- 
try has now asked for "additional infor- 
mation." 


Fish-Canning Industry Reorganization 
Plans: After a preliminary survey by 
experts of the National Commission on 
Productivity in November 1958, the Vigo 
area fish-canning industry has agreed to 
a formal survey by the Commission over 
the next three years. 





Nine canneries (3 large, 3 medium, 3 
small) have been selected for a complete 
study by the Commission. A small plant 
which was being torn down for anew rail- 
way line will be re-erected as the new 
pilot plant incorporating the recommen- 
dations the Government technicians have 
made to date. 


New Commercial Agreements Include 
Fishery Products: The new commercial 
agreement with France, running from No- 
vember 1, 1958, to October 31, 1959, in- 
cludes exports to Spain of about US$80,000 
worth of dried cod. Spain will ship to 
France $60,000 worth of fresh fish (ex- 
cept sardines andtuna), $580,000 of dried 
and salted fish, $75,000 of anchovies, and 
$385,000 of shellfish. Canned exports to 
France will amount to $36,000 consist- 
ing wholly of mussels. 








The payments between the Spanish 
Foreign Exchange Institute and the Na- 
tional Bank of Bulgaria running between 
December 2, 1958, and December 1, 1959, 
includes the shipment to Bulgaria of 
$200,000 of canned fish products. 


Cod Industry's New Labor Regulations: 
New labor regulations for the growing 
cod industry were approved by the Min- 
istry of Labor on February 24, effective 
Aprill. The regulations cover vessel per- 
sonnel and all workers at processing 
plants with the exception of some higher 
administrative positions. 





The rapid growth of the cod-fishing 
industry has made it imperative that 
special applicable labor regulations be 
drawn up. Preliminary comments are 
that most of the gains covered in the new 
law already existed, lacking only to be 
incorporated into formal legal status. 





with a maximum of eight bases. The 
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Sweden 


CONTRACTS SIGNED FOR 
FISHERY PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS TO EAST GERMANY: 

The Swedish West Coast Fish organ- 
ization in Goteborg signed contracts with 
an East German government purchasing 
office in Berlin providing for the export 
in 1959 to East Germany of 13,750,000 
crowns (US$2,658,000) worth of fish 
products. The terms of the contract 
make it possible later to enter into sup- 
plementary agreements which could in- 
crease deliveries to a total value of 
16,500,000 crowns (US$3,190,000). 





Deliveries under the new agreement 
were to commence about February Il, 
1959. Exports at first will be fresh and 
frozen herring, later cod, mackerel, and 
fish fillets, and then salted herring near 
the end of the year. The demand for 
salted herring is dropping while the trade 
in fresh and frozen fish and herring is 
expanding. 


Mackerel are included in the agree- 
ment for the first time. The greater in- 
terest in this species on the part of the 
East Germans is attributed to the Swed- 
ish West Coast Fish Organization exhib- 
it at the Leipzig Fair in the spring of 
1958, where recipes for various frozen 
and smoked mackerel dishes were dem- 
onstrated (the organization is also ex- 
hibiting at the Leipzig Fair this year). 


The second new feature of the 1959 
contract is a variable price schedule 
which replaces the former fixed price 
schedule. Under the new scheme prices 
are quoted weekly and vary within a cer- 
tain set range, thereby making possible 
adjustments in keeping with the supply. 


At the same time the South Swedish 
Export Fish organization in Malmo closed 
a contract with the Berlin purchasing of- 
fice for the sale in 1959 of fish and fish 
products valued at 6,000,000 crowns 
(US$1,160,000), principally herring and 
cod from the south and east coasts of 
Sweden. Deliveries in 1958 by this-or- 
ganization were worth about 5,000,000 
crowns (US$967,000). 


East Germany is Sweden's best fish 
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made, however, to open up new markets 
because Swedish fishermen report that 
East German fishing is increasing con- 
siderably and they feel that eventually 


East Germany and the Eastern Bloc 
countries, however, still take more than 
one-third of the Swedish exports of fish. 
In this group, exports to Czechoslovakia, 
which have shown a declining trend in 
late years, have been helped by the sign- 
ing in December 1958 by the West Coast 
Fish Organization of a supplementary 
agreement for the delivery of additional 
frozen and salted herring valued at 
1,300,000 crowns (US$251,304). 


The global compensation arrangement 
for 1959 governing ail trade between Swe- 
den and East Germany has been signed in 
Berlin. Fish exports by both of the Swed- 
ish fish organizations fall under the glo- 
bal agreement. The figure for fish from 
all of Sweden is said to be the same as in 
the 1958 agreement, or about 22,500,000 
crowns (US$4,350,000). 


During 1958 it was difficult at times 
for the Swedish fish exporting organiza- 
tions to obtain fish for export under the 
contracts with East Germany. A con- 
tributing factor is the practice of Swed- 
ish fishermen who prefer in many cases 
to land their fish in Hirtshals, Denmark, 
where they receive an "ore" more per 
kilo (about 9 U. S. cents a 100 pounds), 
and also save considerable time because 
Hirtshals is closer to the fishing grounds 
than is, for example, Goteborg, Sweden. 


The landing of Swedish fish in Danish 
ports also has had the disadvantage that 
Danish exporters can include the Swedish 
fish in their export figures. This could 
penalize Swedish exporters if at some 
future time East or West Germany 
should limit their import of fish to a 
certain percentage of the previous year's 
imports. It is expected, however, that 
the variable price scale incorporated in 
the 1959 contract will enable the Swedish 
export organizations to compete favor- 
ably with Denmark on a price basis and 
thus encourage Swedish fishermen to 
land a greater part of their catches at 
Swedish fishing ports. 





customer. Efforts are constantly being 
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fish exports to East Germany will decline, 
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EDIBLE FISH FLOUR TO 
BE PRODUCED ON 
COMMERCIAL SCALE: 

The first full-scale commercial plant 
for the production of edible fish flour is 
being built in Sweden and will come into 
operation this year, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization reports, 





This development, which was reported 
early this year to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO), Rome, by rep- 
resentatives of the largest pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturing company in Sweden, 
marks a significant step forward in man's 
effort to produce a cheap and plentiful 
supply of animal protein. 


In the course of developing the flour, 
the Swedish concern has frequently con- 
sulted FAO concerning quality standards, 
laboratory tests, consumer acceptability, 
price, and other factors. Now that the 
product is coming into commercial pro- 
duction the company has asked FAO to 
cooperate in carrying out acceptability 
tests in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 


"We have agreed to do this and the 
tests will be carried out by our Nutrition 
Division," stated the Chief of the Fishing 
Processing Section, Fisheries Division, 
FAO. 


FAO's interest in the production of an 
edible fish flour was first aroused ten 
years ago because of the great need for 
more animal protein in the diet of two- 
thirds of the world's population of 2,700 
million people. Such protein can be sup- 
plied through meat, eggs, milk, and fish, 
but there are various obstacles to the 
production, distribution, and marketing 
of these on a scale large enough to meet 
the needs of the undernourished millions. 
Fish, which is a very rich natural source 
of animal protein, offered possibilities 
if, among other problems, means could 
be found of transporting at low cost such 
a perishable commodity to distant mar- 
kets. One suggestion for overcoming the 
problem was to process the fish to pro- 
duce an edible flour. Attention was fo- 
cused on this possibility and scientists 
and technicians in many countries have 
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worked on the technical problems. Ac- 
ceptability tests with edible fish flour 
have been carried out by FAO and others 
in Latin America, Africa, and elsewhere. 
But the problem so far has been to pro- 
duce an odorless and tasteless flour 
which, at the same time, retained its an- 
imal protein with a high biological value. 


The Swedish pharmaceutical manufac - 
turing concern, which is building the flour 
factory, has perfected a method for pro- 
ducing such a flour, containing 85-percent 
animal protein, which compares with a- 
bout 15-percent protein content of fresh 
fish and meat. This is one of the highest 
concentrated protein substances yet pro- 
duced by man and may mark a major vic- 
tory in the battle to supply the mass of 
people in the world with sufficient animal 
protein in their diet. 


The new flour can be used in making 
bread, pasta, cakes, pastries, etc., and 
can be added to soups and sauces and 
other foodstuffs. Already in Scandinavia, 
plans have been made to produce "pro- 
tein-enriched" bread by including up to 
5-percent edible fish flour in the bread. 
Such an addition adds only a fraction to 
the cost because the edible fish flourisa 
little more expensive than wheat or maize 
flour. 


In countries where the lack of animal 
protein in the diet is particularly severe, 
a much larger proportion of edible fish 
flour can be added to the bread, pasta, or 
other foodstuffs. 


The flour is produced in a closed-cir- 
cuit plant, fresh fish being fed into the 
plant at one end and the flour being de- 
livered at the other end. Any type of 
fish can be used, from sharks to sprats. 
The vast quantities of trash fish which 
are now delivered to the fish-meal plants 
and are chiefly used to provide meal for 
animal food which, in turn, provide eggs 
and meat for mankind, will be equally 
suitable for the production of fish flour. 
This provides a more direct and effi- 
cient use of the animal protein for human 
consumption. 


The development of this method of 
manufacturing edible fish flour is of great 
practical significance for the underde- 
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veloped countries, and the Swedish con- 
cern is planning to establish plants in 
various parts of the world. 
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SARDINE CANNERS FACE 
COMPETITION IN 
SALES TO SOVIET BLOC: 

Swedish sardine canners are troubled 
about the drop in sales both in domestic 
and export markets, according to a state- 
ment made to the press by the chairman 
of the Sardine Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion early in March 1959. 





Stocks of winter sardines, he said, 
are large at present (early March). Pre- 
viously the Swedish canners exported 
most of the winter sardines to East Eu- 
ropean countries, principally Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany, which together 
took quantities valued up to about 
US$965,000 (5,000,000 crowns) annually. 
This year, according to the association's 
chairman, and also last year there was 
no interest on the part of Czechoslovakia. 
As respects East Germany, the barter ar- 
rangement provides for sardine exports 
amounting to US$483,000 (2,500,000 
crowns). The cl.airman describes this 
item as "only a preliminary arrange- 
ment" and asserts that ''we have hardly 
any possibility of selling sardines to that 
country for the entire value."' It is ex- 
pected that sales this year to East Ger- 
many will not exceed one-half that value. 


The chairman said it is principally 
sardines from Portugal that have ruined 
the domestic market as well as the ex- 
port markets for Sweden. In addition, 
raw materials, he said, are so expensive 
in Sweden that it is difficult to meet com- 
petition. 


The Swedish sardine canners are, as 
usual, represented at the Leipzig trade 
fair. Because of the difficult situation 
faced by the canners they have sent rep- 
resentatives to Leipzig to solicit orders. 
The results of these efforts, the chair- 
man said, will be decisive as respects 
operational possibilities for the Swedish 
sardine canners during the coming twelve 
months. (United States Consulate, Gote- 
borg, report of March 10, 1959.) 
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Taiwan 


UNITED STATES LENDS $686,000 
TO EXPAND FISHING INDUSTRY: 








A $686,000 loan to help expand Tai- 
wan's fishing industry, an important 
source of food for the island's expanding 
population, was signed March 18 by of- 
ficials of the United States Development 
Loan Fund and the Chinese Embassy. 


The loan is expected to help increase 
the Taiwan fish harvest by 40 to 50 per- 
cent. The Land Bank of Taiwan, which 
is the borrowing agency, will re-lend the 
money to private individuals and firms 
in the fishing industry. 


The managing Director of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund explained that fish com- 
prise an important source of protein in 
Taiwan as the amount of arable land is 
limited requiring more intensive types 
of agriculture than the production of 
meat products. The Island's population 
is increasing at the rate of 3 percent per 
year, with a constant stream of refugees 
from the Chinese mainland adding to the 
problem. 


The loan is divided into four parts, as 
follows: (1) $298,000 will be used to im- 
port Diesel engines, which will permit 
the fishing boats to stay out longer and 
cover larger areas; (2) $255,000 will be 
used to import refrigeration and cold- 
storage equipment, which will help pre- 
serve the catch and permit more orderly 
handling and marketing; (3) $96,000 will 
be used in the construction of new fish- 
ing boats; and (4) $37,000 will be used 
to import a specialized seine which will 
permit a new type of fishing. 


The loan will be repayable in Taiwan 
currency at 5 percent interest in 44 years. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY, 1957: 

~ Landings: According to figures re- 
leased by the Tunisian Department de la 
Marine et de Ja Peche (see table 1), the 
total Tunisian fish catch in 1957 amount- 
ed to 14,000 metric tons, valued at 
1,960,447 dinars (US$4.7 million). Of 
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this total, 984 tons were tuna, 53 tons 
spiny lobster, and 154tons sponges. Also 
included in this total was 5,878 tons of 




















Table 1 - Tunisia's Landings by Type 
of Fishery, 1957 
ishery Quantity 
Metric Tons 

RR eT epee gs Sonera? 3,642 
TE tacit & cen hati inal 2,439 
Night, flare, and seine. . 5,878 
SMe SOT VAS Gi et 881 
RE gene te ss, estas Soave ecb 984 
ny MRS 8 as 6 48 88 53 
SS a ee 154 
TOUS 5 6's wae et 14,031 











sardines, sardinella, and a very small 
quantity of anchovies. Thecatchoffresh- 
water fish was about 881 tons, of which 
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5,878 tons of sardinelike fish is canned 
or otherwise preserved. The same is 
true for the 984 tons of tuna. Sixty per- 
cent of the sardine and 7 percent of the 
tuna catch was exported. Most of the 
spiny lobster catch is exported live to 
France (principally to the Cote d'Azur) 
as well as most of the sponge catch. 


Vessels and Gear: It is estimated 
that there are 4,000 fishing craft of all 
types in Tunisia employing 13,000 fish- 
ermen. Of this number, 50areclassified 
as motor trawlers. Three of these trawl- 
ers are the property of the Office Nation- 
al de Peche, a Tunisian Government in- 
stitution with a monopoly over the fishing 
in the four Tunisian saline lakes and the 
spiny lobster fisheries, and whichis also 
engaged in offshore fishing. The Office 





National de Peche is due to be supplied 


























Table 2 - Tunisia's Exports of Fishery Products by Product and Destination, 1957 
rks Other Countries ‘Total 
mpi: 1957 pie ieee | 1957| 1957 | 1956 
<amteys «se cenees SEUATIC LORGD, 0-5 sks Ee uaey 
Preah Cet iis side ardes HSIN 268 440.7 94 802.7 770.3 
Salted, dry, and smokedfish . 0.2 - 126.5 126.7 204.5 
gn aie 234.7 1,2 38.3 274.2 239.7 
| a per ret ee 192.8 0.6 16 209.4 183.1 
Preserved fish & shellfish. . .| 3,204.9 83.6 1.7 | 3,290.2 | 3,386.1 











100 tons were eels and the balance dor- 
ade, mullet, sole, and loup. 


Processed Fishery Products: Sardines 
were canned at some 12 canneries located 





with four additional trawlers which are 
being constructed in Italy and are furn- 
ished under the United States Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration Aid Pro- 
gram for Tunisia. Only 900 vessels of 





























Table 3 - Tunisia's Imports of Fishery Products by Product and Origin, 1957 
Prank ~ Other Countries Total 
viet ost.) Sees | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
«sali abies Bae Atco dear IPABUPIC DOUMD- . 3 ics skeet cs ce 
P PGR TSO. se saa feet lenee ae 5 7.8 53.9 66.7 302.8 
Salted, dry, & smokedfish...| 184.4 37.4 46.3 268.1 325.2 
SEL TER 7) ee Ue ae 97.8 0.7 74.4 172.9 128 
RP A heen aatrer spot et. 0.3 - = 0.3 We I 
reserved fish & shellfish . . 37.7 414.3 180.9 632.9 420.9 














between Sousse and Mahdia and tuna was 
canned at Sidi Daoud. There is one can- 
nery for shrimp at Tunis. With the ex- 


ception of about 5 percent consumed lo- 
cally, practically the entire catch of 





the estimated total of 4,000 are over 2 
tons insize, according to a United States 
Embassy dispatch from Tunis dated 
December 2, 1958. 
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Union of South Africa 


INTENSIVE STUDY UNDER WAY 
OF PELAGIC SHOAL FISHING WATERS 
OFF SOUTH AFRICAN WEST COAST: 

With the new research vessels per 
Trachurus and Kunene, the Union of Sout frica 
Division of Fisheries and the Fisheries Section of 
the South-West Africa Administration are making 
the most intensive investigations ever made into 
the pelagic shoal fishing waters of the southern 
African west coast. These investigations come 
under an augmented research program which has 
been planned for a period of nearly five years. It 
will more than double previous efforts to probe in- 
to the secrets of such shoal fish as the pilchard, 
maasbanker, and mackerel, and should produce de- 
tailed information about the pelagic shoal fishery 
of the West Coast. 








Starting in January, six modern and well-equip- 
ped vessels started to range over almost the en- 
tire West Coast sweep of the fish-rich Benguela 
Current. Their range of operation extends to a 
breadth of 250 miles along 1,000 miles of coastal 
waters from the southern tip of the Cape north to 
the mouth of the Kunene River. Manned by some 
80 seamen, they will collect and feed information 
on water and weather conditions, nutrient salts, 
plankton, and fish to a team of 30 biologists, 
chemists, and other scientists. 


The total value of ships, new and enlarged lab- 
oratories and other equipment used in this, the 
largest research program ever planned for the 
fishing waters of the Southern Hemisphere, will 
exceed £500,000 (US$1.4 million). The research 
operations will cost the Union Government and the 
South-West Africa Administration some E.100,000 
a year (US$280,000). 


But the size and scope of the research pro- 
gram are more than matched by the value of the 
shoal fish to the economies of South and South-West 
Africa. For 12 years the pilchard and maasbanker 
have comprised the bulk of the Southern African 
fish catch and today they support an industry em- 
ploying thousands of fishermen and factory opera- 
tors with 300 boats and 19 factories. The invest- 
ment in this industry is estimated at more than 
$15,000,000 (US$42 million) and each year it pro- 
duces canned fish, fish meal and fish-body oil val- 
ued at about £.12,000,000 (US$33.6 million). Of the 
expected total catch of 700,000 tons in 1958, nearly 
570,000 tons were pelagic shoal fish--pilchard, 
maasbanker, mackerel, and snoek. 


Fish catching on this scale has, however, stim- 
ulated the fear that the resource may be overex- 
ploited and for the past eight years fishery scien- 
tists have tried to assess the extent of the re- 
source and perhaps to predict the movements of 
the shoals. Both the Division of Fisheries andthe 
Fisheries Section in South-West Africa have col- 
lected and examined considerable data, but the re- 
sults have been uncertain and the conservation 
measures at present applied to the industry are 
arbitrary and have little scientific basis. 


Each season the fishery at Walvis Bay is allow- 
ed to land 250,000 tons of pilchard; the Cape Fish- 
ery is restricted to 250,000 tons of pilchard and 
maasbanker, These totals may be thousands of 
tons above or below the maximum safe catch and 
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the absence of adequate scientific management of 
the resource could jeopardize the whole future of 
the inshore fishing industry. 


Obviously handicapped by lack of funds, the two 
research organizations did not have sufficient 
ships or shore facilities to accelerate their in- 
vestigations and so early in 1954 the industry of- 
fered to help finance an augmented program. 


This offer was made through the Fisheries De- 
velopment Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., which 
was formed in 1944 to promote the rational devel- 
opment of the fishing industry. The Chairman of 
Corporation, and its Managing Director asked the 
Director of Fisheries to state his requirements 
for a comprehensive research program embracing 
the Union and South-West Africa. 


After consultation with the Minister of Econom- 
ic Affairs and with the South-West Administration, 
the Director came up with a scheme requiring 
three new vessels, a field station at Stompneus Bay, 
and extensions to the Sea Point laboratories of the 
Division of Fisheries; the Union Government would 
in return finance the cost of additional crew for the 
vessels and also ten new scientific posts for the 
Division of Fisheries. With the cooperation of the 
South-West Administration, the two fishery re- 
search organizations would combine in a coordi- 
nated program. 


The augmented program called for a capital ex- 
penditure of £175,000 (almost US$500,000) which 
was to be advanced in the first instance by the 
Fisheries Development Corporation. This sum 
was to bear interest at the rate of 44 percent a 
year and would be amortized over 20 years in e- 
qual yearly installments. These installments 
would be met by the Corporation writing off one- 
fourth of the amount against profits. Thus 25 per- 
cent of the total capital cost was to be given bythe 
Corporation as its outright donation towards fish- 
ery research. The balance would be obtained by a 
levy of 2d. (2.3 U. S. cents) a ton for fishermen 
and 4d. (4.6 U. S. cents) a ton for fish:processors 
on all pilchard, maasbanker, and mackerel landed. 


With the new designs for the research vessels 
and increased building costs over the four years 
since the preparation of the original scheme, the 
estimate of £175,000 has been substantially ex- 
ceeded. The final cost of boats and laboratories 
will be about £230,000 (US$644,000), of which 
£115,000 (US$322,000) will cover the cost of the 
Sardinops, £88,000 (US$246,000) for the Trachurus 
and Kunene and remainder for laboratories. The 
Corporation will still donate 25 percent of this a- 
mount and the levy has already raised £30,000 
(US$84,000); the payment of interest and the amor- 
tization of the loan will extend over an indefinite 
period. 


For this outlay, however, and the additional cost 
to the South and South-West African research or- 
ganizations of £25,000 (US$70,000) a year, the fish- 
ing industry is guaranteed a comprehensive pro- 
gram which ranks among the most important ever 
made into the pelagic shoal fish and their biological 
and physico-chemical environment. 


The program embraces almost every possible 
study of the waters of the West Coast andits fish 
by the three new vessels and three older vessels. 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.): 


In the tight schedule for 1959, the vessels will 
be allocated to seven different types of cruises. 
These cruises will keep each ship at sea for up to 
two-thirds of each month. 


The type of cruises will be: long-line cruises, 
routine area cruises, coastal and pelagic area 
cruises, tagging cruises, blanket net cruises, pred- 
ator search cruises, and experimental fishing 
cruises. (The South African Shipping News and 
Fishing Industry Review, ieccanes 1098 











y. >. 2. 


FISHING FLEET REPORTED 
OFF ALASKA COAST: 

A large Russian fishing fleet was re- 
ported operating late in March off Alas- 
ka's Bristol Bay. The fleet was said to 
consist of 50 trawlers and auxiliary ves- 
sels. Russia's vessels were never re- 
ported operating as close to Alaska be- 
fore, although it is possible for them to 
have fished the same area before un- 
noticed. The fleet was reported in inter- 
national waters some distance from the 
Alaska coast. 








United Kingdom 


HUMBER TRAWLER OWNERS CONTRACT 
TO SELL _ DIRECT TO PROCESSORS: 

The Humber trawler owners have contracted to supply 
two processing companies (packers of consumer~pack- 
aged products) with 1,764,000 pounds of fish between 
March and July 1959 at fixed prices. This swing towards 
contract-selling was announced on February 17, Forty 
percent of the total is to be supplied at Grimsby, and the 
remainder at Hull. 





The two firms have entered into guarantees which will 
ensure that their contract purchases have the effect of re- 
ducing the amount of fish remaining unsold, They have 
agreed to make their contractual supplies a net addition 
to their production of quick-frozen consumer products. 
Furthermore they have undertaken to maintain in 1959 
their 1958 level of purchases on the open market, 


Asked for his views on the matter, the president of the 
Hull Fish Merchants’ Protection Association, said: 


“‘A huge quantity of fish for two private firms is to be 
withdrawn before the auctions at a price of some shillings-- 
we believe three (4.2 U. S, cents) per ten-stone kit (140 
lbs.) above the minimum, and the fact that this figure is 
nearly 50 percent more than that obtained from the Rus- 
Sians last year has no bearing on the matter because the 
distributors agreed to the Russian contract in the na- 
tional interest, and also because the fish was for export 
and would not be available to the home market. 


“If there is a surplus the fish will be available for 
these firms to buy quite easily on the open market. If 
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there is no surplus, then the contract is not needed by 
the producers because the merchants will be standing 
by to pay them more than the contract price. 


‘*The merchants’ fears, quite simply, are that this con- 
tract is merely the thin end of the wedge. Once the principle 
of free auction is departed from, there is no reason why the 
bulk of the catch should not be diverted at fixed-prices to 
firms controlled by or closely allied to the vessel owners, 
with the consequent extinction in the port of Hull alone of 
nearly 300 businesses. 


‘*In short, if this contract is implemented, it is the 
considered opinion of the directors of the Association that 
the death warrant of the distributive side of the industry, 
as we know it, will have been signed. The only interests 
to have been served will be those of the producers, and in 
the longest possible run, possibly not theirs. The Secre- 
tary of Hull Trawler Officers’ Guild took the view that the 
proposed contract would be a good thing, so long as the 
earnings of the trawlermen concerned did not suffer. He 
said however: 


‘*We think that merchants should always be there. We 
do not see how the country could be supplied without the 
independent distributor.’’ 


A statement put out by the British Trawlers’ Federa- 
tion says that ample supplies of good quality fish for other 
sections of the trade and for the country as a whole should 
be assured, because of: (1) greater catching power of the 
modernized fleet; (2) contract amounts will be adjusted 
daily, to leave adequate supplies for auction; (3) total con- 
tract quantities are significantly less than last year’s sup- 
plies to Britain; and (4) no lay-up of vessels before be- 
ginning of June, if at all, this year. 


Keeping the whole fleet at sea, the Federation stated, 
means full employment for rank and file dock workers. 
Marketing is in need of modernization, and contracting 
is a new method to be explored, 


The statement says that experience gained from 
these two contracts may lead to extension of the scheme, 
thus offering the prospect of greater stability of prices 
and supplies, and so promoting home fish consumption 
to the benefit of the industry, 


London fish merchants, fishmongers, and workers are 
up-in-arms over the new contract sales. Merchants at 
Billingsgate, however, are awaiting further details before 
deciding on any steps to counter the owner's action (The 
Fishing News, February 20, 1959). Fe 


Venezuela 


JOINT VENEZUELAN-JAPANESE 
FIRM TO ENGAGE IN 
TUNA FISHING AND CANNING: 

The proposed entry of Japanese inter- 
ests into the Venezuelan fisheries is a- 
bout to be realized, according to a March 
17, 1959, dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Caracas. 





A new firm (60 percent Venezuelan 
and 40 percent Japanese) is being or- 
ganized to operate a cannery at Cumana 
and two Japanese tuna boats with crews 
have already left Japan for Cumana. 
Sources at the Cumana cannery indicate 
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Venezuela (Contd.): 


that some Venezuelan fishermen will 
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The new firm will enlarge the cannery, 


The plant currently imports American 
tinplate and has facilities to lithograph 


work with the Japanese at sea and the and shape over a quarter of a million 


Japanese coming to Venezuela include 


experts in canning and freezing tuna. also be constructed and it is expected 


The latter will train local personnel in 
preparing tuna for export. 











LOBSTER HEARTS USED FOR DRUG-ACTION STUDY 


Spiny Lobster hearts may provide scientists with a new tool for 
studying the action of drugs. 


The lobster heart, which contains nine nerve cells, appears to bea 
near-perfect model that permits the study not only of a single nerve cell 
in action, but its inter-action with other heart nerve cells. 





It is for this reason, explains Dr. Donald Maynard of the University 
of Michigan, that the spiny lobster heart might prove very useful to re- 
searchers for watching what happens when drugs, such as curare or bar- 
biturates, reach a neuron. The effect of a drug on a lobster heart could 
illustrate a possible effect the same drug might have on human nerve 
cells. 


Dr. Maynard, whois studying the growth oflobster heart nerve cells 
at the Bermuda Biological Station, has had no trouble getting all the 
hearts he wants. Although this bountiful clawless lobsteris a delicacy on 
the Island, only its tail turns up on the dinner table. 


Atthe same time that heis studying the heart's nerve cells, Dr. May- 
nard is also probing into the function of the lobster's pericardial organ. 
This organ is responsible for the release of a very powerful chemical 
stimulator for the lobster heart. 


If Dr. Maynard can discover how this material is released, it could 
provide a clue tothe release mechanism of certain hormones in humans. 
Science would:then have another piece to fitinto the jigsaw puzzle of how 
the human chemical factory works. 


--Science News Letter, September 6, 1958 











cans per season. Freezing facilities will 


that export to the United States will be 
the primary goal of the new enterprise. 
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Federal Trade Commission 


MEAT MARKETER NOT A PACKER 
WITH OWNERSHIP OF FEW SHARES: 

The Federal Trade Commission 
ruled on February 20 that a marketer of 
meat, food, and dairy products charged 
with violation of laws administered by 
the Commission does not itself become 
a meat packer immune from the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction merely by ac- 
quiring an "infinitesimal" interest in a 
recognized packer. 





The Commission reversed its Hear- 
ing Examiner's initial decision which 
would have dismissed, for lack of juris- 
diction, the amended complaint of May7, 
1957, charging a large chain store of 
Washington, D. C., with inducing dis- 
criminatory advertising allowances from 
its suppliers. 


The examiner had held that the 
Chain's purchase of 100 shares of a 
packer's common stock after issuance 
of the complaint made it a packer with- 
in the meaning of the Packers andStock- 
yards Act of 1921 and, therefore, subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He relied ona 
clause of the Act which provides that a 
marketer of these products is a packer 
if it owns or controls, directly or in- 
directly, through stock ownership or 
control or otherwise. . . any interest" 
in a packer as defined elsewhere in the 
statute. 


"It thus is clear,'' the Commission 
ruled, ''that jurisdiction to proceed a- 
gainst practices violative of the nation- 
al policy expressed in the antitrust laws 
which may be used by persons subject 
to the Act for carrying on businesses 
and commercial pursuits in fields out- 
side or additional to the packing and 





stockyards industry remains in the 


SL4B4B4444 


Commission. In the instant proceeding, 
the practices to which the charges of the 
amended and supplemental complaint 
pertain are not limited to activities en- 
gaged in for carrying on that portion of 
the business concerned with respondent's 
over-the-counter sale of meats and dairy 
and poultry products. They instead re- 
late primarily to practices used for ef- 
fectuating distribution of the company's 
products in general. Hence, the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to act in this 
proceeding," 
parts ie see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1958, 
p- . 
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SEATTLE SEAFOOD BROKER 

ORDERED TO STOP 

ILLEGAL BROKERAGE PAYMENTS: 
The Federal Trade Commission on 

March 9, 1959, ordered (7151 Seafood) 

a Seattle, Wash., primary broker of 

seafood products to stop illegally pass- 

ing on its brokerage earnings to cus- 

tomers. 





Adopting its Hearing Examiner's 
initial decision of December 8, 1958, 
the Commission held that the firmhas 
violated Sec. 2(c) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Amendment to the Clayton Act by 
granting price concessions, rebates, 
and allowances in lieu of brokerage. 


The Commission's complaint against 
the firm, which is a partnership, was 
issued May 20, 1958. 


A typical transaction cited by the 
examiner shows that the partners in- 
voiced 200 cartons of salmon to a 
chain store at $20.50 a carton. How- 
ever, they accounted for this sale to 
their packer principal at $21.00, il- 
legally absorbing the 50¢ per case 
difference out of their brokerage. 
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Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


FOOD ADDITIVES REG- 
ULATIONS EFFECTIVE: 





Regulations on food additives were 
published by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration on March 28, 1959, in the Fed- 
eral Register. They became effective 
The proposed regula- 
tions were published first in the Federal 
Register of December 9, 1958, andprior 
to publication of the final regulations 
consideration was given to the comments 
received from the public and the food 





upon publication. 


industries. 


The regulations cover the following 
definitions and interpretations; 
pesticide chemicals in processed foods; 
substances added to food which are not 


fields: 


Title 2i—FOOD AND DRUGS 


Chapter I—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 


SUBCHAPTER B—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
PART 121—FOOD ADDITIVES 


Subpart A—Definitions and Proce- 
dural and Interpretative Regula- 
tions 


By virtue of the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (secs. 409, 701, 72 Stat. 1785, 
52 Stat. 1055, as amended 72 Stat. 948; 
21 U.S.C. 348, 371), and delegated to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs by the 
Secretary (23 F.R. 9500), and after hav- 
ing considered all comments on the pro- 
posed order published in the FrepErRaL 
ReGisTter of December 9, 1958 (23 F.R. 


9511), the following regulations are 

promulgated: 

Sec. 

121.1 Definitions and interpretations. 

1212 Pesticide chemicals in processed 
foods. 

1213 Substances added to food which are 
not generaily recognized as safe 
and substances that are generally 
recognized as safe. 

1214 Tolerances for related food additives. 

121.5 Safety factors to be considered. 

121.6 General principles for evaluating the 
safety of food additives. 

121.7 Food additives for which new-drug 
applications are required. 

1218 Food additives proposed for use in 
foods for which definitions and 
standards of identity have been 
prescribed. 

121.9 Food additives for which certification 
is required. 

121.51 Petitions proposing regulations for 
food additives. 

121.52 Withdrawal of petitions without 
prejudice. 
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generally recognized as safe and sub- 
stances that are generally recognized as 
safe; tolerances for related food addi- 
tives; safety factors to be considered; 
general principles for evaluating the 


additives; food additives 


for which new-drug applications are re- 
quired; food additives proposed for use 
in foods for which definitions and stand- 
ards of identity have been prescribed; 
food additives for which certification is 
required; petitions proposing regulations 
for food additives; withdrawal of peti- 
tions without prejudice; substantive a- 
mendments to petitions; objections to 
regulations and requests for hearings; 
and details on the conduct of hearings, 
submission of testimony, etc.; proce- 
dure for amending and repealing toler- 
ances or exemptions from tolerances; 
and exemption for investigational use. 
The regulations as they appear in the 
Federal Register of March 28, 1959 








follow: 


Substantive 
tions. 

4 Effective date 

5 Objections to regulations and re- 
quests for hearings. 

Public hearing; notice. 

Presiding officer. 

Parties; burden of 
ances. 

Request for stay of effectiveness of 
regulation pending a hearing. 

Prehearing and other conferences. 

Submission of documents in advance 
of hearing. 

Excerpts from documents. 

Submission and receipt of evidence, 

Transcript of the tesgimony. 

Oral and written arguments. 

Indexing of record. 

Certification of record. 

Piling the record of the hearing. 

Copies of the record of the hearing. 

Proposed order after public hearing. 

Final order after public hearing. 

Adoption of regulation on initiative 
of Commissioner. 

Judicial review. 

Procedure for amending and repeal- 
ing tolerances or exemptions from 
tolerances. 

121.75 Exemption for investigational use. 
AUTHORITY: §§ 121.1-121.75 issued under 

secs. 409, 701, 52 Stat. 1055, as amended, 72 

Stat. 948; 72 Stat. 1784; 21 U.S.C. 348, 371. 

Interpret or apply secs. 201, 402, 72 Stat. 

1784; 21 U.S.C. 321, 342. 


§ 121.1 


(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) “Department” means the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(c) “Commissioner” means the Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs. 

(d) As used in this part, the term 
“act” means the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1040 et seq., as amended; 21 U.S.C. 
301-392). 

(e)“Food additives” includes all sub- 
stances not exempted by section 201(s) 
of the act, the intended use of which re- 


amendments to peti- 


proof; appear- 


sults or may reasonably be expected to 
result, directly or indirectly, either in 
their becoming a component of food or 
otherwise affecting the characteristics of 
food. A material used in the production 
of containers and packages is subject to 
the definition if it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to become a component, or to af- 
fect the characteristics, directly or in- 
directly, of food packed in the container. 
“Affecting the characteristics of food” 
does not include such physical effects, as 
protecting contents of packages, pre- 
serving shape, and preventing moisture 
loss. If there is no migration of a pack- 
aging component from the package to the 
food, it does not become a component of 
the food and thus is not a food additive. 
A substance that does not become a com- 
ponent of food, but that is used, for ex- 
ample, in preparing an ingredient of the 
food to give a different flavor, texture, or 
other characteristic in the food, may be 
a food additive. 

(f) “Common use in food” refers to 
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consumption of a substance by consum- 
ers, regardless of the number of manu- 
facturers who may produce it. 

(g) The word “substance” in the defi- 
nition of the term “food additive” in- 
cludes a food or food component con- 
sisting of one or more ingredients. 

(h) “Scientific procedures” include not 
only original animal, analytical, and 
other scientific studies, but also an 
unprejudiced compilation of reliable in- 
formation, both favofAble and unfavor- 
able, drawn from the scientific literature. 

(i) “Safe” means that there is con- 
vincing evidence which establishes with 
reasonable certainty that no harm 
result from the intended use of the food 
additive. 


§ 121.2 Pesticide chemicals in processed 
foods, 


‘When pesticide chemical residues 0c- 
cur in processed foods due to the use of 
raw agricultural commodities that bore 
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or contained a pesticide chemical in 
conformity with an exemption granted 
or a tolerance prescribed under section 
408 of the act, the processed food will not 
be regarded as adulterated so long as good 
manufacturing practice has been fol- 
lowed in removing any residye from the 
raw agricultural commodity in the 
processing (such as by peeling or wash- 
ing) and so long as the concentration of 
the residue in the processed food when 
ready to eat is not greater than the tol- 
erance prescribed for the raw agricul- 
tural commodity. But when the con- 
centration of residue in the processed 
food when ready to eat is higher than the 
tolerance prescribed for the raw agricul- 
tural commodity, the processed food is 
adulterated unless the higher concen- 
tration is permitted by a tolerance ob- 
tained under section 409 of the act. For 
example, if fruit bearing a residue of 7 
parts per million of DDT permitted on 
the raw agricultural commodity is dried 
and a residue in excess of 7 parts per 
million of DDT results on the dried fruit, 
the dehydrated fruit is adulterated un- 
less the higher tolerance for DDT is 
authorized by the regulations in this part. 
Food that is itself ready to eat, and which 
contains a higher residue than allowed 
for the raw agricultural commodity, may 
not be legalized by blending or mixing 
with other foods to reduce the residue in 
the mixed food below the tolerance pre- 
scribed for the raw agricultural com- 
modity. 


§ 121.3 Substances added to food which 
are not generally recognized as safe 
and substances that are generally 
recognized as safe. 


(a) In general, any substance added 
to food which has no history of com- 
mon use as a food ingredient should be 
regarded as a substance that is not gen- 
erally recognized as safe for its intended 
food use, for the purpose of sections 
201(s) and 402(a)(2)(C) of the act, un- 
less it has been scientifically tested and 
shown to be safe. 

(b) Section 121.101 contains a partial 
list of substances that are generally rec- 
ognized among experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to evaluate 
the safety of such substances as ingredi- 
ents in food as safe for such use under 
the conditions set forth in that section. 
No substance will be removed from this 
list, nor will the permitted conditions of 
use be modified, without prior notice and 
a statement of the reasons for the action. 

(c) Substances other than those "sted 
in § 121.101 for which prior sanction or 
approval under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act has been given, are not 
listed. Upon written request, setting 
forth the specific product and a specific 
usage, the Commissioner will advise in- 
terested persons whether such use of such 
product has been sanctioned or approved. 
Food additives sanctioned for use in foods 
for which standards of identity have 
been prescribed are listed in the stand- 
ards, Except in the case of an immi- 
nent hazard to public health, no prior 
sanction or approval will be withdrawn 
or modified without prior notice and a 
Statement of the reasons for the action. 
Such notice and statement will be sent 
to the person to whom the sanction or 
=spproval was granved and w any other 
person who has been advised concerning 
such sanction or approval, if practicable. 
Otherwise, the notice and statement will 


(d) The Commissioner, upon written 
request, specifying the intended condi- 
tions of use and other pertinent informa- 
tion about a substance, will advise an in- 
terested person whether in his opinion 
the substance is a food additive. 

(e) The training and experience nec- 
essary to qualify experts to evaluate the 
safety of food additives, for the purposes 
of section 201(s) of the act, are sufficient 
training and experience in biology, medi- 
cine, pharmacology, physiology, toxi- 
cology, veterinary medicine, or other 
appropriate science to recognize and 
evaluate the behavior and effects of 
chemical substances in the diet of man 
and of animals. 


§ 121.4 Tolerances for 
additives. 


(a) Food additives that cause similar 
or related pharmacological effects will 
be regarded as a class, and in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, as having 
additive toxic effects and will be consid- 
ered as related food additives. 

(b) Tolerances established for such re- 
lated food additives may limit the 
amount of a commor. component that 
may be present, or may limit the amount 
of biological activity (such as cholines- 
terase inhibition) that may be present, 
or may limit the total amount of related 
food additives that may be present. 

(c) Where food additives from two or 
more chemicals in the same class are 
present in or on a food, the tolerance 
for the total of such additives shall be 
the same as that for the additive having 
the lowest numerical tolerance in this 
class, unless there are available methods 
that permit quantitative determinetion 
of the amount of each food additive pres- 
ent or unless it is shown that a higher 
tolerance is reasonably required for the 
combined additives to accomplish the 
physical or technical effect for which 
such combined additives are intended 
and that the higher tolerance will be 
safe. 

(d) Where residues from two or more 
additives in the same class are present 
in or on a food and there are available 
methods that permit quantitative de- 
termination of each residue, the quantity 
of combined residues that are within the 
tolerance may be determined as follows: 

(1) Determine the quantity of each 
residue present. 


related food 


mitted amount of residue present. 
for all residues present. 


not exceed 100 percent. 


to man of 100 to 1, will be used; that is 


mental animals. 





be published in the FepERAL REGISTER. 


(2) Divide the quantity of each residue 
by the tolerance that would apply if it 
occurred alone, and multiply by 100 to 
determine the percentage of the per- 


(3) Add the percentages so obtained 


(4) The sum of the percentages shall 


a food additive for use by man will not 
be granted a tolerance that will exceed 
1/100th of the maximum amount dem- 
onstrated to be without harm to experi- 
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§ 121.6 General principles for evaluat- 
ing the safety of food additives. 


(a) In reaching a decision on any peti- 
tion filed under section 409 of the act, the 
Commissioner will give full consideration 
to the specific biological properties of 
the compound and the adequacy of the 
methods employed to demonstrate safety 
for the proposed use, and the Commis- 
sioner will be guided by the principles 
and procedures for establishing the 
safety of food additives stated in current 
publications of the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council. 
A petition will not be denied, however, 
by reason of the petitioner’s having fol- 
lowed procedures other than those out- 
lined in the publications of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council if, from available evi- 
dence, the Commissioner finds that the 
procedures used give results as reliable 
as, or more reliable than, those reason- 
ably to be expected from the use of the 
outlined procedures. In reaching a de- 
cision, the Commissioner will give due 
weight to the anticipated levels and pat- 
terns of consumption of the additive 
specified or reasonably inferable. For 
the purposes of this section, the princi- 
ples for evaluating safety of additives 
set forth in the above-mentioned publi- 
cations will apply to any substance that 
may properly be classified as a food addi- 
tive as defined in section 201(s) of the 
act. 

(b) Upon written request describing 
the proposed usé of an additive and the 
proposed experiments to determine its 
safety, the Commissioner will advise a 
person who wishes to establish the safety 
of a food additive whether he believes 
the experiments planned will yield data 
adequate for an evaluation of the safety 
of the additive. 


§ 121.7 Food additives or pesticide 
chemicals for whith new-drug appli- 
cations are required. 


(a) A substance that is a new drug 
within the meaning of section 201(p) of 
the act may also be a food additive within 
the meaning of section 201(s) by reason 
of the fact that its intended use results 
or may reasonably be expected to result, 
directly or indirectly, in its or its ingredi- 
ents’ conversion products becoming a 
componént or otherwise affecting the 
characteristics of a food. When an ap- 
plication for a new drug that is intended 
for administration to a food-producing 
animal is submitted, it will also be eval- 
uated under section 408 or 409 of the act 
(giving due consideration to data previ- 
ously filed by the applicant) when there 
is a reasonable possibility that a residue 
of the drug may be present or otherwise 
affect the characteristics of the edible 


§ 121.5 Safety factors to be considered. | products of such animals, and a regula- 

In accordance with section 409(c) (5) wt senee te Wain ow alee Bi por sth 
(C) of the act, the following safety fac-| © aaitive the submission of ew-drug 
tors will be applied in determining | ™ Ve, ie SUE OF S BSW 


application in accordance with the regu- 


whether the proposed use of a food addi- 4 
tive will be safe: Except where evidence lations appearing in Part 130 of this 


is submitted which justifies use of a dif- ; 
frosty fara, a suet fate in| 70° ne ao of the monanee a fod 
applying animal experimentation data 


chapter will also be construed as a peti- 


additive. A new-drug application will 
»! not be permitted to become effective for 
a use that results in the substance be- 
coming a food additive until a regulation 
is established under section 408 or 409 
of the act. A food-additive regulation 
under section 409 of the act will-not be 





established when the additive results 
from the use of a new drug for which 
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a new-drug application cannot be made 
effective. The new-drug application and 
the establishment of a regulation re- 
specting the food additive or pesticide 
chemical use will be acted upon 
simultaneously. 

(b) With respect to those uses of a 
new drug that result in its becoming a 
food additive, the provisions of these 
regulations shall apply concerning the 
procedure to be followed in establishing 
a food-additive regulation. Upon deter- 
mination that a new-drug application 
contains a petition for the establishment 
of a food-additive regulation, the New 
Drug Branch of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration shall so notify the applicant 
prior to the effective date of the applica- 
tion, and shall inform him that his ap- 
plication with respect to the uses of the 
new drug which result in its becoming a 
food additive will be processed under the 
regulations in this part. Upon the is- 
suance of the food-additive regulation, 
the New Drug Branch will notify the ap- 
plicant that his application is effective 
to the extent allowed by the regulation. 
In the event the proceeding for the food- 
additive regulation results in the denial 
of a regulation allowing the use of the 
new drug as a food additive, the appli- 
cant shall be notified that the refusal to 
permit his new-drug application to be- 
come effective is final with respect to the 
use of the new drug for uses resulting in 
its becoming a food additive. 


§ 121.8 Food additives proposed for use 
in foods for which definitions and 
standards of identity have been pre- 
scribed. 


(a) Where a petition is received for 
the issuance or amendment of a regula- 
tion establishing a definition and stand- 
ard of identity for a food under section 
401 of the act, which proposes the in- 
clusion of a food additive in such defini- 
tion and standard of identity, the pro- 
visions of the regulations in this part 
shall apply with respect to the informa- 
tion that must be submitted with respect 
to the food additive. Since section 
409(b){5) of the act requires that the 
Secretary publish notice of a petition for 
the establishment of a food-additive reg- 
ulation within 30 days after filing, notice 
of a petition relating to a definition and 
standard of identity shall also be pub- 
lished within that time limitation if it 
includes a request, so designated, for the 
establishment of a regulation pertaining 
to a food additive. 

(b) If a petition for a definition and 
standard of identity contains a proposal 
for a food-additive. regulation, and the 
petitioner fails to designate it as such, 
the Commissioner, upon determining 
that the petition includes a proposal for 
a food-additive regulation, shall so notify 
the petitioner and shall thereafter pro- 
ceed in accordance with the regulations 
in this part. 

(c) A regulation will not be issued al- 
lowing the use of a food additive in a 
food for which a definition and standard 
of identity is established, unless its is- 
syance also complies with section 401 of 
the act. 


§ 121.9 Food additives for which certi- 


fication is required. 


(a) An antibiotic drug that is subject 
to the certification requirements of sec- 
tions 502(1) and 507 of the act may also 
be a food additive within the meaning of 








section 201(s), by reason of the fact that 
its intended use results or may reason- 
ably by expected to result, directly or 
indirectly, in it, its ingredients, or con- 
version products becoming components 
of or otherwise affecting the characteris- 
tics of a food. Any-such drug that is in- 
tended for administration to a food-pro- 
ducing animal will also be evaluated un- 
der section 408 or section 409 (giving due 
consideration to data previously filed by 
the applicant) when there is a reason- 
able possibility that a residue of the drug 
may be present or otherwise affect the 
characteristics of the edible products of 
such animals and a regulation issued 
where necessary. Where a substance is 
both a certifiable drug and a food addi- 
tive, the submission of the information 
required by the regulations appearing in 
Parts 146, 146a, 146b, 146c, 146d, and 
146e of this chapter will also be construed 
as a petition for the establishment of a 
regulation for the use of the substance as 
a food additive. An antibiotic applica- 
tion will not be permitted to become ef- 
fective for a use that results in the sub- 
stance becoming a food additive until a 
regulation is established under section 
408 or section 409 of the act. The anti- 
biotic application and the establishment 
of a regulation respecting the food addi- 
tive use will be acted upon simul- 
taneously. 

(b) With respect to those uses of an 
antibiotic drug that result in its becom- 
ing a food additive, the provisions of 
the regulations in this part shall apply 
concerning the procedure to be followed 
in establishing a food-additive regula- 
tion. Upon determination that an anti- 
biotic application contains a petition for 
the establishment of a food-additive 
regulation, the Division of Antibiotics of 
the Food and Drug Administration shall 
so notify the applicant prior to the effec- 
tive date of the application and shall 
inform him that his application with re- 
spect to the uses of the antibiotic which 
result in its becoming a food additive will 
be processed under the regulations in this 
part. Upon the issuance of a food-addi- 
tive regulation, the Division of Antibi- 
otics will notify the applicant that his 
application is effective to the extent al- 
lowed by the regulation. In the event 
the proceeding for the food-additive 
regulation results in the denial of a regu- 
lation allowing the use of the antibiotic 
drug as a food additive, the applicant 
shall be notified that the denial of his 
antibiotic application js final with re- 
spect to the use of such drug for use 
resulting in its becoming a food additive. 


§ 121.51 Petitions proposing 
tions for food additives. 


(a) Petitions to be filed with the Com- 
missioner under the provisions of section 
409(b) of the act shall be submitted in 
triplicate. If any part of the material 
submitted is in a foreign language, it 
shall be accompanied by an accurate and 
complete English translation. The peti- 
tion shall state petitioner’s post-office 
address to which published notices or 
orders issued or objections filed pur- 
suant to section 409 of the act may be 
sent. 

(b) Pertinent information may be in- 
corporated in, and will be considered as 
part of, a petition on the basis of spe- 
cific reference to such information sub- 
mitted to and retained in the files of the 


regula- 
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Food and Drug Administration. How- 
ever, any reference to unpublished 
information furnished by a person other 
than the applicant will not be considered 
unless use of such information is au- 
thorized in a written statement signed by 
the person who submitted it. Any ref- 
erence to published information offered 
in support of a food-additive petition 
should be accompanied by reprints or 
photostatic copies of such references. 
(c) Petitions shall include the follow- 
ing data and be submitted in the follow- 
ing form: 





(Date) 
Name of petitioner .-. —— 
Post-office address -.-_. 


Date 









Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: 

‘Te ‘wetersigned, qocccsesesasdene 
submits this petition pursuant to sectica 
409(b)(1) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to 





(Name of the food additive and proposed use) 

Attached hereto, in triplicate, and consti- 
tuting a part of this petition, are the 
following: 

A. The name an all pertinent information 
concerning the food additive, including 
chemical identity and composition of the 
food additive, its physical, chemical, and 
biological properties, and specifications pre- 
scribing the minimum content of the desired 
component(s) and identifying and limiting 
the reaction byproducts and other impurities. 
Where such information is not available, a 
statement as to the reasons why it is not 
should be submitted. 

When the chemical identity and composi- 
tion of the food additive is not known, the 
petition shall contain information in suf- 
ficient detaii to permit evaluation regarding 
the method of manufacture and the analyti- 
cal controls used during the various stages 
of manufacturing, processing, or packing of 
the food additive which are relied upon to 
establish that it is a substance of repro- 
ducible composition. Alternative methods 
and controls and variations in methods and 
controls within reasonable limits that do not 
affect the characteristics of the substance or 
the reliability of the Controls may be 
specified. 

If the food additive is a mixture of cheml- 
cals, the petition shall supply a list of all 
substances used in the synthesis, extraction, 
or other method of preparation, regardless of 
whether they undergo chemical change in 
the process. Each substance should be 
identified by its common English name and 
complete chemical name, using structural 
formulas when necessary for specific identifi- 
cation. If any preprietary preparation is 
used as a component, the proprietary name 
should be followed by a complete quantita- 
tive statement of composition. Reasonable 
alternatives for any listed substance may be 
specified. 

If the petitioner does not himself perform 
all the manufacturing, processing, and pack- 
ing operations for a food additive, the peti- 
tion shall identify each person who will per- 
form a part of such operations and designate 
the part. 

The petition shall include stability data, 
and, if the data indicate that it is needed 
to insure the identity, strength, quality, or 
purity of the additive, the expiration date 
that will be employed. 

B. The amount of the food additive pro- 
posed for use and the purposes for which it 
is proposed, together with all directions, 
recommendations, and suggestions regarding 








the proposed use, as well as specimens of the 


























me 
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labeling proposed for the food additive and 
any labeling that will be required by appli- 
cable provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act on the finished food by 
reason of the use of the food additive. If the 
additive results or may reasonably be‘ex- 
pected to result from the use of pachaginge 
material, the petitioner shall show how this 
may occur and what residues may reasonably 
be anticipated. 

(Typewritten or other draft-labeling copy 
will be accepted for consideration of the peti- 
tion, provided a statement is made that final 
printed labeling identical in content to the 
draft copy will be submitted as soon as avail- 
able and prior to the marketing of the food 
additive. 

If the food additive is one for which a 
tolerance limitation is required to assure its 
safety, the level of use proposed should be no 
higher than the amount reasonably required 
to accomplish the intended physical or other 
technical effect, even though the safety data 
may support a higher tolerance.) 

C. Data establishing that the food additive 
will have the intended physical or other 
technical effect or that it may reasonably be 
expected to become a component, or to affect 
the characteristics, directly or indirectly, of 
food and the amount necessary to accomplish 
this. These data should include information 
in sufficient detail to permit evaluation with 
control data. 

D. A description of practicable methods to 
determine the amount of the food additive 
in the raw, processed, and/or finished food 
and of any substance formed in or on such 
food because of its use. The test proposed 
shall be one that can be used for food-control 
purposes and that can be applied with con- 
sistent results by any properly equipped and 
trained laboratory personnel. 

E. Full reports of investigations made with 
respect to the safety of the food additive. 

(A petition may be regarded as incomplete 
unless it includes full reports of adequate 
tests reasonably applicable to show whether 
or not the food additive will be safe for its 
intended use. The reports ordinarily should 
include detailed data derived from appro- 
priate animal and other biological experi- 
ments in which the methods used and the 
results obtained are clearly set forth. The 
petition shall not omit without explanation 
any reports of investigations that would bias 
an evaluation of the safety of the f 
additive.) “ “a 

F. Proposed tolerances for the food addi- 
tive, if tolerances are required in order to 
insure its safety. A petitioner may include 
& proposed regulation. 


G. If submitting petition to modify an 
existing regulation issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 408(c)(1)(A) of the act, full informa- 
tion on each proposed change that is to be 
made in the original regulation must be 
submitted. The petition may omit state- 
ments made in the original petition concern- 
ing which no change is proposed. A supple- 
mental petition must be submitted ior any 
change beyond the variations provided for 
in the original petition and the regulation 
issued on the basis of the original petition. 

Yours very truly, 
Petitioner .......ccc-2n-cccncncce 


(Indicate authority) 


(d) The petitioner will be notified of 
the date on which his petition is filed; 
and an incomplete petition, or one that 
has not been submitted in triplicate, will 
usually be retained but not filed as a pe- 
tition under section 409 of the act. The 
petitioner will be notified in what re- 
spects his petition is incomplete. 

(e) The petition must be signed by the 
petitioner or by his attorney-or agent, or 
(if a corporation) by an authorized 
Official. 

(f) The data specified under the sev- 
eral lettered headings should be sub- 
mitted on separate sheets or sets of 
sheets, suitably identified. If such data 





have already been submitted with an 
earlier application, the present petition 
may incorporate it by specific reference 
to the earlier. If part of the data have 
been submitted by the manufacturer of 
the food additive as a master file, the 
petitioner may refer to the master file 
if and to the extent he obtains the manu- 
facturer’s written permission to do so. 
The manufacturer may authorize spe- 
gific reference to the data without dis- 
closure to the petitioner. Nothing herein 
shall prevent reference to published data. 

(g) A petition shall be retained but 
shall not be filed if any of the data pre- 
scribed by section 409(b) of the act are 
lacking or are not set forth so as to be 
readily understood. 

(h) Data in a petition regarding any 
method or process entitled to protection 
as a trade secret will be held confidential 
and not revealed unless it is necessary to 
do so in the record of an administrative 
hearing preliminary to judicial proceed- 
ings under section 409 of the act. Other 
data in the petition will not be revealed 





to persons other than the petitioner and 
persons engaged in the enforcement of 
the act beyond that which is necessary 
to comply with section 409(b) (5) (notice 
of the regulation proposed) and 409(c) 
(1) (order acting on the petition). 

(i) (1) Except where the petition in- 
volves a new drug, within 15 days after 
receipt, the Commissioner will notify the 
petitioner of acceptance or nonaccept- 
ance of a petition, and if not accepted 
the reasons therefor. If accepted, the 
date of the notification letter sent to 
petitioner becomes the date of filing for 
the purposes of section 409(b) (5) of the 
act. If the petitioner desires, he may 
supplement a deficient petition after 
being notified regarding deficiencies. If 
the supplementary material or explana- 
tion of the petition is deemed acceptable, 
petitioner shall be notified. The date of 
such notification becomes the date of 
filing. If the petitioner does not wish 
to supplement or explain the petition and 
requests in writing that it be filed as sub- 
mitted, the petition shall be filed and the 
petitioner so notified. The date of such 
notification becomes the date of filing. 
Where the petition involves a new drug, 
notification to the petitioner will be made 
within 30 days. 

(2) The Commissioner will publish in 
the FEDERAL REGISTER within 30 days from 
the date of filing of such petition, a 
notice of the filing, the name of the peti- 
tioner, and a brief description of the pro- 
posal in general terms. In the case of a 
food additive which becomes a compo- 
nent of food by migration from packag- 
ing material, the notice shall include the 
name of the migratory substance, and 
where it is different from that of one of 
the original components, the name of the 
parent component, the maximum gquan- 
tity of the migratory- substance that is 
proposed for use in food, and the physi- 
cal or other technical effect which the 
migratory substance or its parent com- 
ponent is intended to have in the pack- 
aging material. A copy of the notice 
will be mailed to the petitioner when the 
original is forwarded to the FepEeraL Rec- 
IsTeR for publication. 

(j). The Commissioner may request a 
full description of the methods used in, 
and the facilities and controls used for, 
the production of the food additive, or 
a sample of the food additive, articles 





used as components thereof, or of the 
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food in which the additive is proposed to 
be used, at any time while a petition is 
under consideration. The Commissioner 
shall specify in the request for a sample 
of the food additive, or articles used as 
components thereof, or of the food in or 
on which the additive is proposed to be 
used, a quantity deemed adequate to 
permit tests of analytical methods to de- 
termine quantities of the food additive 
present in foods for which it is intended 
to be used or adequate for any study or 
investigation reasonably required with 
respect to the safety of the food additive 
or the physical or technical effect it pro- 
duces. The data used for computing the 
90-day limit for the purposes of section 
409(c) (2) of the act shall be moved for- 
ward 1 day for each day after the mailing 
date of the request taken by the peti- 
tioner to submit the sample. If the in- 
formation or sample is requested a 
reasonable time in advance of the 180 
days, but is not submitted within such 
180 days after filing of the petition, the 
petition will be considered withdrawn 
without prejudice. 

(k) The Commissioner will forward 
for publication in the FepERAL REGISTER, 
within 90 days after filing of the petition 
(or within 180 days if the time is 
extended as provided for in_ section 
409(c) (2) of the act), a regulation pre- 
scribing thé conditions under which the 
food additive may be safely used (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, specifications as 
to the particular food or classes of food 
in or on which such additive may be used, 
the maximum quantity that may be used 
or permitted to remain in or on such 
food, the manner in which such additive 
may be added to or used in or on such 
food, and any directions or other labeling 
or packaging requirements for such ad- 
ditive deemed necessary by him to assure 
the safety of such use), and prior to the 
forwarding of the order to the FrepEraL 
RecisTer for publication shalt notify the 
petitioner of such order and the reasons 
for such action; or by order deny the 
petition, and shall notify the petitioner 
of such order and of the reasons for such 
action. 

() If the Commissioner determines 
that additional time is needed to study 
and investigate the petition, he shall by 
by written notice to the petitioner extend 
the 90-day period for not more than 180 
days after the filing of the petition. 


§ 121.52 Withdrawal of petitions with- 
out prejudice. 


(a) In some cases the Commissioner 
will notify the petitioner that the peti- 
tion, while technically complete, is in- 
adequate to justify the establishment of 
a regulation or the regulation requested 
by petitioner. This may be due to the 
fact that the data are not auticiently 
clear or complete. In such cases 
petitioner may withdraw the bogee B 

pending its clarification or the obtaining 
of additional data. This withdrawal will 
be without prejudice to a future filing. 
Upon refiling, the time limitation will 
begin to run anew from the date of 
refiling. 

(b) At any time before the order pro- 
vided for in § 121.51(k) has been for- 
warded to the FeprraL Recister for pub- 
lication, the petitioner may withdraw 
the petition without prejudice to a future 
filing. Upon refiling, the time limitation 








will begin to run anew. 
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§ 121.53 Substantive 
petitions. 


After a petition has been filed, the 
petitioner may submit additional infor- 
mation or data in support thereof. In 
such cases, if the Commissioner deter- 
mines that the additional information or 
data amounts to a substantive anfend- 
ment, the petition as amended will be 
given a new filing date, and the time 
limitation will begin to run anew 


§ 121.54 


A regulation published in accordance 
with § 121.51(k) shall become effective 


Effective date. 


upon publication in the Frnverat 
REGISTER. 
§ 121.55 Objections to regulations and 


requests for hearings. 


(a) Objections to an order promul- 
gated pursuant to section 409(f) (1). of 
the act shall be submitted in quintupli- 
cate to the Hearing Clerk of the Depart- 
ment at the address specified in such 
order. Each objection to a provision 
of the regulation shall be separately 
numbered. 

(b) A statement of objections shall 
not be accepted for filing if: 

(1) It is received for filing more than 
30 days after the date of publication of 
the order in the Feperat REGISTER. 

(2) It fails to establish that the ob- 
jector will be adversely affected by the 
regulation. 

_ (3) It does not specify with particu- 
larity the provisions of the regulation to 
which objection is taken. 

(4) It does not state reasonable 
grounds for each objection raised. 
Grounds that it is reasonable to conclude 
are capable of being established by reli- 
able evidence at the hearing, and which 
if proved would call for changing the 
provisions specified in the objections, 
will be deemed reasonable grounds. 

(c) If the statement of objections may 
must be filed, the Commissioner shall in- 
form the objector of the reasons. 

(d) If objections to a regulation 
issued pursuant to the filing of a petition 
are filed by a person other than the 
petitioner, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration shall send a copy of the objec- 
tions by certified mail to the petitioner at 
the address given in the petition. Peti- 
tioner shall have 2 weeks from the date 
of receipt by him of the objections to 
make written reply. 


§ 121.56 Public hearing; notice. 


If the objections and statements filed 
by any person, when they are considered 
with the record in the proceeding (in- 
cluding any reply to the objections that 
the petitioner may have filed) , show that 
the person filing the objections is ad- 
versely affected and that the grounds 
Staved iu support of the objections are 
reasonable, and a public hearing on the 
objections is requested, the Commis- 
sioner shall cause to be published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER a notice reciting the 
objections and announcing a public 
hearing to receive evidence on them. 
The notice shall designate the place 
where the hearing will be held, specify 
the time within which appearances must 
be filed, and specify the time (not earlier 
than 30 days after the date of publica- 
tion of the notice’in the FPeperaL Rec- 
IsTER) when the hearing will commence. 
The hearing will convene at the place 
and time announced in the notice, but’ 


amendments to; 





thereafter it may be moved to a different 
place and may be continued from day to 
day or recessed to a later day without 
other notice than announcement thereof 
by the presiding officer at the hearing. 
Included in such notice shall be a state- 
ment indicating whether the regulation 
to which objection was taken shall be 
stayed pending the outcome of the 
hearing. 


§ 121.57 Presiding officer. 


The hearing shall be conducted by a 
presiding officer, who shall be a hearing 
examiner appointed as provided in the 
Administrative Procedure Act (sec. 11, 
60 Stat. 244, as amended; 5 U.S.C. 1010 
et seq.) and designated by the Commis- 
sioner for conducting the hearing. Any 
such designation may be made or revoked 
by the Commissioner at any time. Hear- 
ings shall be conducted in an informal 
but orderly manner in acgprdance with 
the regulations in this part and the 
requirements of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. The presiding officer shall 
have the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations, to rule upon offers of proof 
and admissibility of evidence, to receive 
relevant evidence, to examine witnesses, 
to regulate the course of the hearing, 
to hold conferences for the simplification 
of the issues, and to dispose of procedural 
requests, but he shall not have power 
to decide any motion that involves 
final determination of the merits of the 
proceeding. 


§ 121.58 Parties; burden of proof; ap- 
pearances. 


At the hearing, the person whose ob- 
dections raised the issues to be deter- 
mined shall be, within the meaning of 
section 7(c) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, the proponent of the order 
sought, and accordingly shall have the 
burden of proof. Any interested person 
shall be given an opportunity to appear 
at the hearing, either in person or by his 
authorized representative, and to be 
heard with respect to matters relevant 
to the issues raised by the objections. 
Any interested person who desires to be 
heard at the hearing in person or 
through a representative shall, within 
the time specified in ‘the notice of hear- 
ing, file with the presiding officer a writ- 
ten notice of appearance setting forth 
his- name, address, and employment. 
If such person desires to be heard 
through a representative, such person 
or such representative shall file with the 
presiding officer a written appearance 
setting forth the name, address, and em- 
ployment/of such person. Any person or 
representative shall state with particu- 
larity in the notice of appearance his 
interest in the proceeding and shall set 
forth the specific provisions of the regu- 
lation concerning which objections have 
been made on which such person desires 
to be heard. The notice of appearance 
shall also set forth with particularity the 
position to be taken concerning the 
objections on which he wishes to be 
heard. No person shall be heard if he 
failed to file notice of his appearance 
within the time prescribed, in the ab- 
sence of a elear showing of good cause 
why the notice of appearance was not 
filed. All present at the hearing shall 
conform to all reasonable standards of 
orderly and ethical conduct. 


§ 121.59 Request for stay of effective- 
ness of regulation pending a hearing. 
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When a hearing is requested under 
§ 121.55, the request may also include a 
request for a stay of effectiveness of the 
order, in whole or in part, which request 
shall include the reasons for the stay 
together with a showing that the stay 
involves no hazard to the public health, 


§ 121.60 Prehearing and other con- 


ferences. 


(a) The presiding officer, on Ris own 
motion or on the motion of any party or 
his representative, may direct all parties 
or their representatives to appear at a 
specific time and place for a prehearing 
conference to consider: 

(1) The simplification of the issues. 

(2) The possibility of obtaining stipu- 
lations, admissions of facts, and docu- 
ments., 

(3) The possibility of the limitation of 
the number of witnesses. 

(4) The scheduling of witnesses to be 
called. 

(5) The advance submission of all 
documentary evidence. 

(6) Such other matters as may aid in 
the disposition of the proceeding. 


The presiding officer shall make an order 
reciting the action taken at the confer- 
ence, the agreements made by the parties 
or their representatives, and the schedul- 
ing of witnesses, and limiting the issues 
for hearing to those not disposed of by 
admissions or agreements. Such order 
shall control the subsequent course of 
the proceeding unless modified for good 
cause by subsequent order. 

(b) The presiding officer may also 
direct all parties and their representa- 
tives to appear at conferences at any 
time during the hearing with a view to 
simplification, clarification, or shorten- 
ing of the hearing. 


§ 121.61 Submission of documents in 
advance of hearing. 


(a) All documents to be offered at the 
hearing shall be submitted to the presid- 
ing officer and to the interested parties 
sufficiently in advance of the offer of such 
documents for introduction into the rec- 
ord to permit study and preparation of 
cross-examination and rebuttal evidence. 

(b) The presiding officer, after con- 
sultation with the parties at a conference 
called in accordance with § 121.60, shall 
make an order specifying the time at 
which documents shall be submitted. He 
shall also specify in his order the time 
within which objection. to the authen- 
ticity of such documents must be made to 
comply with paragraph (d) of this 
section. 

(c) Documents not submitted in ad- 
vance in accordance with the require- 
ments of paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section shall not be received in evidence 
in the absence of a clear showing that the 
offering party had good cause for his 
failure to produce the documents sooner. 

(d) The authenticity of all documents 
submitted in advance shall be deemed 
admitted unless written objection thereto 
is filed with the presiding officer upon 
notice to the other parties within the 
time specified by the presiding officer in 
accordance with paragraph (b) of this 
section, except that a party will be per- 
mitted to challenge such authenticity at 
a later time upon a clear showing of good 
cause for failure to have filed such 
written objection. 


§ 121.62 Excerpts from documents. 





When portions only of a document are 
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to be relied upon, the offering party shall 
prepare the pertinent excerpts, ade- 
quately identified, and shall supply 
copies of such excerpts, together with a 
statement indicating the purpose for 
which such materials will be offered, to 
the presiding officer and to the other 
parties. Only the excerpts, so prepared 
and submitted, shall be received in the 
record. However, the whole of the orig; 
inal document should be made available 
for examination and for use by opposing 
counsel for purposes of cross-examina- 
tion. 


§ 121.63 Submission and receipt of evi- 
lence. 


(a) Each witness shall, before proceed- 
ing to testify, be sworn or make affirma- 
tion. 

(b) When necessary to prevent undue 
prolongation of the hearing, the presid- 
ing officer may limit the number of times 
any witness may testify, the repetitious 
examination and cross-examination of 
witnesses, or the amount of corrobora- 
tive or cumulative evidence. 

(c) The presiding officer shall admit 
only evidence which is relevant, material, 
and not unduly repetitious. 

(d) Opinion evidence shall be ad- 
mitted when the presiding officer is satis- 
fied that the witness is properly qualified. 

(e) The presiding officer shall file as 
an exhibit a copy of the Feprerat Rec- 
ISTER promulgating the regulation to 
which objections were taken and the ob- 
jections that form the basis for the 
hearing. All documents constituting the 
record bearing on the point in contro- 
versy, and not entitied to protection 
under section 301(j) of the act, accu- 
mulated up to the start of the hearing 
shall be open for inspection by interested 
persons during office hours in the office 
of the Hearing Clerk of the Department, 
Room 5440, 330 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington 25, D.C. 

(f) If any person objects to the ad- 
mission or rejection of any evidence or to 
other limitation of the scope of any ex- 
amination or cross-examination, he shall 
state briefly*the grounds for such ob- 
jection, and the transcript shall not in- 
clude extended argument or debate 
thereon except as ordered by the pre- 
siding officer. A ruling of the presiding 
officer on any such objection shall be a 
part of the transcript, together with such 
offer of proof as has been made 


§ 121.64 Transcript of the testimony. 


Testimony given at a public hearing 
Shall be reported verbatim. All written 
statements, charts, tabulations, and sim- 
ilar data offered in evidence at the hear- 
ing shall be marked for identification 
and, upon a showing satisfactory to the 
Presiding officer of their authenticity, 
relevancy, and materiality, shall be re- 
ceived in evidence subject to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (sec. 7(c), 60 
Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1008(c)). Exhibits 
Shall if practicable, be submitted in 
quintuplicate. In case the required 
number of copies are not made available, 
the presiding officer shall exercise his 
discretion in determining whether said 
exhibit shall be read mm evidence or 
whether additional copies shall be re- 
quired to be submitted within a time to 
be specified by the presiding officer. 
Where the testimony of a witness refers 
to a statute, or to a report or document, 
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the presiding officer shall, after inquiry 
relating to the identification of such 
statute, report, or document, determine 
whether the same shall be produced at 
the hearing and physically be made a 
part of the evidence by reference. Where 
relevant and material matter offered in 
evidence is embraced in a report or 
document containing immaterial and 
irrelevant matter, such immaterial and 
irrelevant matter shall be excluded and 
shall be segregated insofar as prac- 
ticable, subject to the direction of the 
presiding officer. 


§ 121.65 Oral and written arguments. 


(a) Unless the presiding officer issues 
an announcement at the hearing author- 
izing oral argument before him, it shall 
not be permitted. 

(b) The presiding officer shall an- 
nounce at the hearing a reasonable 
period within which interested persons 
may file written arguments based solely 
upon the evidence received at the hear- 
ing, citing the pages of the transcript of 
the testimony or properly identified ex- 
hibits where such evidence occurs. 


§ 121.66 Indexing of record. 


(a) Whenever it appears to the pre- 
Siding officer that the record of hearing 
will be of such length that an index to 
the record will permit a more orderly 
analysis of the evidence and reduce de- 
lay, the presiding officer shall require 
counsel for the parties to prepare a daily 
topical index, which will be available to 
the presiding officer and all parties. 
Preparation of such an index shall be ap- 
portioned among all counsel present in 
such manner as appears just and proper 
in the circumstances. 

(b) The index shall include each topic 
of testimony upon which evidence is 
taken, the name of each witness testify- 
ing upon the topic, the page of the record 
at which each portion of his testimony 
appeared, and the number of each exhibit 
relating to the topic. The index shall 
also contain the name of each witness, 
followed by the topics upon which he 
testified and the page of the record at 
which such testimony appears. 


§ 121.67 Certification of record. 


At the cluse of the hearing, the pre- 
siding officer shall afford witnesses and 
their counsel a short time (not longer 
than 30 days, except in unusual cases) in 
which to point out errors that may have 
been made in transcribing the testimony. 
The presiding officer shall promptly 
thereafter order such corrections made 
as in his judgment are required to make 
the transcript conform to the testimony, 
and he shall certify the transcript of tes- 
timony and the exhibits to the Commis- 
sioner. 


§ 121.68 Filing the record of the hear- 
ing. 

As soon as practicable after the close of 
the hearing, the complete record of the 
hearing shall be filed in the office of the 
Hearing Clerk. The record shall include 
the transcript of the testimony, all ex- 
hibits, and any written arguments that 
may have been filed. 


§ 121.69 Copies of the record of the 
hearing. 
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script thereof as it requires for its own 

purposes. Any person desiring a copy of 
the record of the hearing or of any part 
thereof shall be entitled to the same upon 
payment of the costs thereof. 


§ 121.70 Proposed order after public 
hearing. 


As soon as practicable after the time 
for filing written arguments has ended, 
the Commissioner shall prepare and 
cause to be published in the FEpERAL 
REGISTER a@ proposed order which shall 
set forth in detail the findings of fact 
and conclusions, and recommend de- 
cision on the objections that were the 
subject of the hearing and tentative reg- 
ulations. The proposed order shall spec- 
ify a reasonable time, ordinarily not to 
exceed 60 days, within which any inter- 
ested person .nay file exceptions. The 
exceptions shall point out with particu- 
larity the alleged errors in said proposed 
order and shall contain a specific refer- 
ence to the pages of the transcript of the 
testimony or to the exhibits on which 
each exception is based. Such excep- 
tions may be accompanied by a memo- 
randum or brief. 


§ 121.71 
ing. 
As soon as practicable after the time 
for filing exceptions has passed, the rec- 
ord and the exceptions shall be presented 
to the Secretary and he shall cause to 
be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER 
his final order promulgating the regula- 
tion, which shall specify the date on 
which the order shall take effect. 


§ 121.72 Adoption of regulation on 
initiative of Commissioner. 

(a) The Commissioner upon his own 
initiative may propose the-issuance of a 
regulation prescribing, with respect to 
any particular use of a food additive, the 
conditions under which such additive 
may be safely used. Notice of such pro- 
posal shall be published in the FEpERAL 
REGISTER and shall state the reasons for 
the proposal. 

(b) Action upon a proposal made by 
the Commissioner shall, after publica- 
tion of the notice, proceed as provided 
in § 121.51 and section 409 of the act. 


§ 121.73 Judicial review. 


The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare hereby designates the As- 
sistant General Counsel for Food and 
Drugs of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as the officer upon 
whom copy of petition for judicial review 
shall be served. Such officer shall be 
responsible for filing in the court a tran- 
script of proceedings and the record on 
which the order of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is based. 
The transcript and record shall be certi- 
fied by the Secretary. 

§ 121.74 Procedure for amending and 
repealing tolerances or exemptions 
from tolerances. 

(a) The Coramissioner or any inter- 
ested person may propose the issuance 
of a regulation amending or repealing a 


Final order after public hear- 


| regulation pertaining to a food additive 


or granting or repealing an exemption 
for sucn additive. Such a proposal by 
an interested person shall be in writing. 








The Department will make provision 
| for a stenographic record of the testi- 
mony and for such copies of the tran- 


If such proposal by an interested person 
furnishes reasonable grounds therefor, 
the Commissioner will publish a notice 


* announcing the proposal. Proposals ini- 





tiated by the Commissioner will likewise 
be published. Following such publica- 
tion, the proceedings shall be the same 
as prescribed by section 409 of the act 
and the regulations in this part for the 
promulgation of a regulation. 

(b) “Reasonable grounds” shall in- 
clude an explanation showing wherein 
the person has a substantial interest in 
such regulation and an assertion of facts 
(supported by data if available) showing 
that new information exists with respect 
to the food additive or that new uses 
have been developed or old uses aban- 
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doned, that new data are available as to 
toxicity of the chemical, or that experi- 
ence with the existing regulation or ex- 
emption may justify its amendment or 
repeal. New data should be furnished 
in the form specified in § 121.51 for sub- 
mitting petitions. 
§ 121.75 
use, 
A food additive, or a food containing 
such an additive intended for investiga- 
tional use by qualified experts, shall be 
~xempt from the requirements of sec- 
tion 409 of the act: Provided, That the 


Exemption for investigational 


<n § 
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food additive or the food containing the 
additive bears a label which states 
prominently “Caution—Contains. new 
food additive—For investigational use 
only. Not to be used for human food 
or food for other than laboratory 
animals.” 


Effective date. This order shall be- 
come effective upon publication in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Dated: March 23, 1959. 


(SEAL] JOHN L. Harvey, 
Deputy Commissioner 


of Food and Drugs. 
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Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The general ban on fish traps does not 
apply to those traps owned and operated 
|by Indian villages. There are 21 such 
sites in Alaska, some of which have 


GENERAL USE OF FISH TRAPS BARRED|been owned and operated by the Indians 


IN ALASKA SALMON FISHERY: 

General use of the fish trap, for years’ 
a controversial type of salmon-fishing 
equipment in Alaska, is prohibited by the 
1959 Alaska commercial fishing regula- 
tions issued on March 9 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The regulations 
were approved by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred A. Seaton on March 7. 





Despite the elimination of most fish 
traps, little or no relaxation of restric- 
tions is proposed in other forms of fish- 
ing gear because of the generally weak 
salmon runs expected by the Department 
in most areas of Alaska in 1959. Infact, 
more severe restrictions on other forms 
of gear would have been necessary if the 
fish trap action had not been taken. 


Pink and red salmon account for about 
80 percent of the annual Alaska salmon 
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catch and predictions are for poor runs 
in both of these species. Pink salmon, 
which has a two-year cycle, had a poor 
escapement in 1957; hence the prediction 
of small runs in 1959. Red salmon, with 
a four to six-year cycle had a poor es- 
capement in both 1954 and 1955. 
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PINK SALMON 
ONCORHYNCHUS GORBUSCHA 








|since 1891. Eleven of these sites will 
| be allowed to operate this year. This 
|assures the Indians the same number 
|of traps allowed in 1958, and is in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Alaska 
Statehood legislation which requires 
recognition of the rights of the natives. 


The fish trap issue, which had been 
a point of controversy for many years, 
was brought to a head last autumn 
when Secretary Seaton announced onNo- 
vember 9, that the Department would 
recommend a prohibition on the use of 
that type of equipment on the salmon 
runs. Numerous public hearings fol- 
lowed the Secretary's pronouncement. 
Well advertised public hearings were 
held in nine cities, beginning with a 
session in Seattle, Wash., December 3, 
4, and 5. The Seattle meeting was fol- 
lowed by three-day public hearings in 

















SOLKEYE (RED) SALMON 
( ONCORHYNCHUS NERKA) —_ 





Juneau and Anchorage, Alaska. InJan- 
uary, one-day hearings were held in 
Kodiak, Dillingham, Cordova, Sitka, 
Wrangell, and Ketchikan. A one-day 
hearing also was held on January 19, 
in Washington, D. C. In all hearings 
there was opportunity for full discus- 
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sion of the proposed fish trap regulation 
as wellas other proposed regulations for 
1959. 


The fish trap is a corral-type struc- 
ture operated in an appropriate place a- 
long a salmon migration route. There 
were 243 such traps operated along A- 
laska's coastline in 1958. 


The total "take" of the traps was 
limited by the number of days they were 


FLOATING SALMON TRAP 
ALASKA 





permitted to operate each week. In re- 
cent years traps have taken 25 to 40 per- 
cent of the total Alaska salmon catch. 


On two recent occasions Alaskans 
have voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
eliminating salmon traps. With the ad- 
vent of statehood, Secretary Seaton an- 
nounced that the Department would, as 
rapidly as possible, adjust its actions to 
reflect the wishes of Alaskans in the dis- 
position of their natural resources. 


Under the terms of the Alaska State- 
hood Act, jurisdiction over the fish and 
wildlife resources of the new State re- 
mains in the Federal Government until 
the State legislature makes adequate pro- 
vision for administration of these re- 
sources. 
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The regulations are silent about a 
second question, the red salmon fishery 
in Bristol Bay during the coming season. 
The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
recommended delay in drafting regula- 
tions to cover that situation to permit 
clarification of Japanese intentions in 
its high-seas fishery which intercepts 
runs destined for Bristol Bay. The 
Department of State is negotiating with 
the Japanese Government to limit the 
1959 Japanese fishery harvest to 1958 
levels which would permit a limited 
fishery in Bristol Bay. 


Prince William Sound, where poor 
pink salmon runs and escapement in 
the 1957 cycle year portend a weak 
run in 1959, will be closed to fishing 
this year in an effort to build up the 
run for 1961. 


The taking of salmon for "personal 
use" has been severely restricted in 
the Cook Inlet area. The very signif- 
icant population increase in the An- 
chorage area and the increased acces- 
sibility to the salmon streams through 
road construction have resulted in a 
tremendous increase in the individuals 
fishing for sport and home use. The 
1959 regulations place a bag limit on 
fish taken by hook and line; a number 
of stream areas will be closed entirely; 
and personal use fishing with nets will 
be drastically curtailed. 


The regulations retain the "Status 
quo" in regard to several issues de- 
bated at length by the various segments 
of the industry. No change is provided 
in the 50-foot limit on salmon purse 
seine vessels long in effect in most 
areas of Alaska. 


The use of drum seines and power 
blocks to facilitate the operation of 
salmon purse seines also is permitted 








throughout Alaska, as in 1958. 
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Treasury Department 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


CANNED-IN-BRINE TUNA 
IMPORTS QUOTA FOR 1959: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1959 at 
the 125-percent rate of duty is limited to 
52,372,574 pounds, 17.2 percent more 
than the 44,693,874 pounds in 1958 and 
11.5 percent more than the 45,460,000- 
pound quota for 1957. Any imports in 
excess of the 1959 quota will be dutiable 
at 25 percent ad valorem, the Bureau 
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of Customs announced in the April 9, 
1959, Federal Register. 





Any tuna classifiable under Tariff 
Act paragraph 718(b)--fish, prepared or 
preserved in any manner, when packed | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Bureau of Customs 
[T. D. 54828) 


TUNA FISH 
Tariff-Rate Quota 


Apnrit 6, 1959. 
Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation 
No. 3128 of March 16, 1956 (T.D. 54051), 
it has been determined that 52,372,574 
pounds of tuna may be entered for con- 
sumption or withdrawn from warehouse 





for consumption during the calendar 
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in airtight containers . . . (except fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other sub- 
stances; . . .)--which is entered or with- 
drawn for consumption during 1958 is 
included. 


A proclamation (No. 3128), issued by 
the President on March 16, 1956, gave 
effect to an exchange of notes with the 
Government of Iceland to withdraw tuna 
canned in brine from the 1943 trade a- 
greement and invoked the right to in- 
crease the duty reserved by the United 
States in negotiations with Japan and 
other countries under the General A- 
greement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
quota is based on 20 percent of the 
previous year's United States pack of 
canned tuna. 


The notice as published in 
pril 9, 1959, Federal Register 


the A- 
follows: 





year 1959 at the rate of 12% per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 718(b), 
Tariff Act of 1930, as modified. Any tuna 
classifiable under paragraph 1718(b) of 
the tariff act which is entered, or with- 
drawn, for consumption during the cur- 
rent calendar year in excess of this quota 
will be dutiable at the full rate of 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 

The above quota is based on the United 
States pack of canned tuna during the 
calendar year 1958,’as reported by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


{sEAL] Ratex KELy, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1958, p. 76. 
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Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which 
may directly or indirectly affect the 
fisheries and 
allied industries 
are reported up- 
on. Introduction, 
referral to com- 
mittees, pertinent 
legislative actions, 
hearings, and oth- 
er actions by the 
House and Senate, 
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as well as signature into law or oth- 
er final disposition are covered. 








ALASKA'S COMMERCIAL FISHERIES--ABOLI- 
TION OF FISH TRAPS: Senator Gruening on 
March 12 spoke on the floor of the Senate on the 
abolition of fish traps in Alaska's commercial 
fisheries. Excerpts of the Senator's remarks 
follow: 


"Mr. President, news which will be greeted en- 
thusiastically by Alaskans was contained in an an- 
nouncement this week by the Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton, that he has included in A- 
laska commercial fisheries regulations this year 
a provision abolishing use of a device known as the 
fish trap. This fish trap abolition order is for A- 
laskans the best news to come out of Washington-- 
I mean Washington, D. C., and not the State of 
Washington--the best news since the Congress 
passed the Alaska Statehood Act last year. 


"The departure of the fish trap from our waters 
is long overdue. 


"The fish trap in the almost unanimous view of 
Alaskans is a monopolistic device which more than 
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any other thing has led to the tragic depletion of 
what once was Alaska's greatest natural resource 
and the greatest national fisheries resource, the 
Pacific salmon... 


"Mr. President, we shall shortly be debating the 
area redevelopment bill. It is my hope that it will 
be speedily passed. I am hopeful that it will prove 
helpful in assisting some of the Alaska fishing 
areas in their rehabilitation, as well as other de- 
pressed areas in the 49 States... 


"The action by the Secretary of the Interior in 
banning the general use of fish traps--however late-- 
is welcome. It comes some 10 days after the first 
State Legislature of Alaska took similar action. 


"Meanwhile, Alaskans will now begin the long 
task of rebuilding from the bottom the once great 
salmon fishery resource. I am confident that 
now--having control of this resource, cherishing 
it, living close to it, understanding its importance-- 
they will eventually succeed." 


ALASKA'S COMMERCIAL FISHERIES--BRIS- 
TOL BAY SALMON FISHING CLOSURE: On the 
closure of the Bristol Bay red salmon fishery to 
commercial fishing for the 1959 season, Congress- 
man R. J. Rivers made certain observations which 
were published in the Appendix of the March 20 
Congressional Record. Excerpts follow: 











"Mr. Speaker, the recent announced intention of 
the Department of the Interior to close the Bristol 
Bay Salmon Fishery is a severe blow to the res- 
idents of the Bristol Bay area in southwestern A- 
laska. This is so because fishing is the principal 
means of livelihood for the people of that area... 
They have watched the situation get progressively 
worse since the Japanese started their high-seas 
fishery for salmon in the North Pacific in 1952. 
Although only 2 million fish were taken by the 
Japanese in that year, their activity grew rapidly 
until they took 64 million salmon in 1955, and the 
atch has fluctuated between this figure and about 
40 million since then. Although only a portion of 
the salmon caught by the Japanese are spawned in 
American streams, the area in which the Japanese 
fishing is conducted is an area in which there is 
intermingling of Alaska spawned salmon and Asian 
spawned salmon. This has been ascertained through 
scientific research by Canada, Japan, and the U- 
nited States under the terms of the North Pacific 
Convention entered into between those countries 5 
years ago. This is the treaty wherein the Japa- 
nese agreed not to fish east of 175° west longitude 








and which treaty will not expire for another 5 years. 


Although this dividing line is admittedly provision- 
al and subject to modification by mutual agree- 
ment of said three countries on the basis of knowl- 
edge obtained through research, there is nothing 

in the treaty which would compel the Japanese to 
agree to any change. Thus, by staying on their 
own side of the line they are living up to the letter 
of the treaty, but not the spirit thereof. Further- 
more, their miles of seines with mesh too small 
for conservation purposes are catching over 1 mil- 
lion immature salmon every year which were 
spawned in the streams flowing into Bristol Bay. 
Accordingly, the treaty also needs changing to a- 
void the destructive effect of catching immature 
salmon. 


"As a result of these events, including the bump- 
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and Wildlife Service estimates a low-cycle return 
of salmon into Bristol Bay during the coming 1959 
fishing season, so small, in fact, as to not allow the 
catching of any salmon by American fishermen in 
Bristol Bay this summer. Unless estimates change, 
all of the salmon which reach Bristol Bay during 
the pending season must be allowed to go up the 
streams to spawn in order to perpetuate and im- 
prove this great American resource... 


"Fhis statement would not be complete without 
my saying that a research program still in its in- 
fancy shows that salmon from our west coast other 
than those spawned in Bristol Bay, and other than 
red salmon, also mingle in the same north Pacific 
feeding grounds about which I am speaking and it 
might well be that the entire West Coast salmon 
fishery all the way from Oregon to Alaska's Sew- 
ard Peninsula on the Bering Sea is being adversely 
affected. 


"In view of the fact that this untenable situation 
is of national importance, Congressman Thomas M. 
Pelly from the State of Washington, and others 
have joined with me in introduction of bills which 
would ban the import into the United States of Jap- 
anese~caught salmon until such time as the Jap- 
anese cooperate with our State Department in re- 
negotiating the North Pacific Fishery Convention 
for the long range mutual benefit of all concerned. 
As the situation now stands, and unless there is an 
early change for the better, it is going to be neces- 
sary in the national interest to enact such legis- 
lation. . ." 


ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT: S. 1541 (Murray & 4 
other Senators), a bill to amend certain laws of the 
United States in light of the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
introduced in Senate March 25. The proposed leg- 
islation is largely technical providing changes in 
Federal laws, necessary because of the change in 
Alaska's status from Territory to a State, elimi- 
nating inappropriate reference to the "Territory 
of Alaska" in Federal statutes. Other provisions 
are substantive, such as the termination of certain 
special Federal programs in Alaska, and enabling 
Alaska to participate in other programs, including 
Fish and Wildlife Restoration, and "an equal foot- 
ing with other States."' The bill was drafted by the 
executive agencies concerned with the administra- 
tion of Federal responsibilities in Alaska. 








Also H. R. 6091 (Aspinall), and H. R. 6109 (O'- 
Brien of New York); both introduced in House 
March 26; both to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Similar to S. 1541 previously in- 
troduced. 





ALBATROSS III DEACTIVATION HEARINGS: 
The special Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies conducted hearings on the deactivation of the 
Fish and Wildlife Oceanographic Research Vessel 
Albatross, III and on March 12 heard testimony from 
Donald L. McKernan, Director, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U. S. Department of Interior. 





COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERIES PROGRAMS: The 
sub-committee on Public Works of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations continued its hearings on 
proposed fiscal 1960 budget estimates for civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers. On March 23 
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Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who discussed the Columbia 
River fisheries programs. 


DOGFISH SHARK ERADICATION: H. R. 5937 
(Norblad), a bill to amend the act providing for a 
program to eradicate the dogfish shark on the Pa- 
cific coast in order to expand such program; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; in- 
troduced in House March 23. Similar to S. 1264 
previously introduced which would extend the pro- 
gram from a "four year" to a "five year" period 
and would provide incentive payments to fishermen 
with respect to both dogfish shark carcasses and 
livers. 











FISHERIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1959: H. R. 
5421 (MacDonald), a bill to provide a program of 
assistance to correct inequities in the construction 
of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry 
of the United States to regain a favorable economic 
status, and for other purposes; introduced in House 
March 9; also H. R. 5566 (Bates) introduced in 
House, and S. 1374 (Saltonstall and 4 other Senators) 
introduced in Senate, both on March 11, similar to 
H. R. 5421; House bills to Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Senate bill to Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The bills con- 
tain certain provisions similar to those provided 
for in H. R. 181 and related bills previously intro- 
duced and reported under title of Fisheries Assist- 
ance Act of 1959. Specifically the bills would pro- 
vide for a construction cost differential for new 
fishing vessels and would establish a loan fund of 
$5 million for long-term credit to processors lo- 
cated in distressed segments of the fishing industry. 











Senator Saltonstall introduced on March lla 
comprehensive measure (S. 1374) to assist de- 
pressed segments of the fishing industry. Salton- 
stall filed the bill for himself and Senators Ken- 
nedy, Smith, Muskie, and Magnuson. 





The bill is a companion to one (H. R. 5566) filed 
on the same day in the House by Congressman Wil- 
liam Bates. It is similar to one filed by the same 
sponsors (except Senator Muskie) in the last Con- 
gress (which was reported favorably by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee but 
it failed of final passage in the closing days of that 
Congress). 


Saltonstall noted that several months of study 
had gone into the bill and that it was considered to 
be an improved version over the Federal Fisher- 
ies Assistance Act proposed last year. 


The bill calls for: (1) a construction cost dif- 
ferential for new fishing vessel construction; (2) a 
loan fund of $5 million for long-term credit to 
processors located in distressed segments of the 
fishing industry. 


In separate legislation last year loan provisions 
were enacted for the benefit of fishing-vessel op- 
erators. 


Senator Saltonstall and Congressman Bates is- 
sued the following joint statement: 


"It has been clear for many years that the do- 
mestic groundfish industry faces a grave economic 
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quence to New England, for over 60,000 people de- 
pend for their livelihood on this industry. 


"Twice in recent years President Eisenhower 
has been constrained for reasons of national se- 
curity to reject two recommendations by the Tar- 
iff Commission for the relief of the New England 
groundfish industry. The industry has established 
economic justification before the Tariff Commis- 
sion and demonstrated that it cannot maintain com- 
petition against foreign imports without tariff re- 
lief or some other measure of assistance. Butse- 
curity considerations have precluded relief; and 
industry's condition continues to worsen. 


"We therefore ask only this: Is it equitable to 
assume that one industry should bear the entire 
brunt of our national security policies with re- 
spect to friendly nations engaged in fisheries com- 
merce? Should this industry be forced to suffer 
economically for national security considerations 
which affect us as a nation as a whole? 


"Some measure of assistance is clearly in or- 
der. On this all are in agreement. 


"This legislation meets the immediate needs of 
the distressed segments of this vital industry. It 
will enable shore processors to regain a measure 
of economic stability and to strengthen their com- 
petitive position greatly damaged in recent years 
by heavy imports of groundfish. It further pro- 
vides that construction differential payments will 
be made to fishing vessel operators who are now 
required under existing regulations to build new 
vessels in this country. 


"Oftentimes vessels can be built 30 to 50 per- 
cent cheaper in a foreign yard, but the operator is 
precluded from taking advantage of this saving. 


"Yet, he must go out and fish sometimes just a 
few yards away from his foreign competitor whose 
vessel was built at this reduced cost. If there are 
tariffs to protect the domestic operator then he 
is unconcerned that the foreign boat was built at 
much less than the cost of his own. 


"But in view of the present tariff situation the 
fisherman is compelled to compete in the open 
market with the foreign producers. Thus the re- 
quirement that he build his boat in this country 
makes it virtually impossible for him to compete 
on fair terms with his foreign counterparts. If we 
cannot raise tariffs--and it is clear under present 
international conditions that we cannot--then we 
must permit fishermen who are in direct day to 
day competition with fishing fleets of foreign na- 
tions to overcome this inequity, just as the Mari- 
time Act contemplated and just as the Maritime 
Act now permits with our Merchant Marine. There 
is no distinction in the justification of the two and 
it is time that Congress remedied the patent in- 
justice." 


Joint Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Massachusetts was presented to the 
Senate by Senator Saltonstall (for himself and 
Mr. Kennedy) on April 10 and to the House by Con- 
gressman Lane on April 14. The Memorial urges 
the Congress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to alleviate the burdens presently existing on 








problem. And the problem is of no small conse- 
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adversely affected by national and international 
policies; Memorial to the Senate was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, Memorial 
to the House was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE COOPERATIVE RE- 
SEARCH TRAINING UNITS: H. R. 5814 (Metcalf), 
a bill to provide for cooperative unit programs of 
research, education, and demonstration between 
the Federal Government of the United States, col- 
leges and universities, the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and private organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; introduced in House March 18. The 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service andoth- 
er agencies within his Department to enter into 
cooperative agreements with other Federal agen- 
cies, colleges and universities, State and Territo- 
rial fish and game departments, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations for conducting research, training, and 
demonstrational programs through the establish- 
ment of cooperative research units, which may be 
named for the various States and Territories in 
which they are formed. 








GAME FISH IN DAM RESERVOIRS RESEARCH: 
S. 1262 (Fulbright), a bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a research program in or- 
der to determine means of improving the conserva- 
tion of game fish in dam reservoirs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; intro- 
duced in Senate on March 5. Also H. R. 5959 (Mc- 
Govern) introduced in House March 23, H. R. 6115 
(Sikes) introduced in House March 26; and H. R. 
6184 (Miller) introduced in House April 8; all to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Similar to S. 1262 previously introduced which 
would provide a research program to be conducted 
for improving conservation of game fish in dam 
reservoirs. 





HAWAII STATEHOOD: The President of the 
United States signed into law S. 50, to provide for 
the admission of Hawaii into the Union. Signed 
March 18, 1959 (P. L. 86-3). 





INCOME FROM FISHING WHERE CATCH IS 
LANDED IN PUERTO RICO: H. R. 5709 (King of 
California), a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to income derived from 
fishing where the catch is landed in Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means; introduced 
in House March 16. Provides that income derived 
from the conduct of a fishing venture shall be treat- 
ed as income derived from sources within Puerto 
Rico, if the catch of fish (including shellfish and 
crustacea) is landed, sold, or delivered in Puerto 
Rico. The bill would also provide that for purposes 
relating to withholding tax on wages, services per- 
formed by a citizen of the United States within Puer- 
to Rico, or in connection with a fishing venture 
where the catch is landed, sold or delivered in 
Puerto Rico, the employee will be considered a 
bona fide resident of Puerto Rico. This exempts 
those individuals in the category from United States 
income tax. 











INSECTICIDES EF FECT UPON FISH AND 
WILDLIFE: H. R. 5813 (Metcalf), a bill to amend 
the act of August 1; 1958, to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continu- 


ing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbi- 
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cides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish 
and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses 
of those invaluable natural resources and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; introduced in House March 18. In- 
creases amount of money for studies by both the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries from $280,000 to 
$2,565,000 annually. 


Also S. 1575 (Magnuson) introduced in Senate 
March 26; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Similar to H. R. 5813 previously 
introduced. 


INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS: H. R. 5915 (Kir- 
wan), a bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced in House March 20. Included are 
appropriations for the Fish and Wildife Service and 
its two Bureaus. Reported to the House (H. Rept. 
237) on March 20 and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 





The House on March 23 passed without amend- 
ment H. R. 5915, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies for 
fiscal year 1960. Included are appropriations for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and its two Bureaus. 
As reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
the bill provides funds for the Department totaling 
$472,198,800, which amount is $22,912 below the 
1959 appropriation, and $18,902,600 under the bud- 
get estimates. 


House Report No. 237, Department of the Inte- 
rior and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1960 
(March 20, 1959, 86th Congress, 1st Session, Re- 
port of the House Committee on Appropriations to 
accompany H. R. 5915), 29 pp., printed. Contains 
appropriations for the Department of Interior and 
related agencies for fiscal year 1960. Included 
are funds for the Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
two Bureaus totaling $26,546,000, which amount is 
$3,227,750 greater than the 1959 appropriation, but 
$2,598,400 under the budget estimate. 


OFFICE OF THE-COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE: The Committee has allowed 
$340,000 for executive direction and coordination of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service at headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. The amount represents a reduc- 
tion of $3,000 in the budget estimate for Pay Act 
costs but is an increase of $32,200 over the 1959 
appropriation. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILD- 
LIFE: The Committee recommended funds totaling 
$16,708,000, an increase of $323,550 over the 1959 
appropriation, but $922,200 less than the budget es- 
timate. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: The 
Committee recommended funds totaling $9,498,000, 
an increase of $2,872,000 over the 1959 appropria- 
tion, but $1,673,200 less than the budget estimate. 


Management and Investigation of Resources: 
The Committee recommended $5,928,000, a reduc- 
tion of $1,673,000 from the budget request and a 
decrease of $23,000 from the 1959 appropriation. 
The reduction in the 1960 estimate results from a 





change in the proposed method of financing which 
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the Committee feels should not affect the planned 
level of operation except for the required absorp- 
tion of $35,000 of the Pay Act costs and a decrease 
of $30,000 in the request of $80,000 for the admin- 
istration of the Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance 
Program. 


Of the reduction, $1,230,350 has been made in 
the request for administration of the Alaska fish- 
eries. In lieu of the direct appropriation request 
of $1,664,700, the Committee provided a direct ap- 
propriation of $435,000 which together with the 
provision of $398,000 from the unbudgeted Pribilof 
Island's receipts will finance the activity until Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. The Committee feels that this al- 
lows adequate time for Alaska to prepare for as- 
sumption of this responsibility as provided for in 
the Statehood Act. The additional reduction of 
$378,000 results from a deferral of a portion of the 
proposed shift in financing of current research 
from permanent appropriations to a direct appro- 
priation basis. The amount deferred represents 
the unobligated balance estimated for the perma- 
nent appropriation for fiscal year 1960, 


The increases allowed include the following: 
$158,300 for additional research including insecti- 
cide studies; $50,000 for administration of the 
Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance Program; 
$271,050 to shift the financing of certain research 
projects from the permanent to a direct appropri- 
ation basis; and $320,000 for Pay Act costs. 

Construction: The budget estimate of $245,000 
is recommended by the Committee, a decrease of 
$255,000 from the 1959 appropriation. The major 
project to be financed in 1960 is the installation of 
salt-water system for experimental research at 
the Galveston, Tex. Laboratory. 

Fisheries Loan Fund: The Committee has al- 
lowed the budget request of $3,000,000 to provide 
additional capital for the fisheries loan fund to con- 
tinue loans for the operation, maintenance, replace- 
ment, and equipment of fishing gear and vessels. 


Limitation on Administrative Expenses, Fish- 
eries Loan Fund: The Committee has recommend- 
ed the budget limitation of $313,000, the same as 


for the current year. 





General Administrative Expenses: The Com- 
mittee has allowed $325,000, a decrease of $200in 
the budget request and an increase of $150,000 in 
the 1959 appropriation. This increase reflects a 
transfer in the estimates to this item of $135,200, 
from the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
under the reorganization of the Service, and 
$14,800 for Pay Act costs. 





Administration of Pribilof Islands: The Com- 
mittee recommends the budget estimate of 
$1,940,000 for administration of the Pribilof Is- 
lands. The funds are derived from the proceeds 
from sales of fur seal skins and other wildlife 
products of the Islands. Although the amount al- 
lowed represents an increase of $599,569 in the 
1959 appropriation, it is an increase of only 
$20,000 on a funds available basis. 


Administrative Provisions: The Committee has 
disallowed the request for replacement of six air- 
craft for the use in Alaska at a cost of $70,000. 
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The Committee sees no necessity for the request 
in light of the planned transfer of the administration 
of the Alaska Game and Fish Laws to the State of 
Alaska, 


INTERIOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS: H. R. 5916 (Thomas), a bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, introduced 
in House March 20. Inciuded under the Department 
of Interior are increases for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and its two Bureaus to take care of salary 
increases provided by law last year. Reported to 
the House (H. Rept. No. 238) on March 20 and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 











The House on March 24 passed H. R. 5916, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1959. Included are appropriations for the Fishand 
Wildlife Service and its two Bureaus to meet sala- 
ry increases provided for last year. 





The Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations held hearings April 7 on H. R. 5916, 
second supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1959, with testimony from witnesses representing 
various agencies. This bill contains a request for 
funds to cover Fish and Wildlife Service salary in- 
crease costs voted by Congress in 1958 for all 
Government employees. 





House Report No. 238, Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Bill, 1959 ‘(March 20, 1959, 86th Con- 
gress, lst Session, Report of the House Commit- 


| tee on Appropriations to accompany H. R. 5916), 
| 55 pp., printed. Contains supplemental appropria- 





tions for the Department of Interior and related 
Agencies for fiscal year, 1959. Included are funds 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service and its two Bu- 
reaus to cover Pay Act increases. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND 


WILDLIFE SERVICE: The Committee has allowed 
$24,300 for Pay Act cost increases to cover sala- 
ries and expenses for executive direction and co- 
ordination of the Fish and Wildlife Service at head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. The amount repre- 
sents a reduction of $2,700 from the budget esti- 
mate. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILD- 
LIFE: The Committee has allowed funds totaling 
$765,450, a reduction of $85,050 from the budget 
estimate for Pay Act cost increases covering 
salaries and expenses. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: The 
Committee has allowed funds totaling $333,000, a 
reduction of $37,000 from the budget estimate, for 
Pay Act cost increases covering salaries and ex- 
penses. 


Management and Investigation of Resources: 
The Committee allowed $319,500, a reduction of 
$35,500 under budget estimates. 





General Administrative Expenses: The Com- 
mittee allowed $13,500, a reduction of $1,500 un- 
der budget estimates. 





INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF FISH: A 
draft of proposed legislation to clarify a provision 
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in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other purposes, was 
transmitted with an accompanying paper to the 
House and Senate by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior on March 9, 1959, and referred to the re- 
spective Committees; to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


H. R. 5854 (Bonner), a bill to clarify a provision 
in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
introduced in House March 19. Similar to §.1391 
previously introduced. Would provide for the ship- 
ment of fish or eggs in interstate commerce for 
breeding or stacking purposes if they were caught, 
sold, purchased, or transported in accordance with 
the laws of the state in which taken. 








MARINE GAME FISH RESEARCH: H.R, 6114 
(Sikes), a bill authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake continuing re- 
search on the biology, fluctuations, status, and 
statistics of the migratory marine species of game 
fish of the United States and contiguous waters, in- 
troduced in House March 26; and H. R. 6185 (Mil- 
ler) introduced in House April 8; both to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Simi- 
lar to H. R. 5004 previously introduced which would 
provide for a marine game fish research program. 











MEDICAL CARE FOR VESSEL PERSONNEL: 

H. R. 5321 (Pelly), a bill to extend medical, surgi- 
cal, and dental treatment in hospitals and stations 
of the Public Health Service without charge to cer- 
tain seamen on United States-flag fishing vessels 
in international waters; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; introduced in House 

March 5. Similar to S. 255 and bills previously 
introduced providing for certain technical amend- 
ments to the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
249) to insure medical care for vessel personnel. 
The bill would provide this new subparagraph to 
section 322 (a) of the Act (8) Seamen on Ameri- 
can-owned United States-flag vessels in excess of 
twenty feet in length regularly engaged in fishing 
in international waters. 








NAVIGATION AND INSPECTION LAW AMEND- 
MENT: S, 1390 (Magnuson), a bill to repeal and 
amend certain statutes fixing or prohibiting the col- 
lection of fees for certain services under the navi- 
gation and vessel inspection laws; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; introduced in 
Senate March 12. The proposed legislation would 
repeal certain statutes prohibiting the charging or 
collection of fees for certain services rendered to 
vessel owners by the Bureau of Customs and the 
U.S. Coast Guard. It would further repeal fees 
presently fixed by statute for other services ren- 
dered by the Bureau of Customs to vessel interests 
and thus permit the Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der general authority, to fix fees to be collected 
upon the rendering of any of these services. 














Also H. R. 5841 (Bonner); to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries; introduced in 


House March 19. Similar to S. 1390. 
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mote the conservation of migratory fish and game 

by requiring certain approval by the Secretary of 

the Interior of licenses issued under the Federal 
Power Act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; introduced in Senate March 16. 

The bill would provide the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service with collateral jurisdiction in Federal Pow- 
er Commission decisions affecting hydroelectric 
power development in areas where dams would im- 
pair migratory fishery resources and wildlife values. 


PRICE CONTROL: S. 1452 (Neuberger and 
Wiley), a bill to provide authority for temporary 
price, wage, and rent controls, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency; 
introduced in Senate March 18. Would give the 
President of the United States authority to establish 
standby controls whenever a national emergency 
exists--either from the military or economic 
standpoint. 








PRICE DISCRIMINATION: S, 1339 (Humphrey 
& 2 other Senators), a bill to amend the Clayton 
Act to prohibit sales in commerce at unreasonably 
low prices where the effect may be to injure com- 
petition; to the Committee on the Judiciary; intro- 
duced in Senate March 9. Similar to H. R. 11, and 
other bills previously introduced providing for pro- 
tection of independent business from price discrim- 
inations. 








The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, on March 17 
began hearings on S. 11, to amend the Clayton Act 
with reference to equality of opportunity, and S. 
138, to define the application of the Clayton Act 
and Federal Trade Commission Act to certain 
pricing practices. 





PRICE DISCRIMINATION ENFORCEMENT OF 
ORDERS: H, R. 6049 (Huddleston), a bill to amend 
section 11 of the Clayton Act to provide for the 
more expeditious enforcement of cease and desist 
orders issued thereunder, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary; introduced in 
House March 25, Similar to H. R. 2977 and other 
related bills previously introduced. 











PRICE STABILITY: H. R. 5503 (Hechler), a bill 
to amend the Employment Act of 1946 to include the 
promotion of maximum purchasing power at stable 
price levels as a continuing policy and responsibili- 
ty of the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; introduced in House March 10. Also H. R. 
5552 (Ostertag) introduced March 11; H. R. 5658 
(Bennett of Florida) introduced in House March 13; 
all to the Committee on Government Operations. 
Similar to H. R. 17 and othe bills previously intro- 
duced to make stability of prices an explicit part 
of the economic policy of the Federal Government. 





SALMON IMPORT RESTRICTIONS: Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, announced 
on March 20 hearings on the Bartlett-Gruening- 
Magnuson Bill, S. 502, to facilitate the application 
and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
in Juneau, Alaska, April 1 and 2. Specifically the 
bill would ban importation and sale of salmon 
caught contrary to regulations governing United 
States fishermen. Senator Bartlett will conduct 








PROTECTION: S. 1420 (Neuberger), a bill to pro- 





the Juneau meeting. 





A hearing followed in Seattle on April 3 under 
the direction of Senators Magnuson and Bartlett on 
the same bill. 


Memorial of the Washington State Legislature 
was presented to the House by Congressman Mag- 
nuson on March 23. The Memorial urges the Con- 
gress of the United States and the President to take 
such action as is necessary to preserve and guard 
the interests of American fishermen through bi- 
lateral negotiations between Japan and the United 
States; referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


House Joint Menorial of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Washington was presented to the 
Senate on March 24. The Memorial urges the 
President and the Congress of the United States to 
take such action as is necessary to preserve and 
guard the interest of American fishermen through 
bilateral negotiations between Japan and the United 
States to prohibit the taking of anadromous salmon 
in those waters of the Pacific where Asian and 
North American stocks commingle; referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


SALT-WATER RESEARCH LABORATORY: S. 


1576 (Magnuson and Jackson), a bill to provide for 
the construction of a salt-water research labora- 

tory at Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on Inter- 

state and Foreign Commerce; introduced in Senate 
March 26. Similar to H. R. 4402 previously intro- 
duced. 








SEAWEEDS (GROUND, POWDERED, ORGRAN- 
ULATED) ON FREE IMPORT LIST: H. Ry 5887 
(Keith), a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
place ground, powdered, or granulated seaweeds 
on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means; introduced in House March 20. 











Also S. 1634 (Saltonstall); to the Committee on 
Finance; introduced in Senate April 10. Similar 
to H. R. 5887 previously introduced which would 
place ground, powdered, or granulated seaweeds 


on the free import list. 


SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1959: The Secretary of Commerce transmitted 
to the Senate and to the House a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend Title XI of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, with respect to insur- 
ance of ship mortgages, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); received on March 11 
and referred to respective committees, for the 
Senate to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and for the House to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 











S. 1434 (Magnuson), a bill to amend title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, as amended, with respect 
to insurance of ship mortgages, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; introduced in Senate March 16. Pro- 
vides for a new section which would permit the 
prospective owner of a vessel to delay placing a 
mortgage on the vessel until some time after the 
vessel has been delivered by the shipbuilder, with- 
out losing privilege of having the mortgage insured 
by the Secretary of Commerce. The purpose of the 
new section is to permit the prospective owner to 
save interest, and to reduce the period of time dur- 





| Extension Act of 1951; 
| and Means; introduced in House March 20. 
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ing which the Secretary of Commerce is under risk 
with respect to the mortgage. 


Also S. 1457 (Magnuson and Engle), to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, intro- 
duced in Senate March 18; and H. R. 5919 (Bonner), 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, introduced in House March 23. Similar to S. 
1434 and bills previously introduced which provide 
amendments with respect to ship mortgage insur- 
ance under title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended. 











The Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on March 24 conducted hearings on S. 1434 
and S. 1457, to amend the Merchant Marine Act 
with respect to insurance of ship mortgages. 





SMALL BUSINESS AID FOR FIRMS AFFECTED 
BY FOREIGN TRADE POLICY: S. 1609 (Javits), a 
bill to provide assistance to small business con- 
cerns to facilitate adjustments made necessary by 
the foreign trade policy of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency; introduced in Senate April 8. The 
bill would enable businesses to obtain loans from 
the Small Business Administration, permit them 
to pool their resources, and make them eligible for 
rapid amortization of certain investments, in order 
to help them meet foreign competition and to assist 
them in converting to new lines of enterprise. The 
bill would also assist unemployed workers from 
such businesses through retraining and reemploy- 
ment aid and, where necessary, by helping them to 
relocate to areas where job opportunities are avail- 
able. 








TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT: H.R. 
5894 (Simpson of Pennsylvania), a bill to clarify the 
application of section 7(c) of the Trade Agreements 
to the Committee on Ways 
Pro- 
vides amendments to clarify and strengthen the es- 





cape clause in the Trade Agreements Extension 





| 
| 
| 
| 19 


Act of 1951, as amended. The bill would permit 
the President to reject the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission or to put them into effect in 
whole or in part, or to take other action aimed at 
the remedying of the injury found to exist. Would 
also permit the establishment of a firm date for 
the termination of escape clause cases so the Tar- 
iff Commission could entertain a new application. 
Congress would be able to participate in escape 
clause decisions pursuant to the amendment in the 
1958 extension legislation which gave to the Con- 
gress authority to apply the Tariff Commission 
recommendations if it could do so by a two-thirds 
majority. Similar to H. R. 670 previously intro- 
duced. 


gees AGREEMENTS ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 

. R. 5445 (Stratton), a bill to regulate the 
= a, commerce of the United States by amend- 
ing section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; also H. R. 5449 (Tol- 
lefson), and H. R. 5452 (Utt); all introduced in 
House Marck 9; also H. R. 5542 (Hays) introduced 
in House March 11; H. R. 5776 (Bray) introduced in 
House March 18; H. R. 5952 (Fisher) introduced in 
House March 23; and H. R. 6102 (Henderson) in- 


























troduced in House March 26; all to the Committee 
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on Ways and Means. Similar to H. R. 4846 and re- 
lated bills previously introduced which provide 
means for meeting import competition. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN DEPRESSED 
AREAS: H. R. 5381 (Blatnik), a bill to establish 
an effective program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically depressed 
areas; introduced in House March 9; alsoH. R. 
5634 (Staggers) introduced in House March 12; 

H. R. 6267 (Slack) introduced in House April 10; 
and H. R. 6347 (Bailey) introduced in House A- 
pril 14; all to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Similar to H. R, 71 and other bills previ- 
ously introduced which provide for economic as- 
sistance and unemployment relief to depressed 
areas. 

















The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
on March 11 ordered favorably reported with a- 
mendments S. 722, to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically depress- 
ed areas. 


Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency scheduled March 17-20 for 
continuation of hearings on H. R. 3505, Area Re- 
development Act. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
on March 18 favorably reported S. 722, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 110), to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically depress- 
ec areas. 


The Senate on March 23, by a vote of 49 to 46 
passed with amendments S. 722, to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions of unem- 
ployment and underemployment in certain econom- 
ically depressed areas, after adopting all commit- 
tee amendments en bloc and certain technical a- 
mendments. 


The Area Redevelopment Bill, S. 722, an Act to 
establish an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent unemployment 
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and underemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; received in House March 24; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Senate Report No. 110, Area Redevelopment Act 
(March 18, 1959, 86th Congress, 1st Session, Re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency together with minority and individual views 
to accompany S. 722), 60 pp., printed. The report 
contains the purpose and major provisions of the 
bill; lists labor market areas which may be affect- 
ed; legislative background; Federal, State, and local 
responsibilities; causes of unemployment and under- 
employment; proposed administration; loans, grants, 
technical assistance, and vocational training pro- 
visions; technical amendments; and sectional analy- 
sis. The appendix contains a tabulation of labor 
force in areas of substantial labor surplus; individ- 
ual views; changes in existing law; and includes a 
map of the United States showing by State the labor 
market areas which may qualify for assistance. 


WAGES: H., R. 5792 (Halpern), a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and of oth- 
er employers engaged in activities affecting com- 
merce, to increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes; intro- 
duced in House March 18; also H. R. 5842 (Byrne 
of Pennsylvania) introduced in House March 19; and 
H. R. 6103 (Holtzman) introduced in House March 26; 
all to the Committee on Education and Labor. Sim- 
ilar to H. R. 188 and bills previously introduced 
which provide for an increase in the minimum wage 
rate and for other purposes. 











Also H. R. 5868 (Barrett, a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938-so as to increase 
the minimum hourly wage from $1.00 to $1.50; in- 
troduced in House March 19; H. R. 6069 (Smith of 
Iowa) introduced in House March 25; H. R. 6124 
(Fogarty) introduced in House April 7; H. R. 6239 
(Dingell) introduced in House April 10; and H. R. 
6364 (Flood) introduced in House April 14; all to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. Similar 
to H. R. 83 and other bills previously introduced 
which provide solely for an increase in the mini- 
mum hourly wage rate. 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION - U.S and ALASKA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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STANDARD CASES 





Variety No.Cans Designation Net Wet. | 








SARDINES 100 4 drawn 32 oz. 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE, WASHINGTON 25, 0. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 





CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA, 
L - FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 
Number Title 
CFS-1947 - Rhode Island Landings, September 
1958, 3 pp. 
CFS-1955 - Ohio Landings, November 1958, 2 pp. 
CFS-1956 - Louisiana Landings, September 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1959 - California Landings, August 1958, 4 pp. 
CFS-1962 - New York Landings, November 1958, 
4 pp. 
CFS-1966 - Shrimp Landings, September 1958, 
6 pp. 
CFS-1968 - Georgia Landings, December 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1969 - Mississippi Landings, November 1958, 
9 
2 pp. 
CFS-1970 - North Carolina Landings, December 
1958, 3 pp. 
CFS-1971 - Alabama Landings, November 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1972 - Massachusetts Landings, October 
1958, 5 pp. 
CFS-1973 - Fish Meal and Oil, December 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1974 - California Landings, September 1958, 
4 pp. 
CFS-1975 - Maine Landings, December 1958, 3 pp. 
CFS-1976 - Fish Sticks and Portions, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 3 pp. 
CFS-1977 - Frozen Fish Report, January 1959, 
8 pp. 
CFS-1978 - New York Landings, December 1958, 
4 pp. 
CFS-1979 - Ohio Landings, December 1958, 2 pp. 
CFS-1982 - New Jersey Landings, December 1958, 
3 pp. 
CFS-1983 - Frozen Fish, 1958 Annual Summary, 
14 pp. 
CFS-1985 - Texas Landings, November 1958, 3 pp. 
CFS-1988 - South Carolina Landings, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 3 pp. 
CFS-1991 - North Carolina Landings, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 6 pp. 
CFS-1992 - Mississippi Landings, December 1958, 
2 pp. 
CFS-1993 - Louisiana Landings, October 1958, 2 pp. 
CFS-1996 - North Carolina Landings, January 


1959, 3 pp. 
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Louisiana Landings, November 1958, 
2 pp. 

Georgia Landings, 1958 Annual Sum- 
mary, 3 pp. 

New Jersey Landings, January 1959, 
3 pp. 

South Carolina Landings, January 
1959, 2 pp. 

Florida Landings, January 1959, 7 pp. 

Maine Landings, January 1959, 3 pp. 








FL-476c - December 1958, 27 pp. 
FL-476d - January 1959, 27 pp. 


Sep. No, 545 - Summary Report of Exploratory 
Long-Line Fishing for Tuna in Gulf of Mexico 
and Caribbean Sea, 1954- 


Sep. No. 


Sep. No. 


Oils;" 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED. 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 


546 - Fisheries Instrumentation Labora- 
tory Offers Biologists New Research "Tools." 


547 - Research in Service Laboratories 
(April 1959): 
Bone Detection Device Shows Promise Discus- 
sions on Fishy Odors and Autoxidation in Fish 
and ''Technical Note No. 52 - Recom- 
mendations for Processing Fishery Products 
for Low-Sodium Diets." 


1957. 


Contains these articles--"'Fish- 





January 1959, 16 pp. (Market News Service, 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery 
receipts of tuna and tunalike fish; pack of can- 
ned tuna, mackerel, and anchovies, market fish 
receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eu- 
reka areas; California and Arizona imports; 
canned fish and frozen shrimp prices; ex-ves- 
sel prices for cannery fish; American Tuna 
Boat Association auction sales; for the month 
indicated. 


Bldg., 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 








‘of Fishery Products, January and “February 





1959, 6 pp. each. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 609-611 Federal 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) Gulf States shrimp, 
oyster, finfish, and blue crab landings; crab 
landings; crab meat production; LCL express 


shipments from New Orleans; wholesale prices 
of fish and shellfish on the New Orleans French 
Market; and sponge sales; for the month indi- 


cated, 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 





in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 




















May 1959 


and Maryland, February 1959, 4 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings 
and production for the Virginia areas of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 
bridge, and Ocean City; and the NorthCarolina 
areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 
together with cumulative and comparative data; 
for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, Janu- 

~~ ary 1959, 21 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the principal 
New England fishery ports, and presents food 
fish landings by ports and species; industrial 
fish landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; 
cold-storage stocks of fishery products in New 
England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Bos- 
ton, Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, 
and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), 
Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Connecticut 
(Stonington); frozen fishery products prices to 
primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 
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New Bedford; and landings and ex-vessel prices 


for fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier and 


sold through the New England Fish Exchange; for 
the month indicated. 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Month- 
ly Summary for December 1958, 19 pp. (Market 
News Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 








Includes summaries and analyses of receipts and| 


prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports 
entered at New York City, primary wholesaler 
prices for frozen products, and marketing 
trends; for the month indicated. 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Feb- 
ruary 1959, 7 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As- 
toria (Oreg.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest 
Pacific halibut landings; and Washington shrimp 
landings; for the month indicated. 














United States Standards for Grades of Frozen Had- 

~ dock Fillets (effective March 1, 1959), 5 pp., 
processed, March 1959 (First Issue). U.S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D.C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILOLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANIZATION ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADORESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, lF 
READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 





ANTIBIOTICS: 
"Use of Antibiotics for the Preservation of Fish 

and Sea Foods," by J. W. Boyd, H. M. Bluhm, 

C. R. Muirhead, and H. L. A. Tarr, paper, 


| 


| 
| 
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Studies 1956, F. R. B. No. 466, printed. Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. The search for antibiotics or 
other substances which could prove valuable in 
preventing micro-biological spoilage of fish or 
fish waste products is continuing. The results 
of trials with several new antibiotics and de- 
rivatives are presented in this paper. 





ANTIOXIDANTS: 
"Antioxidants Do Not Extend Storage Life of 


Shellfish,"' article, Food Engineering, vol. 30, 
July 1958, p. 107, printed. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42ndSt., New York,N. Y. 





BELGIUM CONGO: 

"Fishing Methods and Potential in Lake Tangany- 
ika (Belgium Congo)," by J. Stoneman, article, 
World Fishing, vol. 8, no. 2, February 1959, pp. 
52-55, illus., printed. John Trundell, Ltd., St. 

Richards House, Eversholt St., London, N. W. 1, 
England. 


BIOCHEMISTRY: 

"A Colorimetric Procedure for Phosphorous in 
Feeds and Marine Products," by B. Gersten, 
article, Journal of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, vol. 40, no. 4, Novem- 
ber 1957, pp. 1056-1059, printed. Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, P. O. Box 
540, Benjamin Franklin Stn., Washington 4, D.C. 








"Physical Analysis of Trawler Fish," by L. D. 
Gunasekera, and A. W. Lantz, article, Progress 
Reports Biological and Technological, no. 2, 
July 1956, pp. 48-50, printed. Department of 
Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon. 





BYPRODUCTS: 

"Fish Byproducts in Feeds," by H. R. Bird, arti- 
cle, Feedstuffs, vol. 30, July 5, 1958, pp. 79-80, 
printed. Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. The distinctive values of 
fish meal are high-quality protein and its un- 
known factor. Estimates of cost show that the 
nutrients in fish meal make it a bargain even at 
a rather high price. 


CANADA: 

Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1956, vol. 1, part 
3-A, 34 pp. (tables), printed in English and 
French, 75 Canadian cents. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, 1958. (For sale by 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, Canada.) This report provides a sum- 
mary of the Canadian fisheries and the informa- 
tion is arranged to show separately the three 
main fisheries areas--Atlantic, Pacific, and In- 
land. It includes data on the quantity and value 
of the catch of selected fishery products for 
Canada, 1955-56; production of frozen, smoked, 
salted, and pickled fish, canned fish and shellfish, 
and fishery byproducts, 1955-56; landings by 
trawlers, draggers, etc.; capital equipment in the 
primary fisheries operations; andemployment in 
fish processing establishments. Also contains 
data on the quantity and value of exports and im- 
ports of fishery products; quantity and value of 
Canada's fishery products and byproducts, by 
provinces, 1947-56; Canada's canned lobster 
pack by provinces, 1947-56; and fishing 
bounties paid to vessels and boats in 1956. 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1957 (British Co- 
Iumbia), 20 pp., illus., printed in French and 
English, 50 Canadian cents. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. (For sale 
by Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, Canada.) Contains tables giving the 
quantity and value of fishery products landed in 
British Columbia in 1939-57, by species and by 
fisheries districts; quantity and value of manu- 
factured fishery products for 1956-57; capital 
equipment in the primary fisheries operations; 
and the number of fishermen engaged in the 
primary fisheries operations. 








Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Can- | 
ada, vol. 16, no. 1, January 1959, pp. 1-145, 
illus., printed. Queen's Printer and Controller | 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. Contains, among 
others, the following articles: "Effect of Chlor- | 
tetracycline (Aureomycin) on the Keeping Qual- | 
ity of Freshwater Fish under Tropical Condi- 
tions,"' by K. Visweswariah, M. N. Moorjani, 
D. S. Bhatia, and V. Subrahmanyan; "The Action | 
of Pseudomonas on Fish Muscle: 3, Identifica- | 
tion of Organisms Producing Fruity andOniony | 
Odours," by C. H. Castell, Maxine F. Greenough, | 
and Jacqueline Dale; "The Action of Pseudo- 
monas on Fish Muscle: 4. Relation Between 
Substrate Composition and the Development of 
Odours by Pseudomonas fragi," by C. H. Castell | 
and Maxine F’. Greenough; "Proteins in Fish 
Muscle. 12. Ultracentrifuge Studies on Post-Rig74 
or Extracts of Structural Protein," by D. G. 
Ellis and P. M. Winchester; "Proteins in Fish 
Muscle. 13. Lipid Hydrolysis," by W. J. Dyer 
and Doris I. Fraser; "Proteins in Fish Muscle. 
14. Cod Tropomyosin," by J. R. Dingle and P. H.| 
Odense; "Extractives of Fish Muscle. 2. Solvent-| 
Water Ratio in Extraction of Fat and Water-Sol- 
ubles,"" by N. Dambergs; "A Seven-Year Study of | 
the Fishery for Lake Whitefish, Coregonus 
clupeaformis, on Lake Winnipeg,” by L. C. Hew- | 
son; and "A Study of Six Winter Seasons of Com- | 

mercial Fishing on Lake Winnipeg, 1950-1955," 

by L. C. Hewson. 








} 





Progress Reports of the Atlantic Coast Stations, 
no. 71, 31 pp., fllus., printed in French and Eng- | 
lish. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada, December 1958. Contains, | 
among others, the following articles: 'A Com- 
parison of Various Salt Cod Products," by F. W. 
van Klaveren and R. Legendre; '"Mold Contami- 
nation in Salt Fish and Method of Control," by 
H. P. Dussault; ''Fat Hydrolysis in Frozen Fish. 
1--Free Fatty Acid Formation," by W. J. Dyer, | 
Doris I. Fraser, and E. G. Bligh; "Stock-Taking | 
of Molluscan Shellfish Resources and Prospects 
for Improvement," by J. C. Medcof; and "Intro- 
ducing European Oysters to the Maritimes," by 
J. C. Medcof and Joan E. Mortimer. 














CANNED FISH: 

"Influence of Storage Time on the Tin and Iron 
Content in Canned Fish Products," by Jozef 
Wierzchowski and Maria Severin, article, Roc- 
zniki Panstwowego Zakladu Hig., vol. 8, pp. _ 
481-494, printed in Polish with English summary, 
Polska Academie Nauk, Pasteura', Warsaw 22, 
Poland, 1957. 
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COD: 

"Aspectos Tecnologicos da Preparacao de Bacal- 
hau desde a Captura a Secagem--Preparacao a 
Bordo dos Lugres Portugueses" (Technological 
Aspects of the Processing of Cod from Its Land- 
ing to Drying--Preparation on Board Portu- 
guese Vessels), by A. Torres Botelho, article, 
Boletim da Pesca, vol. XI, no. 60, September 
1958, pp. 35-81, illus., printed in Portuguese. 
Gabinete de Estudos das Pescas, R. S. Bento, 
644, 4.°-Esq., Lisbon, Portugal. 


COMMiSSIONS: 

(Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission) 
Minutes of the 17th Annual Meeting (Septem- 
ber 24-26, 1958, New York, N. Y.), 100 pp., 
illus., processed, limited distribution. Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, 22 West 
First St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Presents the 
minutes of the 17th annual meeting of the Com- 
mission with details of attendance; the first and 
second general sessions; and section meetings 
of the North Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, Chesa- 
peake Bay, and South Atlantic Sections. Also in- 
cludes a report of the Chesapeake Bay Striped 
Bass Experiment Committee meeting and seven 
research papers on fisheries topics. 





COOKERY: 

Let's Serve Canned Salmon, 17 pp., illus., print- 
ed. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada, 1958. This attractive 
booklet presents a short introductory sectionon 
canned salmon, in addition to a number of rec- 
ipes. The latter are grouped by type under the 
headings: entrees, soup and salads; and tasty 
snacks. The photo-illustrations are appealing 
appetite-provokers. 








Let's Serve Shellfish, 30 pp., illus., printed. 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, Canada, 1958. This booklet is concern- 
ed with 6 leading varieties of shellfish: lobster, 
shrimp, crab, clams, oysters, and scallops. 
There are short narrative sections on each 
species of shellfish in addition to instructions 
for cleaning and cooking. The recipes are easy 
to understand and are illustrated. 











EELS: 

"A New Solution to the Atlantic Eel Problem," by 
Denys W. Tucker, article, Nature, vol. 183, no. 
4660, February 21, 1959, pp. 495-501, illus., 
printed. St. Martin's Press, Inc., 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FISH CULTURE: 

"The Fish Culture Research Station, Malacca," 
by C. F. Hickling, article, Nature, vol. 183, no. 
4647, January 31, 1959, pp. 287-289, illus., 
printed. St. Martin's Press, Inc., 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FISH MEAL: 

"Determination of Small Quantities of Nitrite in 
Fish Meal," by R. Seibold, article, Landwirt- 
schaftliche Forschung, vol. 10, pp. 50-55, print- 
ed in German. J. D. Sauerlander's Verlag, 
Finkenhofstrasse 21, Frankfurt--am- Main, 
Germany, 1957. 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


FISH OILS: 

"Autoxidized Saury Oil and Its Highly Unsaturated 
Acid Fraction,'"' by Tsutomu Shimooka, Masako 
Murase, Takeshi Nagakami, and Yoshiyuki Toy- 
ama, article, Faculty of Engineering Memoirs, 
vol. 9, pp. 366-372, printed. Faculty of Engi-- 
neering, Nagoya University, Nagoya, Japan, 1957. 





"Methyl Esters from Marine Oils," by F. A. Van- 
denheuvel and P. M. Jangaard, article, Canadian 
Chemical Processing, March 1957, pp. 40-44, 
printed. Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., 
P. O. Box 4000, Terminal A, Toronto 1, Canada, 





"Stability of Hydrogenated Saury (Cololabis saira) 
and Whale Oils Determined by the Rate of In- 
crease of Their Peroxide Values," by Maromi 
Takeda and Yoshiyuki Toyama, article, Facult 
of Engineering Memoire, vol. 9, pp. 132-139, 
printed. Faculty of Engineering, Nagoya Uni- 
versity, Nagoya, Japan, 1957. 








| 


The Use of Fish Oils for Fatliquoring Leather. 








I--Menhaden Oil and Cod Oil Fatliquors, byVic- | 
tor Mattei and William T. Roddy, 16 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from The Journal of the 
American Leather Chemists Association, vol. 
54, no. 1, January 1959), pp. 12-27. In aneffort 
to find new uses for menhaden oil in the tanning 
industry, leather fatliquored with menhaden oil 
was compared to leather fatliquored with cod 
and neatsfoot oil. The last 2 oils are presently 
ised in the tanning industry for this purpose. 
For the conditions under which the laboratory 
and pilot-plant experiments were carried out, 
the data have failed to show important differ- 
ences between leathers fatliquored with codoil 
and with menhaden oil. Compared to these 
leathers, leather fatliquored with neatsfoot oil 
was less firm, did not produce yellowing of 
leather surfaces, and showed less decrease in 
extractable grease upon aging. The hardness 
value has failed to verify the belief that the 
polymerization properties of menhaden oil would 
produce a hard surface. None of the fatliquored 
leathers showed spew formation. 








FISH SCALES: 

"The Amino-Acid Composition of Fish-Scale 
Proteins,’ by R. W. Burley and C. C. Solomons, 
article, South African Industrial Chemist, vol. 
11, pp. 154-157, printed. South African Chemi- 
cal Institute, Box 704, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 








FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Interim Report to the Government of the Philip- 

pines on Research on Marine Fishery Resources, 
by K. F. W. Tiews, 37 pp., Llus., processed, 
limited distribution. Fisheries Division, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy, December 1957. This report contains 
sections on the existing facilities of fishery re- 
search in the Philippines, the work done, and 
plans for future work and budget. The introduc- 
tion describes the work of the author during the 
first year of his assignment, October 1956 
through September 1957. There is an extensive 











outline of the research being conducted by the 


Philippine Bureau of Fisheries, including re- 
search on tuna, anchovy, mackerel, bottom fish, 
and shrimp. Considerable work is being done 
by a research vessel and several laboratories. 


FREEZING: 


"The Freezing of Fish for Industrial Purposes," 
by A. Banks and G. C. Eddie, article, Modern 
Refrigeration & Air Control, vol. 61, no. 728, 
November 1958, pp. 1126, 1128, 1130, 1132, 
1134, and 1135, printed. Maclaren House, 131 
Great Suffolk St., London, S. E, 1, England. 

The authors describe their work on the develop- 
ment of industrial packs of frozen fish from 30 
to 100 pounds. The latest economic assessment 
of the Northern Wave type of freezing trawler is 
stated and the roles of the consumer and the in- 
dustrial packs are discussed. Various technical 
points in the current practice of freezing, stor- 
ing, and thawing industrial packs are discussed, 
with short accounts of the work in progress at 
the Torry Research Station. The authors do not 
believe that consumer packs of fillets are the 
only commercially-useful form of quick-frozen 
fish, They are of the opinion that storage at 
-20 F. (-29°C.) is more effective and practical 
than storage at higher temperatures with wrap- 
pers or dips other than an ice glaze. 


GENERAL: 


Selling Food to the Armed Forces, 13 pp., pro- 
cessed. Chicago Military Subsistence Market 
Center, 226 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
A pamphlet on how to sell food used by the Arm- 
ed Forces. The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency is a $700-million customer of the A- 
merican Food Industry. Considerably more will 
be spent -this year to supply the food require- 
ments of the armed forces located at home and 
abroad, 


HANDLING OF FISH: 

"Bacteria Brought into Brines on Fish," by J. 
Liston and J. M. Shewan, paper, The Microbio- 
logy of Fish and Meat Curing Brines (Proceed- 
ings of the Second International Symposium on 
Food Microbiology 1957), pp. 35-43, printed. 
Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
1958. Fish taken directly from the sea usually 
carry no more than a few thousand bacteria per 
square centimeter of skin and gill area. The 
dressing and washing operation, if efficiently 
performed, may reduce this load evenfurther. 


HERRING: 

"Rusty Herring," by F. C. Harrison, article, 
Contributions to Canadian Biology, vol. 1, nos. 
10 to 18, 1923, pp. 279-284, printed. Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


MARINE ECOLOGY: 
Marine Ecology, by Hilary B. Moore, 504 pp., 
printed. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Errors in Estimates of Mortality Obtained from 
Virtual Populations, by Yvonne M. M. Bishop, 
18 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Journal 

















THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION |SSUING THEM. 





of Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 16, 
no. 1, 1959, pp. 73-90.) Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission, La Jolla, Calif. It is con- 
cluded from this study that since each individual 
estimate of total mortality is biased, the virtual 
population method will generally give an under- 
estimate of the natural mortality and an overes- 
timate of the coefficient of fishing mortality. 
The only exception to this seems to be when 
there is a gradual decline in fishing effort when, 
for the period of years for which this trend per- 
sists, the errors in both mortality rates will be 
in the opposite direction. 





NORWAY: 


"Fiskeflaten, 1958"' (The Fishery Fleet, 1958), by 
Sverre Mollestad, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, 
no. 4, January 22, 1959, pp. 41-46, illus., print- 
ed in © swarm My Fiskets Gang, Postgiro Nr. 
691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


Innstilling fra Torskefiskeutvalget 1957 (Report 
of the Cod Fisheries Committee 1957), 208 pp., 
illus., printed. Trykt i Mariendals Boktrykkeri 
A.s., Gjovik, Norway, 1958. 








"Norges Fiskerier, 1957" 
1957), by Knut Friis, 

44, $1, December 
printed in Norwegian. 
Nr. 691 81, Bergen, 


(Norwegian Fisheries, 
article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 
18, 1956, pp. 676- 6t 
Fiskets Gang, 
Norway. 








no. 


Postgiro 


"Norges Fiskerier, 1958" (Norwegian Fisheries, 





1958), article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 44, no. 52, 
December 25, 1958, pp. 694-698, printed in Nor- 
wegian, Fiskeridirektoren, Postgiro nr. 661 81, 
Bergen, Norway. 


"Rapport fra Feitsild- Smasild- og Uertokt med 
M/S G. O. Sars, 10-29 Nov. 1958" (Report on 








the Large- and Small-Herring dur ing the Re- 
search Trip of the M/S G. O. Sars, Novem- 
ber 10-29, 1958), by E. Srolsder tne O. Denie- 
sund, article Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, no. Jan- 
uary 15, 19% 59, pp. 27-30, illus., printe d in Nor- 
wegian. Fiskets Gang, Postgiro Nr. 691 81, 


Bergen, Norway. 

"Rapport over Tokt med F/F G. O. Sars, 
17/12-1958" (Report on the 
Sars, December 6-17, 


6/12- 
Trip of the G. O. 
1958), by Finn Devold, 








| 
| 
| 


| 
7} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, no. 5, January 29, | 
1959, pp. ¢ 60-61, illus., printed in Norwegian. 


Fiskets Gang, Postgiro Nr. 
Norway. 


691 81, Bergen, 


"Rapport om Tokt med G. O, Sars til Barentshavet 
og Svalbard 15. September til 31. Oktober 1958" | 


(Report on the Trip of the G. O. Sars to the 

Barents Sea and Svalbard from September 15 to 
October 31, 1958), by L. Miditun, article, Fis- 
kets Gang, vol. 44, no. 51, December 18, 1958, 
pp. 671-672, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fis- 


kets Gang, Postgiro Nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


"Smatralernes Lonnsomhet, 1957" (Small Trawl- 
er beagles 1957}, by A. Holm, article, Fiskets 
oe , vol. 44, no. 52, December 25, 1958, pp. 

-693, printed in Norwegian. Fiskeridirek- 

a. Postgiro nr. 661 81, Bergen, Norway. 


| 











Vol, 21, 


BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


NUTRITION: 


"Relations Between the Protein Content and the 


Nutritional Value of Sebastes marinus," by 
C. H. Brandes and R. Dietrich, article, Fette 


Seifen Anstrichmittel, vol. 59, pp. 434-437, 
printed in German. Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Gettwissenschaft, Industrieverlag von Herhaus- 
sen K. G., 24 Rodingsmarkt, Hamburg 11, Ger- 
many, 1957. 





OCEANOGRAPHY: 








Thermocline Topography, Zooplankton Standing 
Crop, and Mechanisms of Fertilization in the 
Eastern Tropical Pacific, by W. Brandhorst, 16 
pp., illus., printed. (Rep rinted from Journal du 
Conseil International pour l'Exploration de la — 
Mer, vol. XXIV, no. 1, pp. 16-31, 1958.) Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 

















PACIFIC OCEAN: 


Surface Drift Charts for the Eastern Tropical 
Pacific Ocean, by Townsend Cromwell and Ed- 
ward B. Bennett, 23 pp., illus., printed in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. (Repr ‘inted from Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropic al Tuna Commission Bulletin, vol. 

III, no. 5, pp. 217-237.) Inter-American Tropi- 

cal Tuna’ Commission, La Jolla, Calif., 1959. 

Presents surface current or surface dr ift charts 

for the region of othe Eastern Tropical Pacific 

Oce san between 0° and 30°N. , and between 

120° W. and the coastline of the Americas. 

















PROTEINS: 


"Proteins in Some Species of Fish,"' by Andreé 
Drilhon and Jean M. Fine," article, Comptes 
Rendus Hebdomadaires des Sdances , no, 245, 
pp. 1676-1679, printed in French. AcdAdemie des 
Sciences, Gauthier-Villers, Qaui des Grands- 
Augustins 55, Paris (6°), 1957. 








France, 


"Studies on the Proteins of Fish Skeletal Muscle. 
6--Amino Acid Composition of Cod Fibrillar 
Proteins,'' by J. J. Connell and P. F. Howgate, 
article, The Biochemical Journal, vol. 71, no. 1, 
January 1959, pp. 83-86, printed. Cambridge U . 
niversity Press, 32 East 57thSt., New York 22, N.Y. 


SCOTLAND: 


Scottish Fisheries Bulletin, No. 10, December 
1958, 24 pp., illus. -, printed. Fisheries Divi- 
sion, Scottish Home Department, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Contains thefollowingarticles: "Mara" 
by W. Dickson; ''Market Sampling," by R. Jones; 
"Fishing with Lights," by J. H. S. Blaxter; "The 
Spawning of the Herring," by F. G. T. Holliday; 
"The Freshwater Fisheries Laboratory, Pit- 
lochry," by K. A. Pyefinch; ''The International 
Herring Tagging Experiments," by G. McPher- 
son; and "Scallop Survey," by A. D. McIntyre. 








SHARK: 


Notes on the Life History of the Bonnetnose Shark, 
SPHYRNA TIBURO, by H. D. Hoese and R. B. 
Moore, Contribution No. 40, 4 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from The Texas Journal of Science, vol. 
X, no. 1, March 1958, pp. 69-72.) Marine Lab- 
oratory, Texas Game and Fish Commission, 
Rockport, Texas. 
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Geographical Distribution of Yellowfin Tuna and 
Skipjack Catches from the Eastern Tropical Pa- 
cific Ocean, by Quarters of the Year, 1952-1955, 
by Franklin G. Alverson, 49 pp., illus., printed 
in English and Spanish. (Reprinted from Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission Bulletin, 
vol. III, no. 4, pp. 167-213.) Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, La Jolla, Calif., 
1959. Ina previous Commission Bulletin (vol. 
II, no. 7, pp. 289-363), the geographical distri- 
bution of the yearly catches of yellowfin tuna and 
skipjack from the Eastern Pacific Ocean was 
described for the period 1952 to 1955, inclusive, | 
based on information obtained from logbook 
records of bait boats and purse seiners. It is 
believed that in view of the seasonal nature of 
the fishery in different areas, a summary of the 
catches by smaller time units may be of addi- 
tional value. Accordingly, statistical data em- 
ployed earlier have been retabulated by quarters 
of the year and form the basis of the present 
report. 
































'The Pigments of Off-Color Cooked Tuna Meat," 
by W. Duane Brown, A. L. Tappel, and H. S. 
Olcott, article, Food Research, vol. 23, May- 
June 1958, pp. 262-268, printed. Department of 
Food Technology, University of California, 
Davis, Calif. This paper reports on studies 
made to determine the chemical properties of 
the pigments that are responsible for green 
tuna. Occasionally tuna fail to develop a normal | 
pink color and instead take on a tan to tannish- | 
green color. These tuna are referred to in the 
industry as green tuna and are rejected. Green 
tuna represent a loss both to the fishermen and 
to the tuna canner because they must be handled, 
cooked, and trimmed before off-color become ap- 
parent. 








Coloration in Texas Hogchokers, TRINECTES 

~ MACULATUS FASCIATUs, by Hinton D. Hoése 
and Carl O. Berglund, Jr., Contribution No. 39, 
1 p., printed. (Reprinted from Copeia, no. 1, 
February 21, 1958, pp. 55-56.) Marine Labora- 
tory, Texas Game and Fish Commission, Rock- 
port, Texas, 





Notes and Records of Marine Fishes from the 
Texas Coast, by Victor G. Springer and HintonD, 
Hoese, Contribution No. 41, 6 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from The Texas Journal of Science, vol. 
X, no. 3, September 1958, pp. 343-348.) Marine 
Laboratory, Texas Game and Fish Commission, 
Rockport, Texas. 














Observations on the Eulittoral Ichthyofauna of the 
Texas Gulf Coast, by George K. Reid, Contribu- 
tion No, 30, 9 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from The Southwestern Naturalist, vol. 1, no. 4, 
October 1956, pp. 157-165.) Marine Laboratory, 
Texas Game and Fish Commission, Rockport, 
Texas. 














Occurrence of Young Dolphin, CORYPHAENA 
HIPPURUS, in a Texas Bay, by Patricia Pew, 
Contribution No. 38, I p., printed. (Reprinted 
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Marine Laboratory, Texas Game and FishCom- 
mission, Rockport, Texas, 


Size Distribution of Fishes in a Texas Estuary, 





by George K. Reid and Hinton D. Hoese, Contri- 
bution No. 43, 7 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from Copeia, no. 3, August 28, 1958, pp. 225- 
231.) Marine Laboratory, Texas Game and Fish 
Commission, Rockport, Texas. 


Summer Foods of Some Fish Species in East Bay, 








from Copeia, no, 4, December 19, 1957, p. 300.) 














Texas, by George K. Reid, Anthony Inglis, and 
Hinton D. Hoese, Contribution No. 27, 5 pp., 
printed. (Reprinted from The Southwestern Nat- 
uralist, vol. 1, no. 3, July 1956, pp. 100-104.) 
Marine Laboratory, Texas Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Rockport, Texas. 





UNITED KINGDOM: 


Herring Industry Board, Twenty-Third Annual 
Report for the Year Ended 31st December 1957, 
44 pp., printed, 2s.(28 U.S. cents). Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
London W. C. 2, England, May 1958. Reportson 
the following phases of the British herring in- 
dustry: the fishing; commercial and statutory 
matters concerning the Herring Industry Board, 
the catchers, and shore-based sections of the 
industry; marketing; production, research, and 
development; the fleet; and accounts. Contains 
statistical tables showing the landings and val- 
ue of catches and disposal of landings during the 
winter, summer, and autumn; composition of 
fleets in the Irish Sea area and Ezst Anglia; 
curing strength and production of cured herring; 
imports of fresh and frozen herring; disposal of 
the United Kingdom's total herring landings, ex- 
cluding imports; and applications for grants and 
loans. The appendix consists of a summary of 
pertinent directions having seasonal effect which 
were issued in 1957. The report mentions the 
fact that the decline in the relative number of 
older herring observed in 1956 was again seen 
in 1957. However, it is likely that much of this 
was due to excessive trawling in certain areas. 





VITAMINS: 


The B-Vitamins of Cod and Haddock, by P. L. 
~Hoogland, Studies 1956. F. R. B. No. 439, 4pp., 
printed. Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


WEST INDIES: 


West Indies Fisheries Bulletin, No. 1, January- 
February 1959, 24 pp., processed, 10 BWIcents 
(6 U. S. cents). Ministry of Natural Resources 

and Agriculture, Federal House, Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad, W. I. This is the first issue of the 

Bulletin, which will be published bi-monthly. Its 

aim is to keep everyone concerned with fisher- 

ies informed of the activities and developments 
of interest to them within and outside the West 

Indies Federation. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Stoéarstvo I Ribarstvo 1957 (Stock Breeding and 
Fisheries), Statistical Bulletin No. 131, 55 pp., 
illus., processed, in Serbo-Croatian (with sep- 
arate English translation). Federal Statistical 
Office, Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia, 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM T 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia, September 1958. In this 
bulletin, the Federal Statistical Office publishes 
information on livestock and the catch and fa- 


cilities of salt- and fresh-water fisheries in 
1957. Included are statistical tables on salt-wa- 


ter fisheries; fishermen and vessels; catch of 


a 2 





THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


pelagic, demersal, 
catch by months. 
on fresh-water fisheries; 
and tonnage. 
ter fish caught are trout, 
zander. 


G 


and offshore fish; and 
Also included are tables 
catch by species 
Principal species of fresh-wa- 
carp, catfish, and 
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NEW TYPE PLASTIC FLOAT EASILY REPAIRED 


A new type of float of Norwegian manufacture can be easily repaired incase 


of damage in the same manner as a car inner tube. 
gauge polymer plastic. The boss through which the rope is passed is molded in- 
tegrally with the float. The float can be easily collapsed by gentle pressure for 
stowage purposes and is available in sizes of 13 inches high, 10 inches across; 


and 24 inches high, 19 inches across. The smaller of the two has a buoyancy 


The float is made of heavy- 


equivalent to 5 smaller metal floats and does not damage the webbing should it 
be caught bet ween two floats which knock together (World Fishing, June 1957). 
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FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, 1958 


Fishery Leaflet 393, Fisheries of the United States and Alaska, 1958 (A Preliminary Review), 
shows the landings of fish and shellfish in the United States by species, states, and areas; dis- 
position of the landings; monthly catch and utilization; domestic catch from waters off the United 
States and on the high seas off foreign coasts; quantity of gear used and catch by gear; value of 
the landings by species; employment, 
fishing craft, and establishments en- CATCH OF FISH AND SHELLFISH, 1951 - 1958 
gaged in the fisheries; per capita con- 
sumption; data on manufactured fishery 
products; value of industry and capital 
investments; foreign trade; available 
supplies of certain fishery products; 
and data on world fisheries. Included | 
are a number of graphs on various | 
phases of the fisheries. 








Fishermen, processors, and dis- 
tributors have a capital investment of | 
more than a billion dollars in the fish | 
business inthe United States. The es- | 
timated retail value offishery products | 
marketed during 1958 was more than 
$1.7 billion. 

















The domestic catch was 4.72 billion 
pounds, adecrease of 62 million pounds, 
but the value of the catch ex-vessel was | 
a record $370 million, an increase of ts 
$19 million over 1957. Imports were Catch For Industrial Products, Bait, Ete. 
up the equivalent of 290 million pounds | | } 
live-weight basis over 1957, which 
makes anet gain for 1958 of 228 million 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
pounds, This means that 7.4 billion _——__ 














|pounds (live weight) available of fish and shellfish were for the American market, 


The per capita annual consumption in 1958 was 10.4pounds, or 0.3 pounds higher than in 1957, 
_ FLOW CHART of the COMMERCIAL FISHERIES - 1958 The domestic producers of fish 


: have $411,500,000 invested in boats 

ant ee MARKETED WEKHT | 2d $89,000,000 invested in fishing 

585,000,000 Lbs gear. The fisheries provide em- 

453,000,000 Lbs.-FILLETS oune ployment for 142,000 fishermen and 

342,000,000 _tbe.- FROZEN Fraen} | 156,000,000 transporters and 97,000 persons in 

$8.000,000 Lbs.-Cureg (00" Filta) | | 253,000,000 wholesale and manufacturing estab- 

: Bates lishments. A total of $242,600,000 

ans, is invested in freezing and process- 

CANNED | 963,000,000 ing plants and $217,600,000 in 

wholesale fishhouses. The value of 

the facilities for handling fish at 

MEAL the retail level is placedat 

— tes. | $111,000,000, The grand total in- 

1,903,000,000 Lbs.- BYPRODUCTS 163,000,000 tbs. vestment on the basis of these data 
CONDENSED is $1,072,300,000. 

FISH SOLUBLES 

199,000,000 Lbs. Forty percent of the domestic 

790,000,000 Lbs. - WASTE tem NiZ catch was converted into byprod- 


; Fi : 
ae Fah coed tor 51,000,000 Lbs ucts--oil, meal or solubles--or 
Byproducts 


usedas bait. More than 31 percent 
Note: The round and marketed weights shown above do not include imported items (1,483 million pounds) was utilized 
processed in the United States. The marketed weights listed do not include fresh bait,or fresh or frozen for human food; over 
imal food d f th ll . $173 ot 
an prepared from waste; shell products, orother miscellaneous byproducts 26 percent (1,242 million pounds) 
was canned and nearly 2 percent (88 million pounds) were cured. 





1 242,000,000 lbs 














The Atlantic coast produced 43 percent of the domestic catch or 2,502 million pounds, Other 
producing areas show: Pacific coast, 904 million pounds; Gulf coast 780 million pounds; Alaska 
380 million pounds; Great Lakes and Mississippi River, 150 million pounds. 


San Pedro again led all ports in poundage and value of fish landed, with 380 million pounds, 
principally tuna, Pacific sardines and mackerel, valued at $27,900,000. 


Copies of Fishery Leaflet 393 are available free from the Division of Information, U. §&. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 














